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Alfred, 

Lord  Tennyson. 

A  Memoir.  By  His  Son. 

On  the  6th  October,  the  Anniversary  cf  the 
Poets  Death,  appeared  the  Memoir  upon  uhich 
his  son  has  been  at  voork  for  several  years.  It  is  in 

Two  Vols.  Price,  $10.00  net. 

These  volumes  of  over  500  pages  each  contain 
many  letters  urriiien  or  received  by  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son  to  which  no  other  biographer  could  have 
access,  and  in  addition  a  large  number  cf 

Poems  hitherto  unpublished. 

Several  chapters  are  contribute  by  such  men 
as  Dr.  Joweti,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  late  Earl 
of  Sdbome,  Mr.  Lecky,  Prof.  Francis  T.  Pal- 
grave,  Prof.  Tyndall,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  and 
others,  who  th  us  express  their 

Personal  Recollections. 

There  are  many  illustrations,  engraved  after 
pictures  by  Richard  Doyle,  Samuel  Lawrence, 
G.  F.  IFo/te,  R.  A.,  etc.,  in  all  about  20  full-page 

Portraits  and  Other  niustrations. 


The  Complete  Works, 
Poetical  and  Dramatic,  of 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Six  vols.,  gilt  top,  )i(9.00. 

This  is  the  standard  Library  Edition,  con¬ 
venient  in  size,  cloth  bound  with  gilt  tops, 
and  containing  all  of  the  pubUshed  work  of 
the  Poet-Laureate,  including  The  Foresters 
and  his  last  volumes  of  poems,  which  are 
copyrighted  in  this  country  and  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  other  than  the  Macmillan  Editions. 

Lord  Tennyson's  Works 
Complete  in  One  Volume. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.75  net. 

This  is  the  edition  most  convenient  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  students,  or  any  who  find  that 
a  single  volume  is  desirable.  It  is  bound  in 
the  dark  green  doth,  with  portrait  medallion 
on  the  side,  gilt  tops,  etc.,  so  f^iliar  as  the 
uniform  binding  of  the  standard  editions  of 
modern  Poets,  known  as  the  GLOBE  Editions. 

The  Ordy  Complete  One  Volume 

Edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems. 


Later:  Owing:  to  the  very 
considerable  demand  for 
this  work  the  publishers 
have  been  obligred  to  post¬ 
pone  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion  until 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookse  lers.  Pvhlished  by 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

66  Mil  iie.,  lei  Tort 


NEW  BOOKS 


Robert  E.  Lee 

And  the  Southern  Confederacy  1807-1870.  By  Henbt 
Alexandeb  White,  M.A  .Professor  of  History  in 
the  Wasbin^n  and  Lee  University.  No  22  in  the 
Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series.  Fully  illnstrated. 
Large  l2mo,  cloth,  tl.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 
Prof.  White's  biography  of  the  great  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral  is  written  from  a  Southern  standpoint.  His  work 
will,  however,  appeal  to  all,  whether  north  or  south  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  as  the  record  of  sn  American 
whose  nobility  of  character  and  soldierly  qualities  are 
unquestioned. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

And  the  Period  of  National  Preservation  and  Reeon- 
stmction,  1822-1885.  By  William  Conant  Church, 
Lt  -Col.  U  S.  Vols.,  author  of  ”  Life  of  >Iohn  Erics¬ 
son  ”  No.  21  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series. 
Fully  illustrated.  Large  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50 ;  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  $1 .75. 

"  It  is  written  by  an  expert  tactician,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  technical  problems  which  Grant  solved  in  such  a 
masterly  way  has  enabled  him  to  write  a  work  which 
will  satisfy  those  who  are  seeking  for  a  brief,  snccluct 
statement  of  the  essential  facts  in  the  career  of  the 
greatest  general  of  our  Civil  War.  The  work  is  illns¬ 
trated  with  maps  and  portraits  that  add  to  its  value  and 
attractiveness.’’— T/i«  Conor egalionaXist. 

Pratt  Portraits 

Sketched  in  a  New  England  Suburb  By  Anna 
Fdlleb.  New  holiday  edition,  with  13  illustrations 
'  by  Geubge  Sloane.  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

“  One  of  the  richest  and  most  worthy  contributions  to 
American  literature  of  the  past  decade.  AVlth  a  pen 
positively  photographic  this  sKillfnl  writer  has  limned 
the  portraits  of  this  New  England  family,  Pratt  hy 
name  and  so  thoroughly  New  England  by  nature.”— 
Rochetier  Herald. 

By  the  Same  Author, 

A  Venetian  Jane  and  A  Literary  Courtship. 
New  holiday  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
The  2  vols.,  as  a  set,  in  a  box,  $2.50. 

John  Marmaduke 

A  Romance  of  the  English  Invasion  of  Ireland  in 
1649  By  Samuel  Harden  Church,  author  of 
“  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.”  Third  Edition.  Illus¬ 
trated.  12mo,  $1.25. 

"The  author  has  produced  a  tbomnghly  Interesting 
story,  abounding  in  stirring  scenes  winch  force  them¬ 
selves  on  the  attention  of  his  readers,  and  peopled  with 
a  sufficiency  of  clear-drawn,  vivid,  lifelike  characters, 
the  loveliest  of  whom— the  heroine,  Catharine  Dillon — is 
an  unforgetable  woman.”— N.  F.  Mad  and  Express. 
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WHIDDEN’S  (Especially 
Natural  History)  BOOKS. 

Best  Books,  and  for  Everybody. 


TH.BX  AK.  KIOBT  ISSUED  AMD  ONLY  50  CtS.  Esch. 

Knobel’s  illustrated 


Tbxbs  and  Shrubs. 

Ferns  and  Evbborexns. 

Butterflies.  Beetles.  Niobt  Moths. 
Fresh-water  fishes. 

Turtles.  Snakes,  Frogs,  etc. 
Mosquitoes  and  Fliea 
Truly  the  Most  Simple  and  Best. 


At  oil  Bookstortt  tveryvhert. 

V*  Send  tor  Cttal''Kne8.  All  sorts  of  Natnrml  History  Hooka 
or  ALL  booksellers  or  sent  bt 
BRADUE  WHIDDEM,  Publisher,  18  Arch  Street,  BOSTON. 


GAZE’S  TOURS 

Mediterranean  Countries 

Jan.  8th  and  l&ih  and  Feb.  &tl<,  visiting  SPAIN,  MOROCCO, 
AL01ER8,  lUNlS.  SICILY,  Inclndlng  a  visit  to  the  Island  of 
Malta.  Seventy  dsya  blgb  cists. 

Alili  NBCESoARY  EXPENSES . $570  CP 

AnnnsI  hound  the  World  Tonr,  November  ar  d  Jane  —ITALY, 
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tree.- Independent  tickets  tor  any  desired  tonr  tbrongbont  the 
world  CHOICE  BKKTH8  ON  ALL  8TEAMKKS. 

Bend  10  cenu  for  OAZE'S  TOURIST  AZE  TTB.  Contains 
valuable  information  fo>  travelera 
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Guides 

in  natural  History. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patroalEing  our  Joarnal 
kindly  aMntlon  The  Evangelist. 


I  CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

j  HAVE  JUST  PUBLI8HED 

j  General  Harrison^s  New  Book 

jTHIS  COUNTRY 

OF  OURS 


By  Benjamin  Harrison 
ex-President  of  the  United  States 


12nio,  $1.50 


The  purpose  of  the  booh  la  to  give 
I  a  better  knowledge  of  things  that 
I  have  been  too  near  and  familiar  to 
I  be  well  known.  I  hope  it  may  also 
j  tend  to  promote  an  intelligent  pa- 
I  triotism  and  a  faithful  discharge  of 
I  the  duties  of  citizenship.  ” 

—Author's  Preface. 

'  This  is  e.a8entially  a  unique  volume.  In  it 
i  General  Harrison  has  described,  so  simply  and 
:  directly  that  the  most  uninformed  person  cannot 
I  fail  of  enlightenment,  the  way  in  which  this  vast 
'  country  of  ours  is  governed.  The  various  depart 
'  ments  of  our  National  Government,  with  their 
I  functions  and  their  individual  peculiarities,  are  < 
;  thus  characterized  and  described  by  an  author 
'  who  has  himself  occupied  the  chief  place  and  the 
'  most  responsible  position  in  this  tremendous  and 
complex  machinery;  and  the  result  is  a  book 
which  for  the  first  time  presents  an  adequate 
'  view  of  a  subject  that  is  of  prime  interest  to 
;  every  American. 

j  SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF  ! 

Stevenson's  Great  Romance 

i  ST.  IVES 

i  - 

Being  the  Adventures  of  a  French 

Prisoner  in  England  12mo,  $1.50 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

“St.  Ives"  is  a  tale  of  action  in  the  author’s 
most  buoyant  style,  and  there  is  a  vigor  yet  light- 1 
.  heartedness,  a  continuous  grasp  of  the  Interest 
:  and  sympathy  throughout,  which  is  truly  fas 
I  cinating.  I 

The  advance  orders  having  speed- 
I  ily  exhausted  one  large  edition,  a 
\  second  is  now  in  press. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

153  and  157  Fifth  Avenue 


Special  TRottce. 

In  the  EVANOELIST  of  September  30th 

are  two  very  important  announcements. 


On  pas^  31,  we  oiler  a$15.00  Bible,  which  is 
fully  described,  for  $4.75  and  the  name  of  one 
new  subscriber,  to  whom  the  Evangelist  will 
be  sent  one  year.  Any  old  subscriber  can  secure  the 
Bible  for  himself  by  sending  $4.75,  and  ordering 
the  Evangelist  sent  to  any  relative,  missionary, 
“shut  in,”  or  benevolent  institution,  and  we  will 
mail  the  Evangelist  for  one  year,  as  directed, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


On  page  32,  we  make  an  offer  which  is  available 
to  old  and  new  subscribers  to  both  the  Century 
Magazine  and  the  Evangelist.*  The  Oallery  of 
1 00  Portraits  can  only  be  obtained  as  indicated 
in  the  advertisement. 


Every  subscriber  should  carefully  read  both  of 
these  descriptive  announcements,  and  the  acceptance 
of  either  one  or  both  oilers  will  be  promptly  filled. 

Address 

Subscription  DeportoMat  of 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York» 
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“Bon  voyage  !”  will  be  the  cry  from  tens  of 
thousands  to-morrow,  as  they  line  the  quays  of 
Havana  to  witness  the  departure  of  Weyler,  the 
late  Captain  (Jeneral  of  Cuba,  on  his  return  to 
Spain.  The  salutation,  or  the  farewell  (that  is 
there  tossed,  as  it  were,  to  him  who  stands  on 
the  receding  deck,  and  bows,  and  waves  his 
hand),  may  be  understood  in  a  double  sense. 
To  one  whom  we  love  it  is  the  wish  of  a  happy 
voyage  over  the  stormy  sea.  But  in  the  case 
of  one  whom  we  are  happy  to  see  depart, 
it  may  have  quite  another  meaning,  to  wit, 
“O'ood  riddance!”  In  the  present  case,  though 
it  may  not  be  spoken  aloud,  there  may  be  many 
a  whispered  anathema  on  one  who  will  figure  in 
history  as  a  carpet-knight  in  war,  and  a  butcher 
in  peace  I 

Cuba  has  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  unrest 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  occu 
pation  I  It  has  been  smitten  with  a  curse  almost 
from  the  day  that  Columbus  set  foot  upon  its 
shores.  If  one  of  our  countrymen  sails  from 
Key  West  and  wakes  up  the  next  morning 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  he  will  not  see  any 
sign  of  uiscontent  in  the  crowds  that  throng 
the  busy  streets,  for  the  best  of  reasons  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  Spaniards,  or  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Spaniards,  whose  attachments  are  of 
course  to  the  mother  country,  and  who  send 
home  flattering  reports  from  “the  ever  faithful 
island,’’  as  if  it  were  the  highest  joy  and  pride 
of  every  man  born  in  Cuba,  to  be  under  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Spain.  But  Spaniards,  with  all 
their  fine  social  qualities  (which  nobody  is  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  than  one  who  has  been  in 
their  country,  and  has  had  frequent  experience 
of  their  courtesy),  do  not  understand  the 
art  of  government.  They  make  a  very  poor 
business  of  it  even  at  home.  They  seem  to  have 
no  ideas  of  personal  rights  or  of  rational  liberty. 
When  the  traveller  goes  to  Spain,  if  he,  by  bis 
deferential  manner  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
recognizes  Spain  as  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe,  he  will  be  appreciated  as  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  discernment,  and  may  perhaps  re¬ 
ceive  the  compliment  that  his  (the  stranger’s) 
country,  comes  next  I  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  government,  it  is  the  exact  contrary 
of  what  Lincoln  said  a  government  ought  to  be : 
“Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  ” 
whereas  the  government  of  Spain  is  of  the  upper 
classes,  by  the  upper  classes,  and  for  the  upper 
classes.  Of  the  people  at  large  the  rulers  know  lit¬ 
tle,  and  care  less. '  And  so,  of  course,  the  inevita¬ 
ble  follows,  that  the  country  is  always  in  a  state 
of  unrest,  and  on  the  verge  of  revolution  I 

If  such  is  the  government  at  home,  what  must 
it  be  abroad  ?  Possessions  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  what  are  they  for,  if  it  be  not  to 
furnish  places  for  the  sons  of  old  Spanish  fami¬ 
lies,  who  are  at  once  “poor  and  proud,’’  and 
who  find  the  colonies  a  convenient  place  for  the 
young  cadets  to  recruit  their  broken  fortunes  f 


That  used  to  be  the  way  of  Englishmen  in  the 
early  days  of  the  East  India  Company.  If  a 
man  had  a  large  family,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  his  superfiuous  boys,  he  sent  off  one 
of  them  around  the  Ckpe  of  Good  Hope,  to  India 
to  take  care  of  himself.  But  if  he  died  of  a  fever, 
at  any  rate  the  father  got  rid  of  him.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  young  Clive  was  sent  to  India, 
and  almost  forgotten  till  a  few  years  after  word 
came  back  that  a  clerk  of  that  name  was  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  as  a  soldier  I  The  astounded 
father  could  not  believe  that  it  was  his  son 
“Bob,’’  till  at  last,  when  the  proof  was  too 
strong  to  be  doubted,  he  blurted  out  that  “he 
always  believed  the  booby  had  something  in 
him  I’’ 

But  after  a  century  of  farming  out  India  to  a 
Company,  the  English  government  took  control 
itself,  and  having  learned  by  experience,  united 
wisdom  with  power,  so  that  it  is  now  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

But  the  Spaniards  never  learn  anything.  They 
are  too  proud  to  take  advice  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  or  to  follow  their  example,  and,  as  the 
natural  consequence,  their  colonies  are  the  worst 
governed  in  the  world,  of  which  Cuba  is  the  most 
frightful  illustration,  a  misgovernment  that  has 
provoked  innumerable  uprisings,  which  have  been 
put  down  one  after  another,  and  “stamped  out” 
by  execution  of  the  leaders,  and  increased 
oppression  of  the  wretched  people,  so  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  rebellion  that  was 
continued  for  ten  years!  and  then  was  not 
“crushed,’’  but  compromised  by  a  promise  of 
certain  reforms — promises  which  it  is  said  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  insurgents  laid  down  their 
arms  I 

Now  it  is  the  same  story  over  again.  The 
rebellion  has  broken  out  as  before,  and  this 
time  the  leaders  have  sworn  an  oath  before  high 
heaven,  that  there  shall  be  no  compromise,  but 
that  the  war  shall  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
Of  course  the  retiring  Captain  General,  when 
he  gets  back  to  Spain,  and  has  his  first  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  Queen  Regent,  will  proudly  assert 
that  the  rebellion  is  subdued  I  Subdued  indeed, 
when  the  “rebels’’  show  themselves  in  sight  of 
Matanzas,  and  more  than  once  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  of  Havana,  have  been  charged  to  keep 
watch  at  the  gates  and  all  round  the  walls  I 

The  truth  is,  that  although  Spain  has  sent  to 
Cuba  the  largest  army  that  ever  was  sent  across  the 
sea,  amounting  in  all  to  2(X),000  men,  the  re¬ 
bellion  is  not  subdued,  and  there  is  no  probabil¬ 
ity  that  it  will  be.  The  crowds  on  the  quays  of 
Havana  may  cheer  to-morrow  as  loudly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  Castle  Morro  fire  guns  in  honor  of 
the  departing  hero  ( !)  and  conqueror  ( !)  but 
the  Captain  General  leaves  the  island  more 
wretched  than  before ! 

The  policy  that  he  adopted  was  that  of  a  bar¬ 
barian.  Though  he  always  wore  the  military 
trappings  of  a  marshal  of  Spain,  and  rode  gal¬ 
lantly  through  the  streets  of  Havana  amid  the 
apnlause  of  the  Spanish  people,  yet  outside  of 
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the  city  walls,  and  of  other  fortified  places,  he 
ooald  not  keep  the  held,  while  so  suspicious 
was  he  of  the  native  inhabitants  (the  loyal  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  ‘‘ever  faithful  island"),  that  he 
forced  them  to  leave  their  plantations,  where  only 
they  had  the  means  of  existence,  and  drove 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  towns, 
where  they  were  without  food,  or  the  means  of 
getting  any,  and  where  it  is  said  that  thousands 
have  died  by  the  torture— all  the  worse  because 
it  is  so  slow — of  starvation  I  Such  is  the  record 
of  the  hero  and  conqueror,  who  will  take  his 
leave  to-morrow  of  an  island  to  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  never  return  I 

But  will  his  successor  be  any  better  T  That 
remains  to  be  seen.  He,  too,  is  an  old  soldier. 
General  Ramon  Blanco,  and  has  had  a  long 
military  experience,  part  of  it  in  Cuba  eighteen 
years  ago.  This  ought  to  teach  him  wisdom, 
and  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Madrid,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  pur¬ 
sue  a  policy  of  conciliation.  And  yet  he  is  a 
soldier,  and  declares  beforehand  with  military 
emphasis,  that  his  first  duty  will  be  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  before  he  can  listen  to  any  com¬ 
promise  or  negotiation  1  To  make  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess  he  takes  20,000  fresh  troops  with  him,  in¬ 
tending  ‘‘to  proceed  with  the  greatest  energy 
against  the  insurgents,  and  to  establish  peace  in 
the  island  by  following  the  svstem  he  pursued 
in  Cuba  in  18791"  This  sounds  heroic.  But 
the  Bible  says,  ‘‘Let  not  him  that  putteth  on 
his  armour  boast  himself  as  he  that  taketh  it 
off.”  _ 

If  he  proposes  to  reopen  the  war,  all  that  we 
can  say  is,  Go  ahead !  Perhaps  he  will  find  it 
more  easy  than  his  predecessor  did  to  drag  his 
cannon  through  the  swamps,  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  BO  as  to  sweep  away  all  the  rebels,  that 
may  be  in  biding  here  and  there  in  th  ten 
thousand  recesses  of  an  island  six  hundred 
miles  long!  And  perhaps,  (to  take  the  other 
contingency)  before  one  year  has  passed  over 
his  head,  he  will  be  ‘‘a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man!"  But  one  thing  at  a  time!  To-morrow 
Weyler  departs !  And  may  we  never  see  his  like 
again  1 

It  we  have  seemed  wanting  in  enthusiasm  in 
regard  to  the  project  of  transporting  the  Jews 
from  the  different  countries  of  Europe  where  they 
have  found  a  home,  back  to  Palestine,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  Hebrew  state,  we  must  urge 
in  support  of  our  view  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  Jews  are  not  good  colonists. 
This  is  not  an  impeachment  of  their  ability  in 
other  directions,  but  merely  proves  that  they 
are  so  habituated  to  a  different  life,  that  it  is 
hard  to  turn  them  aside  from  the  business 
which  seems  to  come  most  naturally  to  them — 
that  of  traders  and  traffickers,  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms  which  are  included  in  that  gen¬ 
eral  designation.  Nor  are  they  the  only  people 
who  have  their  peculiar  tastes  that  fit  them  for 
peculiar  avocations.  For  illustration,  take  two 
countries  and  two  peoples  that  are  close  side  by 
side — the  English  and  the  French,  two  nations, 
who  are  literally  in  sight  of  one  another,  with  only 
the  Channel  between  them,  and  who  are  yet  so 
different  in  their  tastes  and  habits,  that  while 
the  English  are  admirable  colonizers  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  they  plant  themselves,  the 
French  are  very  poor  ones.  You  can  transplant 
a  dozen  Elnglishmen  while  you  transplant  one 
Frenchman  1  It  is  only  a  day’s  sail  by  steamer 
across  the  Mediterranean  from  Marseilles  to  Al¬ 
giers,  and  the  emigrants  from  the  south  of  France 
find  themselves  in  a  land  which  reminds  them  of 
their  own  vine-clad  hills,  and  yet  they  are  always 
sighing  for  France, and  longing  to  return.  ‘‘Ah, " 
said  a  Frenshwoman  whom  the  writer  was  once 
congratulating  on  the  beautiful  country  and  the 
mild  climate  of  Algeria,  ‘‘There  is  but  one 
Francs  I  but  one  Paris  I"  Yet  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  do  not  hesitate  to  exile  them¬ 


selves  from  their  native  islands,  if  they  think 
tbe^  can  better  their  condition,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  ends  of  the  Mrth,  turning  up 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand,  and  find  themselves  at  home  in  every 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  habitable  world. 

Now  in  this  the  Jews  are  more  like  the  French 
than  like  the  English.  They  are  not  good  colon¬ 
ists.  Go  where  they  may,  they  cannot  turn 
themselves  inside  out,  and  become  new  crea¬ 
tures.  They  will  always  remain  what  they  have 
been  for  two  thousand  years,  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  almost  as  much  as  the  gypsies, 
roaming  in  every  land,  but  having  no  wish  or 
aptitude  for  settling  down  in  one  country  and 
making  a  commonwealth  of  their  own. 

This  has  been  fully  proved  by  experiment.  A 
year  or  two  since  there  died  in  Austria  a  Jew, 
who  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world, 
and  who  was  at  the  same  time  passionately 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  bis  race. 
So  full  was  he  of  schemes  to  that  end,  that  he 
appropriated  many  millions  to  transport  them 
in  shiploads  to  South  America,  and  establish 
them  in  a  land  where  the  earth  yielded  an 
abundance  for  the  service  of  man.  And  yet, 
after  a  fair  trial  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
experiment  has  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  the 
poor  children  of  Israel  are  like  those  of  their 
race  who  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  of  Babylon ! 
Then  they  sighed  for  Jerusalem ;  but  now  it 
seems  as  if  they  would  be  better  pleased  with 
any  comfortable  place  in  Europe  or  in  North 
America.  The  disastrous  result  of  this  costly 
experiment  is  told  in  an  article  in  “The  Sun” 
of  this  city,  which  we  copy  on  another  page. 

I  It  would  be  well  if  the  enthusiasts  who  are  urg- 
!  ing  a  similar  venture  in  Palestine,  would  take 
warning  from  the  failure. 

GENERAL  NEAL  DOW. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

The  old  hero  is  gone  at  last,  full  of  years  and 
of  true  honors;  and  like  a  hero  he  died  with 
his  armor  on.  Neal  Dow  was  the  son  of  a  tan¬ 
ner,  and  in  bis  father’s  tannery  he  got  some 
good  hints  about  hanging  the  hide  of  theliquor- 
trafiQc  on  the  fence  well  “dressed."  He  came 
of  a  Quaker  stock ;  and  like  John  Bright,  Joseph 
Sturge  and  Whittier,  he  was  a  fighting  Quaker 
with  a  polemic  pluck  under  a  straight  coat,  and 
keen  for  confiicts  for  truth  and  temperance  and 
righteousness.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
he  drew  the  sword,  and  enlisted— raising  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  volunteers  of  which  he  was  chosen  the 
Colonel.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Briga¬ 
dier-General,  was  twice  wounded  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Hudson  in  Louisiana  (May  27th,  1863), 
and  was  taken  prisoner  while  lying  in  a  house 
near  the  battle-field.  The  Confederates  sent 
him  to  Libbey  prison,  where  he  had  a  sore  time 
of  it;  he  was  captured  in  summer  clothing,  and 
the  rebels  gave  him  nothing  better  when  the 
winter  winds  pierced  that  wretched  old  Bastile. 

Neal  Dow’s  crusade  against  the  curse  of  strong 
drink  began  in  his  early  manhood.  He  labored 
zealously  in  meetings  for  total  abstinence,  and 
year  after  year  addressed  the  people  in  churches 
and  school-houses — thus  doing  his  full  share  in 
creating  a  powerful  public  sentiment  against  the 
drink  curse.  He  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Portland 
in  the  spring  of  1851 ;  and  then  he  struck  the 
bold  stroke  which  was  “heard  around  the 
world,  ’  ’  and  made  him  famous  as  the  Father  of 
Prohibition.  Mr.  James  Appleton  had  urged  a 
prohibitory  measure  in  the  legislature  of  Maine 
previously,  but  without  success.  Mayor  Dow 
drafted  a  hill  and  placed  in  it  the  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  which  became  its  core  idea.  It  was  the 
right  of  the  civil  authoiities  to  search  all  prem¬ 
ises  where  it  was  suspected  that  intoxicating 
liquors  were  kept  for  sale,  and  to  seize  such 


liquors  and  confiscate  them.  The  persons  de¬ 
tected  in  keeping  them  were  subjected  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  It  was  this  sharp  scimeter  of  search 
and  seizure  which  gave  the  original  “Maine 
Law"  its  deadly  power. 

The  brave  little  Quaker  Mayor — for  he  was 
short  and  very  compact  in  his  build — took  his 
bill  up  to  Augusta ;  it  was  promptly  passed  by  a 
bom inally  “Democratic"  legislature;  he  brought 
it  home  in  triumph,  and  in  less  than,  three 
months  there  was  not  an  open  dramshop  or  dis¬ 
tillery  in  Portland !  All  Maine  swung  into  line 
for  suppression  of  the  tippling  houses.  For 
celerity  and  thoroughness  of  execution,  Dow’s 
campaign  reminds  one  of  Napoleon’s  first  splen¬ 
did  campaign  in  Italy.  Mayor  Dow  invited  me 
to  visit  him  in  the  autumn  of  1851;  and  I 
went  on  to  see  the  conqueror  on  his  own  battle¬ 
field.  He  drove  me  over  the  city,  whose  pure 
air  was  not  polluted  with  the  faintest  smell  of 
alcohol ;  it  was  like  the  first  whiff  of  a  temper¬ 
ance  millennium. 

Then  began  an  intimacy  with  the  intrepid 
reformer  which  continued  to  bis  dying  hour. 
I  took  part  in  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal 
to  him  at  a  magnificent  public  meeting  in  Trip 
ler  Hall,  New  York;  and  of  all  the  thirteen 
speakers  on  that  evening  I  am  the  only  survivor. 
With  him  I  addressed  the  legislature  of  New 
York  (in  January,  1853),  and  various  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  Our  correspondence  was 
BO  constant  and  intimate  that  if  I  had  preserved 
all  his  letters  they  would  make  a  history  of  the 
Prohibition  movement  from  1851  to  1857 — the 
years  of  its  widest  successes.  A  most  forceful 
magnetic  man  he  was;  thoroughly  honest  and 
courageous ;  but  withal  a  man  of  womanly  ten¬ 
derness  in  his  sympathies.  Sometimes  his 
quick  temper  took  fire,  and  led  bim  to  severe 
censures  of  those  who  could  not  see  as  he  did ; 
he  often  indulged  in  rather  sweeping  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  churches  for  not  joining  in  his  cru¬ 
sade.  I  have  been  permitted  to  know  intimately 
many  of  the  leaders  in  great  moral  reforms,  on 
both  sides  of  the  water;  and  a  purer,  braver, 
sounder  heart  was  not  to  be  found  among  them 
than  that  which  throbbed  under  the  straight 
coat  of  General  Neal  Dow.  On  his  ninetieth 
birthday  he  sent  my  dear  wife  his  fine  photo¬ 
graph  ;  1  placed  his  white  locks  alongside  of  the 
photograph  which  Gladstone  gave  to  her,  and 
we  call  them  our  duet  of  grand  old  men. 

The  closing  years  of  General  Neal  Dow— like 
the  closing  years  of  Martin  Luther — were  dis¬ 
turbed  and  clouded  with  anxieties.  He  saw  the 
great  and  beneficent  movement  which  he  had 
championed,  checked  with  many  unexpected 
difficulties,  and  encountering  some  disastrous 
reverses.  Six  States  which  enacted  total  prohi¬ 
bition  forty  years  ago,  repealed  the  law.  In  the 
four  or  five  States  which  retain  the  law  on  their 
statute-books,  its  thorough  and  salutary  enforce¬ 
ment  depends  on  the  moral  sentiment  for  tem¬ 
perance  in  the  various  localities.  In  his  own 
beloved  Maine,  bis  own  beloved  law  was  tram¬ 
pled  down  in  some  places,  and  in  others  is  made 
the  football  of  designing  politicians.  These  re¬ 
verses  saddened  the  old  hero’s  heart ;  and  last 
March  he.  sent  to  the  public  meeting  in  Port¬ 
land  which  celebrated  hie  93d  birthday  this 
message- “That  the  purposes  of  my  life-work 
will  be  accomplished  at  some  time  I  do  not 
doubt.  I  earnestly  wished  it  to  come  in  my 
time.  In  that  hope  and  expectation  I  shall  fail, 
for  reasons  known  to  all  intelligent  men,  which 
I  hope  and  believe  will  not  long  block  the  way.  ’’ 

What  the  brave  old  man  referred  to  we  need 
not  say  here ;  but  the  only  effective  hindrance 
that  ever  can  “block  the  way"  of  the  righteous 
law  to  close  dram  shops  is  the  want  of  a  power¬ 
ful  public  conscience  behind  it  Neal  Dow  was 
always  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  moral 
effort  and  legal  prohibition  must  go  hand  in 
hand  together.  His  noble  career  was  illumi¬ 
nated  with  some  splendid  achievements,  and 
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clouded  with  some  sore  diBappointments. 
Through  eunshine  and  BtQrm  he  courageouBly 
fought  for  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  hie  fellow-men  from  a  etupendous  curee. 
The  name  of  Neal  Dow  will  be  alwaye  memora- 

le  aa  one  of  the  trueet,  purest,  and  braveet 
philanthropists  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

THE  NEW  ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

Having  spent  a  few  months  in  Elmira,  I  be¬ 
came  greatly  interested  in  her  historic  College 
for  Women.  On  visiting  that  part  of  the  city 
where  this  institution  is  located,  I  found  the 
main  building  to  be  a  huge  structure  of  brick, 
crowning  College  Hill.  There  are  four  stories 
containing  the  study,  and  class-rooms,  and 
light,  cheerful  apartments  for  the  boarders. 
The  dining-room,  on  the  first  floor,  has  recently 
been  remodelled,  and  is  now  a  most  perfect 
ladies’  restaurant,  with  its  new  appointments. 
An  elevator  is  in  constant  operation  between  the 
basement  and  “Senior  Hail,’’  on  the  fourth 
floor.  The  fifth  story  is  devoted  to  the  Art 
Studios,  where  the  most  competent  teachers 
preside.  In  the  basement  are  the  gymnasium, 
laboratories  and  general  scientific  departments. 
This  year.  Dr.  Charles  Forbes,  formerly  of 
Rochester,  has  joined  the  faculty,  and  has 
charge  of  the  Biological  department,  to  which, 
by  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the  College,  has 
been  added  new  apparatus,  so  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  equipped  in  a  superior  manner. 
Back  of  the  main  building  is  the  Music  Hall, 
in  charge  of  excellent  instructors  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  This  building  is  fitted  up 
with  class-rooms  for  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
lessons;  and  several  practice-rooms,  all  with 
sound-proof  walls,  and  furnished  with  fine 
pianos.  At  the  foot  of  College  Hill  is  the 
Observatory.  Here,  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Dr.  Ford,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
telescope,  the  students  pursue  the  study  of 
Astronomy.  Across  the  street  from  the  main 
entrance  is  the  President’s  residence — a  square, 
old-fashioned  building  with  wide  porches — set 
ting  far  back  in  a  grove  of  trees.  The  College 
buildings  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  fifteen 
acres  of  beautiful  campus.  From  the  main 
building,  high  on  the  hill,  the  grounds  slope 
to  a  tiny  lake,  where  the  girls  spend  many  of 
their  recreation  hours,  rowing.  The  lake  is 
surrounded  by  tall,  old  trees,  that  make  it  an 
enchanting  spot,  on  a  summer’s  day.  South  of 
the  lake  is  the  basket-ball  field  ;  east  of  it  the 
tennis-courts.  The  campus  is  filled  with  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  and  great  shade-trees.  Rustic 
benches  are  scattered  about,  and  the  view  from 
College  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
city. 

Before  meeting  President  MacKenzie,  I  heard 
much  about  his  remarkable  work  recently  under¬ 
taken  in  connection  with  the  College.  By 
means  of  hia  untiring  energy,  his  executive 
powers  and  his  strong  personality  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  about  new  and  progressive 
life  in  every  department  of  this  important  edu¬ 
cational  institution.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  his  effort  feel  assured  that  under 
his  guidance  and  inspiration  the  College  will 
prosper  as  never  before.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago  President  MacKenzie  began  an  effort 
toward  the  complete  endowment  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  To  this  end  he  made  an  appeal  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  which  met  with  a  most 
hearty  response.  The  trustees  living  in  Elmira 
pledged  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  people  of 
the  city  brought  the  amount  up  to  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  and  friends  in  the  southern  and 
central  part  of  the  State  contributed  sufiScient 
to  increase  the  sum  to  nearly  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  Such  are  the  terms  of  subscription  that 
none  of  that  already  pledged  can  be  collected 
nntil  the  amount  reaches  the  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  liberality  of  those  con¬ 
stituting  the  wealthy  Synod  of  New  York  will. 
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beyond  question  see  to  it  that  the  splendid 
effort  of  President  MacKenzie  will  be  brought  to 
a  successful  issue  in  the  very  near  future. 

At  Commencement  last  June,  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  the  city  was  phenomenal.  Every 
store  and  public  building  in  town  was  decorated 
in  purple  and  gold,  the  College  colors.  Wide 
streamers  floated  from  the  trolley-cars,  and 
every  public-spirited  mac,  who  rode  a  wheel  or 
drove  a  horse,  adorned  his  handle-bars  or  whip 
with  the  prevailing  colors.  In  the  midst  of  this 
ovation,  the  College  graduated  the  largest  class 
in  her  history. 

Immediately  after  Commencement,  President 
MacKenzie  began  correspondence  with  prospec¬ 
tive  students.  As  a  result  of  his  untiring 
efforts,  the  new  student  body  numbered  over 
fifty,  the  largest  incoming  for  many  years.  They 
come  from  the  far  West  and  South.  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  sent  her  daughters,  so  that  twelve 
States  of  the  Union  are  represented.  Had  cot 
Dr.  MacKenzie  insisted  on  maintaining  the 
high  standard  for  entrance,  many  more  would 
have  bedh  matriculated.  As  it  is,  the  new  stu¬ 
dents  are  an  exceptionally  clever  class  of  girls, 
all  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  Col¬ 
lege  duties.  The  Music  Hall  has  the  largest 
attendance  since  the  hall  was  built  by  Mr. 
Qillett,  several  years  ago.  Rev.  Murray  H. 
Gardner,  one  of  the  new  professors  has  created 
a  fine  impression  on  the  students  who  meet  him 
in  Biblical  Literature  and  Christian  Sociology. 

The  new  methods  introduced  into  the  house¬ 
hold  life  and  courses  of  study,  are  so  highly 
appreciated  that  registration  for  next  year  has 
already  commenced. 

Forty-two  years  ago,  in  1855,  Simeon  Benja¬ 
min  founded  Elmira  College.  Towards  the  end 
of  it’s  first  decade,  the  institution,  valued  at 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
was  made  a  gift  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
New  York,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  should  be  sustained  by  that  body. 
Through  some  over  sight,  the  Synod  has  not, 
during  all  these  years,  contributed  a  single  I 
dollar  towards  the  financial  support  of  the  Col 
lege.  This  oversight  is,  no  doubt,  more  the 
result  of  neglect  to  ask,  than  of  unwillingness 
to  give.  We  read  of  the  princely  giving  of  some 
great  men,  to  the  school  of  their  founding. 
Johns  Hopkins  gave  more  than  three  million 
dollars  to  the  institution  bearing  his  name ; 
Stephen  Girard  gave  eight  million  dollars  to  the  i 
school  which  he  founded  for  orphaned  boys; 
Judge  Packer  gave  three  million  dollars  to 
Lehigh.  There  are  not  many  who  are  able  to 
bestow  money  in  this  princely  manner ;  but  there 
must  still  be  those  in  this  great  State  of  New 
York,  who  are  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  generos¬ 
ity,  and  who  have  the  means  to  do  for  Elmira 
College,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  as  these  gen¬ 
erous  donors  have  done  in  times  past. 

Visitor. 


The  September  statement  which  Treasurer 
Hand  of  the  Foreign  Board  sends  out  is  encour¬ 
aging  in  that  no  falling  off  in  the  total,  but  a 
slight  gain,  is  shown,  as  compared  with  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1896.  The  churches  gain,  $1,148.16; 
the  Woman’s  Boards,  $4,300.74;  the  Sunday- 
schools,  $303.24,  and  legacies,  $1,424.47.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  month  were  $20,191.04. 
The  shrinkages  are  $.34.88  on  the  part  of  the 
Young  People,  and  the  big  sum  of  $4,421.18 
under  the  head  of  “miscellaneous.’’  Some  will, 
notwithstanding,  regard  this  last  as  of  favora¬ 
ble  augury.  Six  months  of  the  current  church 
year  have  now  passed,  and  as  compared  with 
the  same  months  of  last  year,  the  gain  is  $1,112- 
.86.  The  showing  would  have  been  better,  but 
for  the  large  falling  off  ($9,109.18)  in  legacies. 
The  Women’s  Boards  have  done  nobly,  their  gain 
being  $9,769.40.  The  Young  People,  it  is  inti¬ 
mated,  are  contributing  through  the  Women’s 
Boards.  I 


BET.  B.  FAT  MILLS  BEGINS  IN  BOSTON. 

The  widely  advertised  services  to  be  held  at 
Music  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  as 
preacher,  had  its,^introductory  formalities  last 
evening  at  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  It 
was  really  a  reception  tendered  to  him  by  way 
of  emphasizing  the  new  doctrines  and  methods 
of  reaching  the  people,  about  whir^h  so  much  has 
been  published  of  late.  Dr.  Hale  presided  and 
gave  the  opening  address.  Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears, 
Chairman  of  the  invitation  Committee,  pre¬ 
sented  his  formal  paper  signed  by  fifty  ministers 
and  a  large  number  of  laymen  of  Boston,  in¬ 
viting  Mr.  Mills  to  undertake  the  special  work 
already  known  to  the  public.  Mr.  Sears  declared 
that  his  call  to  leadership  did  not  emanate 
from  any  one  sect  or  party,  and  was  tendered 
with  the  hope  that  a  large  and  lasting  service 
would  result  to  the_honor  of  true  religion 
Boston. 

Dr.  Hale  said:  “The  town  of  Boston  now 
exists  because  over  2(X)"years  ago  a  body  of  men 
settled  here  who  declared.that  they  would  not  be 
led  around  by  the  nose  on  account  of  relisious 
belief.  Young  men  come  to  me,’’  said  the 
speaker,  “asking  what  vocation  they  shall 
choose;  and  when  I  suggest  the  ministry,  they 
throw  up  their  hands  in  dismay  and  respond 
that  they  cannot  lead'a'life  in  which  they  are 
compelled  to  follow  to  the  letter  the  dictatM  of 
another.  Mr.  Mills, ’’ he  said,  “would  teach  a 
better  way.’’  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  spoke  for  the 
clergymen  of  Boston,  expressing  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Mills  will  reach  thousands  at  the  Music 
Hall  services  who  never  attend  any  church. 

In  rising  to  respond,  Mr.  Mills  was  greeted 
with  prolonged  applause.  He  said  that  he  was 
profoundly  moved  by  the' words  spoken  and  by 
the  responsibilities  assumed, 'and  yet  filled  with 
unbounded  hope.  He  deemed  it  of  much  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  world  had.so'advanced  that  min¬ 
isters  of  different  denominations  could  unite  in 
this  call.  His  mission  could  hardly  be  called 
religious,  in  the  old  dogmatic  sense.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  in  science,  philosophy, 
art  and  material  progress  generally,  the  best  is 
yet  to  come.  His  platform  would  embrace  men 
as  men,  all  who  were  even^somewhat  religious, 
for  none  of  them  were  as  spiritual  as  the  holy 
heart  would  wish.  He  could* discern,  he  said, 
good  in  all  our  great  systems,  though  for  the 
most  part  for  the  past,  and  not  for  the  future 
which  is  to  have  a  greater  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  its  own. 

Just  what  this  system'is  to  be,  Mr.  Mills  will 
set  forth  in  due  time  in’the  Music  Hali  meet¬ 
ings  now  to  begin. 

Dr.  Lorrimer  preached  an  eloquent  sermon 
yesterday  on  Neal  Dow,  and  the  Prospects  of  the 
Cause  of  Temperance,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
long  and  honored  career. 

Dr.  Scott  F.  Hershy  at'the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  spoke  on  the  same  theme.  He  urged 
upon  his  auditors  that  faith  in  God  and  love  for 
the  Bible,  were  most  cbaracterietic*traits  of  the 
great  champion  of  prohibition.  His  strong  con¬ 
victions  not  only  made  him  steadfast  against  all 
opposition,  but  were  the  secret  of  hie  growth  in 
energy  and  nobility  of  character.  C.  S.  D. 

Our  fine  central  city  Syracuse,  is  engaged  in 
celebrating  its  Semi-Centennial  Jubilee.  Sev¬ 
eral  discourses  were  given  in  the  churches  with 
reference  to  the  occasion.  Dr.  George  R.  Spald¬ 
ing,  who  occupies  the  historic  h'irst  Church 
pulpit,  spoke  on  “The  Making  of  a  City,’’  in  a 
way  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  a  just  civic  pride. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Churches  at  the  new  Wieting  Opera  House, 
partly  religious  and  musical  in  character.  Dr. 
Kenyon  read  an  ode  written  by  him,  for  the 
occasion.  On  Monday  night  the  people  came 
together  in  mass  meeting,  the  proceedings  in 
charge  of  the  city  authorities,  and  a  grand 
parade  is  announc^  as  the  feature  of  Tuesday. 
Then,  for  five  nights,  the  Historical  Association 
will  give  a  series  of  representations,  designed  to 
commemorate  Village  history.  City  history,  and 
National  history.  It  is  promised  that  these  will 
be  instructive  in  their  faithfulnesa 
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THIh  nv  A  NiriCI-  ICTT  lost  her  birthright  becauae  she  ahrunk  BETUBN  OF  LOBD  EELTIN  TO  ENGLAND. 

Ill  Cr  T  i  1  Cr  1.  a  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  How  well  we  remem-  - 

.  ber  the  apring  of  the  year  1882,  when  we  were  Ab  I  have  been,  first  and  last,  knocked  about 

WHT  WOULD  NOT  FBANCE  BE  A  GOOD  Cairo,  and  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering !  the  world  a  good  deal,  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  see 
POWEB  TO  HATE  PALESTINE  I  unrest  grew  till  it  became  open  rebellion,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  But  there  is  no 

There  is  weenine  and  wailine  in  manv  carts  anarchy  that  had  to  be  acquaintance  that  is  more  instructive,  and  there- 

Of  cnristendom  tnat  I'alestine  snouw  be  still  lighting,  the  French  fleet  in  front  of  Alexandria  «  ««  t  u  tv. 

under  the  bloody  rule  of  the  Turk!  But  for  this  pulled  up  their  anchors  and  sailed  away,  leaving  More  than  fifty  years  ago  I  remember  the 

Christendom  has  only  to  blame  herself.  The  the  battle  to  the  English  alone,  who  bombarded  which  1  listened  to  the  lectures  of 

Turk  still  lords  it  over  the  Holy  Land,  because  the  city,  and  a  few  weeks  after  routed  Arabi  Hopkins  on  Astronomy,  and  looked 

Christian  Europe  has  put  him  there  and  keeps  Pssha  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  so  in  one  short  through  the  little  telescope  (though  it  seemed 
him  there!  Indeed  if  it  had  only  kept  its  hands  «o>pa>gD.  England  made  herself  master  of  very  large  then)  that  was  mounted  on  the  first 
off,  the  Turk  would  have  been  driven  out  more  EgXPt.  which  she  has  held  to  this  Observatory  which  was  erected  on  this  side  of 

than  sixty  years  ago,  without  a  single  shot  hav-  she  is  carrying  her  ^wer  the  ocean;  and  the  interest  with  which,  when 

inir  been  fired  bv  anv  Christian  cower  !  For  scross  the  Desert,  and  will,  we  gpeDding  a  winter  in  New  Haven,  I  went  to 

mg  been  tired  by  any  Christian  power  I  l<or  trust,  soon  retake  Khartoom,  which  was  lost  on  v  t  *  «  t>  »  a  n- 

those  were  the  days  when  Mohammed  Ali  ruled  the  day  that  Gordon  fell.  All  this  is  in  the  in-  Lectures  of  Professor  Silliman,  whio 

in  Egypt,  and  from  being  a  bumble  servant  of  terest  of  good  government  and  of  civilization.  °  ^  Puritan  preachers  shake 

the  Sultan,  had  grown  so  great  that  he  defied  But  what  shall  be  done  to  soothe  the  pride  heads  at  the  audacity  of  a  man  who  would 

his  master,  and  made  war  upon  him,  sending  his  of  France,  which  feels  that  she  has  been  bereaved  to  intimate  that  the  world  was  more  than 

son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  into  Palestine,  with  an  o*  **®^  ®^®™  t^®  conquest  f  It  is  really  piti-  six  thousand  years  old ! 

army  that  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  pitched  ^  France”  standing  on  the  shore  But  the  ideas  of  men  have  enlarged  a  good 

batUee,  and  was  pushing  on  in  its  course  of  Mediterranean,  like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  deal  within  half  a  century,  and  now  it  is  found 

it ... b,  th.  i„ter,»tio„  ““ 

of  the  Christian  powers,  but  for  which  Ibrahim  children  !  But  she  is  not  quite  desolate.  Has  ^  ®  fl>x  thousand  years  o  , 

would  have  marched  straight  to  the  Bosphorus,  ahe  not  a  great  colony  in  Algeria?  And  in  it  may  be  six  millions,  and  yet  retain  our 


that  it  may  be  six  millions,  and  yet  retain  our 


and  had  hie  rebellious  flag  flying  on  all  the  mins-  Tunis,  which  she  snatched  out  of  the  hand  of  ^^*®^  ®  Creator,  and  in  the  Bible  also, 

rets  of  Constantinople  !  Thus  the  Eastern  ques-  Italy  ?  To  this  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion 

tion  would  have  settled  itself  !  Moslem  would  France  still  mourns  for  Egypt,  suppose,  no  one  has  contributed  more  than  Lord  Kelvin, 

have  fought  with  Moslem,  and  the  power  of  the  ^  ®^®“*  ^®  lowers  of  Europe  the  foremost  man  of  science  in  Great  Britain, 

Turk  would  have  been  broken  without  the  shed-  8e“ero«Bly  *«>-oe  that  she  should  have  who  has  been  in  this  country  for  a  few  weeks, 

ding  of  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  !  is  t  if  *‘'®  “®«‘‘“8 

All  this  is  Lied  to  mind  by  the  recent  demon-  not  so  great  but  toat  she  could  Association  at  Toronto,  from  which  he  turned 

All  tniB  IS  called  to  mina  ny  me  recent  aemon  gp^re  it  for  a  consideration.  If  the  Sultan 

etration  of  the  Jews  toward  the  recovery  of  their  should  demand  a  hundred  millions,  what  is  that  P®®b'“K  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 

ancient  Land  of  Promise.  We  cannot  say  that  to  France  which  paid  a  thousand  millions  as  Vancouver,  and  returning  by  the  Yellowstone 

we  are  surprised,  but  we  confess  to  being  a  little  indemnity  to  Germany  after  the  Franco-  I*®rk.  Now,  as  always,  he  is  keen  in  his  obser- 

amused  at  the  disappointment  of  some  excellent  Prussian  War  f  Seriously,  if  France  were  once  vations,  and  delighted  to  see  improvement  of 

friends  that  we  do  not  rush  into  a  fervent  en-  possession,  the  whole  land  would  soon  be  any  kind,  even  though  it  may  reflect  on  the 

thusiaam  for  the  reesUblishment  of  an  Isra-  Railroads  would  run  across  the  glower  pace  of  his  countrymen.  He  finds  elec- 

elitishsUte.  But  perhaps  the  fact  that  we  have  (o'  "“‘I®')  the  mountains,  tricity  utilized  in  the  United  States  more  than 

been  in  Palestine  and  seen  with  our  own  eyes  Sidon  would  have  a  commerce  that  jjj  Qjggt  Britain.  The  works  at  Niagara  filled 

the  barrenness  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  e  ancient  ^jth  wonder,  and  he  goes  into  ecstaciee  over 

■v  ...  .  a  i-A  .V  T  V  Phenicians.  And  then  if  the  Jews  wished  to  go  „ 

the  utter  sUgnation  of  1>I®  «»®  J®wb  who  ^  ^  the  new  Subway  in  Boston,  so  smoothly  running 

are  on  the  ground,  has  checked  our  eagerness  y^der  the  nrotection  of  a  stronir  irovernment.  and  perfectly  lighted,  with  the  pure  air  of  the 
and  led  us  to  look  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  *  “  protection  01  a  strong  government,  f  .  .  ..  .u  j  1  j 

T»  ifa  androbuild  their  altars,  and  worship  after  the  upper  world,  all  in  contrast  to  the  dark,  dirty,  and 

Land  from  another  quarter.  If  indeed  its  pres-  *  .u  *  ...  ...  j  j  -i  j  «  t  1 

ent  occupants  were  to  be  driven  out  like  the  ^®‘'  I®thers,  with  none  to  molest  or  ill  smelling  underground  railroads  of  London ! 

Canaanites,  wo  should  prefer  to  see  the  land  “ake  them  afraid.  H  M  F  As  to  his  inventions,  Tesla  says:  “For  the  last 

repeopled  by  Christians  rather  than  by  Jews.  — —  "  fifty  years  we  have  been  depending  on  instruments 

The  most  sacred  associations  of  Palestine  are  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  does  invented  by  him.  It  is  impossible  to  intimate 
those  connected  with  the  birth  and  life  and  not  recover  hie  strength  so  rapidly  as  he  has  in  the  benefits  to  science  which  have  come  from 
death  of  onr  Divine  Master.  To  the  Jews  these  former  years,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  will  j^ig  instruments  which  are  used  in  every  labora- 
are  no  attractions.  They  may  go  and  weep  by  remain  in  Switzerland  a  few  weeks  longer.  This  world.  He  has  given  us  the  per- 

the  walls  of  the  Temple,  that  the  alien  has  come  is  undoubtedly  wise,  for  the  excitement  of  the  -  .  .  _  •  „  , _ _ _ j  • 

...  ....  fected  mariner  s  compass,  and  just  imagine  what 

into  their  land,  but  what  associations  have  they,  coming  election  might  be  a  severe  strain  upon  ,  .  .  .  .  ...  .  ,  . 

..  .  ..u  r.  u  j  M  u-  r.  ij  u  1.  j  .  u  ij  •  j  .  that  has  doDO  for  navigation  and  commerco!  and 

or  can  they  have,  with  Bethlehem  and  Naza-  him.  It  would  be  hard  to  hold  him  in,  and  yet  . 

reth,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Via  to  let  him  loose  as  far  as  his  ardent  spirit  would  oceai  telegraphy  he  Las  given  us  the  delicate 
Dolorosa,  through  which  Jesus  went  bearing  carry  him,  might  involve  serious  danger.  Mean-  instruments  which  are  now  used  for  recording 
His  cross,  or  Calvary  where  He  gave  up  the  while  his  pulpit  will  be  occupied  in  the  morn-  messages  under  all  the  seas.”  As  our  readers 
ghost  T  ings  by  Dr.  Stryker,  the  President  of  Hamilton  know,  it  was  he  who  invented  the  instrument 

The  hope  of  Palestine  is  not  from  the  return  College,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  boldly  for  signalling  across  the  ocean,  by  which  the 
of  the  Jews.  But  there  would  be  hope  if  it  as  be  ought  to  speak.  The  sermon  of  last  Sun-  Atlantic  Telegraph  was  made  possible, 
were  under  the  control  of  an  European  power,  day  produced  a  great  impression,  on  account  of  On  the  return  of  Lord  Kelvin  to  the  East,  he 
that  had  enlightened  ideas  of  government,  and  which  we  have  asked  leave  to  print  it,  that  those  spent  a  few  days  in  Lenox,  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
could  infuse  life  into  it,  building  cities,  open-  who  could  not  hear,  might  read  it.  Mr.  Kuddcon-  and  Mrs.  George  Westinghouse,  and  it  was 
ing  ports  for  commerce,  not  only  up  and  down  ducts  all  the  other  services  of  the  Madison  delightful  to  have  them  all  burst  in  upon  us 
the  Mediterranean,  but  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  Square  Church,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  quite  unexpectedly  and  recall  with  so  much 

Solomon  sent  his  ships,  and  even  to  the  Indies,  whole  congregation.  gratification  the  days  that  they  had  been  under 


Canaanites,  we  should  prefer  to  see  the  land 
repeopled  by  Christians  rather  than  by  Jews. 
The  most  sacred  associations  of  Palestine  are 


of  the  Jews.  But  there  would  be  hope  if  it  as  be  ought  to  speak.  The  sermon  of  last  Sun- 
were  under  the  control  of  an  European  power,  day  produced  a  great  impression,  on  account  of 


The  marvellous  restoratiori  of  Elgypt  since  it  has 
come  under  the  control  of  England  shows  what 


hole  congregation.  gratification  the  days  that  they  had  been  under 

-  our  roof.  Indeed,  he  said  he  recollected  no  inci- 

We  call  attention  to  a  Memorial  Service  in  dent  in  his  visit  to  America,  that  had  given 


can  be  done  with  one  of  these  old  countries  by  a  honor  of  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  to  be  held  under  the  them  more  pleasure  than  their  visit  to  us  in  the 
good  government.  France  is  greatly  annoyed  auspices  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Berkshire  Hills.  We  met  them  again  last  week 
that  England  is  in  possession  of  the  rich  valley  Publication  House,  in  the  Bloomingdaie  Re-  with  a  large  company  and  afterwards  quite  alone, 
of  the  Nile,  to  which  she  has  an  equal,  or  a  formed  Church,  (corner  Boulevard  and  Sixty-  where  we  could  have  an  hour’s  conversation  on 
greater  claim.  “Did  not  a  Frenchman,  Lesseps,  eighth  street),  on  Sunday  evening  next,  October  what  is  of  supreme  interest  to  me,  the  relation 
open  a  way  through  the  desert  by  the  Suez  Canal  17th,  at  8  o’clock.  Extracts  will  be  read  from  of  science  to  religion.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
when  England  scouted  it  as  an  engineering  im-  letters  written  by  Hons.  Nelson  Dingley  and  the  scientific  men  in  England  who  once  paraded 
possibility?”  True!  Every  word  true !  France  Hiram  Price,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Dr.  Her-  with  pride  as  scurners  of  a  spiritual  faith,  are  not 
and  England  had  equal  rights  from  the  fact  that  rick  Johnson,  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson  and  others,  and  quite  so  haughty  as  they  once  were.  Modern  in- 
neither  had  any  right  at  all,  except  that  it  was  addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Madison  Peters,  vestigation  is  learning  the  wisdom  of  the  saying 
necessary  that  the  great  commercial  nations  Joshua  L.  Bailey  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  James  of  Bacon,  that  while  a  little  knowledge  may  lead 
should  have  control  of  a  passage  to  India.  But  B.  Dunn,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur.  a  man  to  scepticism,  a  larger  study  of  the  laws 
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of  nature,  a  larger,  wider,  deeper  Jcnowledge, 
will  bring  him  back  to  a  belief  in  an  intelligent 
Creator.  The  subject  ia  boundless,  but  1  must 
stop  here.  We  are  sorry  to  part  from  such 
friends,  but  Lord  Kelvin  finds  it  necessary  to 
return  to  England  and  he  and  Lady  Kelvin  will 
sail  on  Saturday.  The  beet  wishes  of  thousands 
of  friends  will  go  with  them.  H.  M.  F. 

ARE  MINISTERS  COWARDS? 

Not  long  since  I  had  a  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  of  this  city  who  stands  very  high  in 
his  profession,  and  who  has  a  great  respect  for 
“the  clergy”  in  general,  but  seemed  to  think 
that  in  the  great  army  of  progress  they  played 
but  a  secondary  part ;  that  they  belonged  to  the 
light  artillery,  and  were  good  on  parade,  and  in 
firing  salutes,  but  were  not  of  much  account 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Evidently  he  thought 
them  as  a  class  timid,  and,  though  he  did  not 
use  the  word,  there  was  in  his  tone  a  faint 
intimation  that  they  were,  not  exactly  cowards, 
but  weak  brethren,  as  they  were  apt  to  show  at 
the  slightest  sign  of  danger. 

This  intimation  I  resented.  “Coward”  is  an 
offensive  word  to  apply  to  any  man,  and  still 
more  to  a  body  of  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  endurance  of  hardship  and  ex¬ 
posure,  especially  in  times  of  pestilence,  when 
many  of  them  have  died  of  the  yellow  fever  or 
the  plague. 

“Ah,  yes,”  said  my  friend,  “but  a  man  may 
be  bold  in  one  thing  and  a  coward  in  another. 
Many  a  man  would  watch  all  night  in  a  hospital 
who  would  not  expose  himself  to  criticism  by 
facing  public  opinion.” 

Here  1  took  up  the  defence  of  the  ministers 
in  saying,  “What  you  call  cowardice,  may  be  only 
prudence.  It  is  no  proof  of  courage  for  a  man 
to  run  Lis  head  against  a  stone  wall.  Especially 
in  country  parishes,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  a  minister  to  mix  in  party  contests, 
which  of  necessity  have  a  personal  character. 
Suppose  in  a  little  village  among  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  there  is  an  election  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Both  candidates  go  to  the  same  church. 
If  the  minister  goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  for 
one,  he  makes  an  enemy  of  the  other.  A  man 
who  cares  for  the  good  of  his  people  will  think 
twice  before  be  introduces  such  an  element  of 
discord  in  a  small  community. 

“But  take  a  case  like  the  election  that  is  soon 
to  take  place  in  New  York  I” 

“Ah,  that  is  very  different:  here  enor¬ 
mous  interests  are  at  stake ;  not  only  political 
and  financial,  but  moral  interests ;  that  cannot 
be  sacrificed  without  injury  for  all  future  time. 
A  minister  of  the  Gospel  who,  in  such  dangers, 
will  not  show  himself,  is  recreant  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  that  he  owes  to  society.  In  a  crisis  so 
awful  (for  no  other  word  can  describe  it)  as 
that  which  is  upon  us  now,  he  who  fiinches 
from  bis  duty  is  a  coward  indeed,  and  the 
basest  of  cowards.  If  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  set  for  truth 
and  honesty  and  justice,  do  not  speak,  the  very 
stones  will  cry  out!”  H.  M.  F. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler  writes  that  the  London 
ISunday  School  Union  has  issued  a  call  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Prayer  for  Sunday-school  work,  for  Octo¬ 
ber  17th  and  18th.  The  New  York  State  Sun, 
day-School  Association  gladly  responds  to  this 
recommending  that  our  Sunday-schools  observe 
the  above  dates,  and  make  especial  efforts  to 
have  their  teachers  and  scholars  devote  some 
part  of  the  School  Session  to  united  prayer  for 
God’s  blessing  on  the  schools  of  our  State,  and 
of  the  world.  Pastors  are  asked,  albeit  the  time 
is  short,  to  preach  on  the  importance  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  work  on  the  17th ;  and,  what  is  not 
less  important,  parents  and  members  of  the 
families  of  the  scholars  are  asked  to  meet  for 
renewed  supplication  for  the  millions  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  and  teachers  in  this  and  other 
i  nds  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th. 


OTER  THE  WHITE  PASS. 

Our  readers  have  been  so  intersMad  in  the 
letters  published  a  few  weeks  since,  describing 
the  preparations  for,  and  the  first  steps  of  the 
journey  to,  the  Yukon,  that  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  some  further  accounts  from  those  energetic 
travellers,  Mr.  J.  H.  Myers  and  his  son.  Dr. 
Oscar  Myers  of  Kocheeter.  In  spite  of  the 
hardships  and  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  they 
sbem  to  have  made  good  progress,  and  we  hope 
that  by  this  time  they  are  safely  in  camp  at 
Dawson  City. 

On  Thb  Tbail,  An^rost  22, 18B7. 

We  are  now  about  five  miles  out  on  the  trail, 
having  left  Skaguay  about  thirty-six  hours  ago. 
The  trail,  so  far,  has  been  through  swampy  for¬ 
ests,  and  our  present  camp  ia  at  the  foot  of  a 
big  mountain. 

We  have  three  of  the  latter  to  cross  before 
reaching  the  lakes,  and  the  one  that  we  shall 
start  on  at  four  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  is 
considered  the  worst  of  the  lot.  I  have  just 
been  up  on  the  latter  for  a  little  way,  and, 
while  men  travel  it  without  danger,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  fearful  for  horses.  The  trail  leads  over 
immense  boulders  and  shelving  rocks,  which 
slope  at  a  forty-five  degree  angle.  The  horse 
comes  down  “on  the  elide,”  and  often  lands  in 
a  heap.  They  usually  get  up  uninjured,  but 
two  or  three  are  killed  each  day.  Most  accidents 
are  due,  however,  to  the  abuse  of  the  horses  by 
hot  headed  men.  Our  four  horses  are  in  good 
condition,  and  work  very  well.  Up  to  this  point 
the  horses  have  carried  300  pounds  each,  but 
we  can  give  them  but  150  pounds  over  the 
mountains.  To-morrow  we  will  start  with  600 
pounds  on  horses,  and  200  pounds  on  back,  and 
will  advance  our  camp  about  twelve  miles,  or  as 
far  as  we  can  go  until  noon.  Then  we  return 
here  for  next  load.  As  we  have  nearly  3,5(X) 
pounds,  it  will  take  us  about  four  days  to  make 
the  first  relay.  Three  relays  will  take  us  to  the 
lakes,  and  then  most  of  our  hard  work  will  be 
over.  Father  and  I  are  working  hard,  have 
ravenous  appet.tes,  and  feel  splendidly.  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  that  when  I  went  out  on  a  ranch, 
from  Seattle,  to  buy  horses,  the  ranchman  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  was  from  Rochester. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  cook  supper,  we  will  have 
bacon,  boiled  rice,  boullion,  coffee  and  hard  tack. 

I  must  close  this  letter,  and  look  for  a  chance 
to  send  it  back.  O.  M.  M. 

.  On  Trails  September  4, 1897. 

How  we  would  love  to  see  you  all  to-day 
away  out  in  our  new  relay  camp  (made  yester¬ 
day)  near  midway  on  the  terrible  pack  trail, 
where  no  wheel  can  turn  between  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  at  Skaguay  Bay  and  the  point  where  we 
meet  our  boat  at  Lake  Bennett — from  whence 
we  row  through  inland  Alaskan  lakes,  and  on 
down  through  the  Yukon^iver,  from  its  head¬ 
waters. 

We  had  expected  to  be  in  our  boat  at  least  by 
this  time,  but  here  we  are,  struggling  along 
over  a  jagged  mountain  trail,  so  steep  and  muddy 
at  many  points,  that  our  horses— some  of  which 
we  lead,  letting  the  rest  follow  in  line — mire  in 
the  mud,  and  are  unable  to  move,  until  we  jump 
in  and  lift  them  out. 

We  are  half  the  time  wading  in  stiff  mud, 
knee  deep  and  more,  and  the  other  half  climbing 
and  leading  horses  over  steep  mountains,  and 
mounting  by  jumps  from  rock  to  rock,  where 
I  never  before  supposed  a  horse  could  follow  or  go. 

We  make  our  relays  (or  camps)— this  is  camp 
five — about  six  miles  apart,  and  can  make  but 
one  round  trip  daily.  I  wish  you  could  see  us, 
frequently  with  packs  on  our  own  backs,  drive 
our  seven  horses,  which  follow  each  other,  with 
boxes  and  sacks  of  our  supplies  strapped  to  the 
pack  saddles  on  their  backs,  lead  over  this 
narrow  pass.  We  lost  one  horse  Thursday.  He 
fell  on  a  rock  and  cut  an  artery,  and  we  had  to 
shoot  him  and  go  on. 


We  ere  hundreds  of  milee  from  the  neereet 
poet  office,  end  we  alert  this  letter  by  courier,  on 
the  trail,  with  little  hope,  end  but  little  chance 
that  it  may  reach  you.  How  we  would  like  to 
give  you  an  address  to  write  us,  but  cannot  hope 
to  hear  from  you  before  we  reach  Dawson  City, 
Alaska.  George  may  find  by  poet  office  inquiry, 
whether  a  letter  could  reach  ue  there,  (before 
the  freexe  up  of  the  lower  Yukon*  river, )  via  St. 
Michaels. 

I  close  this  hastily  to  start  it  on  its  luck 
homeward.  We  are  drenching  wet  every  day 
from  perspiration  or  rain,  and  dry  ourselves  in 
front  of  big  camp  fires  before  retiring  in  our  tents. 

We  see  the  new  snow  fall  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  we  are  admonished  to  press  forward. 
We  are  particular  to  keep  our  goods  and  matches 
dry,  so  never  be  uneasy,  we  shall,  with  your 
prayers  and  God’s  blessing,  pull  through  safely. 

September  S,  1887. 

We  are  pegging  along  toward  the  lakes  and  are 
now  nearly  over  the  first  half  of  the  trail.  The 
first  half  is  much  the  worse. 

We  expect  to  have  our  goods  over  the  summit 
in  another  week,  and  we  can  then  move  more 
rapidly,  with  larger  loads,  towards  the  lakes. 
Last  night  we  lost  our  second  horse  over  a 
precipice,  so  we  have  now  but  five.  Both  father 
and  I  are  in  perfect  health,  and  the  rain  and 
mud  do  not  hurt  us  at  all. 

I  get  frightfully  tired,  but  a  good  night’s 
rest  puts  me  all  right  again.  We  turn  in  about 
9.30  P.M.,  and  get  up  every  morning  at  3.30. 

How  I  should  love  to  hear  from  you.  and  how 
often  my  thoughts  turn  toward  home,  and  all 
that  I  so  tenderly  love  there. 

September  11, 1887. 

I  am  writing  this  by  camp  fire,  am  awfully 
tired,  and  will  make  this  latter  short,  as  you 
may  never  get  it. 

1  learned  to-day  that  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  issued  an  order  for  the  delivery  of 
mail,  once  a  month,  by  couriers.  Address  your 
letters  “Dawson  City,  Canada,  via  Seattle  and 
Dyea.  ’  ’ 

Write  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  and  do  so 
every  Sunday,  and  we  will  do  the  same. 

We  are  now  over  the  summit,  and  have  passed 
the  worst  part  of  the  trail.  Not  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  those  who  started  have  got  this  far. 
The  balance  of  the  trail  to  the  lakes  is  very 
good,  and  we  shall  make  rapid  progress.  We 
are  confident  that  we  shall  get  through  all  right, 
but  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  river  may 
freeze  up  before  we  reach  Dawson  City.  Even 
then  we  may  get  through  on  sleds,  but  if  not, 
we  shall  have  to  build  a  cabin,  and  go  into  win¬ 
ter  quartm,  getting  to  Dawson  early  in  the 
spring. 

Three  of  our  seven  horses  have  been  killed, 
but  we  expect  to  replace  them — in  fact,  have 
already  partially  done  so. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  hearing  from  home.  We  are  all  well,  and 
fondly  trust  that  you  are  also.  O.  M.  M. 

The  party  of  devoted  young  mission  workers 
which  started  some  months  since  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Heli  Chatelain,  to  begin  a  new  enterprise  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  are  probably  now  treading 
the  narrow  African  trails  to  their  destined  field. 
They  were  last  heard  from  at  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
river.  A  few  days  more  of  ocean  sailing  would 
bring  them  to  Bungnelli,  where  porters  must 
be  secured  for  the  five  hundred  mile  tramp  in¬ 
land.  The  party  were  detained  two  weeks  in 
Lisbon,  which  Mr.  Chatelain  improved  in  mak¬ 
ing  interest  with  the  Colonial  authorities.  The 
prospects  were  good  for  surmounting  all  diffi¬ 
culties.  Great  interest  was  manifested  through¬ 
out  the  voyage  in  the  plans  and  methods  of  the 
Philafrican  League  and  in  its  worthy  representa¬ 
tives.  The  chief  desire  of  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  and  of  his  comrades  in  labor  is  for  a 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  so  they 
may  be  fitted  for  their  great  task  and  wisely 
guided  in  all  they  do. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CHRISTIAN 
ENHEAYOR  CONTENTION. 

The  brilliaot  autumnal  foreeta  of  the  Che¬ 
mung  hills  were  not  briehter  than  the  beautiful 
jroung  faces  which  greeted  us  b^  the  scores  as 
we  arrived  at  Elmira  to  welcome  us  to  the  State 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  The  Local 
Committee  led  by  Rev.  Warren  D.  Moore,  left 
nothing  undone.  Mr.  Moore’s  speech  of  wel¬ 
come  was  a  model,  and  it  may  prove  dangerous 
for  the  peace  of  North  Church  to  have  him 
heard  by  so  many  from  abroad.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  First  Baptist,  Park  Congrega¬ 
tional.  First  Presbyterian  and  First  Methodist 
Churches,  which  were  adjacent  All'were  tilled 
at  the  Monday  evening  popular  meeting^repara* 
tory  to  the  Convention. 

President  McKittrick  proved  himself  a  worthy 
successor  in  the  line  of  presiding  oflBcers,  and 
broke  the  record  for  number  of  addressee  made 
during  the  year.  It  took  about  an  hour  to  give 
the  quadruple  welcome  to  Elmira.  It  was  good 
to  look  on  the  rugged  face  of  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  who  exhorted  the  Young  People  to 
rejoice  in  their  youth,  and  yet  not  be  soda  water 
Christians.  Or.  Mills,  who  represented  the 
Epworth  League,  urged  better  methods  and  high 
ideals,  and  to  exalt  character  above  numbers. 
The  Christian  life  was  a  battle  not  a  picnic.  ' 
Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  made  one  of  his  brilliant 
talks  on  the  Qod  centered  life  as  compared  with 
the  self  centered ;  this  he  developed  from  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  in  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  In  the  first,  God  is 
at  work,  and  in  the  rest  man  is  at  work.  There 
were  so  many  good  things  that  one  could  not 
take  in  all.  We  wanted  to  see  the  renovated 
First'  Presbyterian  Church,  hallowed  by  the 
memory  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Knox.  It  is  in  style  like  the 
Park  Church,  with  approach  to  galleries  both 
front  and  back.  The  seats  are  new  and  with 
high  ends  and  of  old  oak.  The  good  taste  of 
Dr.  Jennings  is  everywhere  manifest.  Mrs. 
Eastman  presented  rest  as  work,  and  work  under 
a  yoke  with  concentration  and  obedience  in  con¬ 
genial  activity. 

At  the  Congress  of  Missions,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Gaebelein  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Jews;  Rev. 
Haie  Kin  for  the  Chinese  and  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish;  but  we  were  particularly  interested  in 
Prince  John  L  Dube,  the  son  of  a  Zulu  Prince, 
who  chose  an  education  and  the  ministry  in 
preference  to  a  kingdom.  He  was  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Zulu  race  and  showed  their  superi¬ 
ority  to  other  African  races,  and  would  attract 
attention  by  his  manly  bearing.  He  said  Africa 
was  saved  for  this  time  and  for  the  Endeavorers; 
and  made  some  contrasts  with  former  Anglo 
Saxon  barbarisms,  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons.  The  Gospel  was  doing  the  same 
for  the  Africans  that  it  had  done  for  them. 
The  Mahometans  say,  “Accept  our  religion  or 
we  will  shoot  you;’’  we  ought  to  say  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  “Your  money  for  Missions  or  your^life. ’’ 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  those  who  used 
to  hear,  in  the  great  Sunday-school  Conventions 
of  thirty  years  ago,  the  grand  old  hero,  Ralph 
Wells,  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  present. 

As  usual  the  place  of  the  next  Convention  was 
an  exciting  subject,  showing  the  real  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  meeting.  Utica  captured  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Thousand  Island  Park  and  Saratoga,  as 
it  ought.  The  Convention  should  go  where  the 
people  are,  for  it  has  an  end  beyond  itself. 

Rev.  Cortland  Myers  of  Brooklyn  was  another 
brilliant  speaker,  whose  topic  was,  “Defend 
JeeuB  at  His  Trial,’’  by  Confession,  Obedience 
and  Worship,  illustrated  by  striking  incidents 
and  a  dramatic  manner. 

Dr.  McEwen,  who  prepares  The  Evangelist 
comments,  enforced  in  his  earnest  manner  the 


power  of  the  ought,  and  obedience  to  duty  and 
conscience*. 

Dr.  Pentecost  defended  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  from  the  charge  of  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  even  allowing  that  the  26,000  delegates 
expended  15,000,000,  more  than  all  the  mission¬ 
ary  treasuries  received  during  the  year,  he  com¬ 
mended  it.  It  was  a  revelation.  The  260,000 
Christians  who  went  to  the  seaside  and  the 
mountains  and  to  Europe  and  spent  much  more 
than  $200  apiece,  cannot  criticize  it  If  these 
Endeavorers  could  save  up  and  spend  that  much, 
what  could  not  3,000,000  of  Endeavorers  do? 
This  was  a  willing,  purposed  and  religiously 
made  expenditure  and  shows  what  might  be 
done.  He  deplored  the  undignified  and  humor¬ 
ous  methods  of  raising  money,  which  took  from 
it  the  element  of  an  offering  to  God.  Giving  is 
a  grace,  in  which  one  should  abound.  The 
tenth  is  God’s  reserved  portion.  It  would  make 
a  vast  difference  if  Christians  kept  books  and 
had  an  account  with  benevolence. 

Above  all  others  it  is  President  Clark  whom 
the  Conventions  delight  to  hear;  and  this  be¬ 
cause  he  always  holds  closely  to  the  great  spir¬ 
itual  ends  of  the  Endeavor  movement.  Dr. 
Clark  was  the  same  modest,  earnest  man  as  ever. 
His  voice  was  sweeter  and  his  face  illuminated. 
Some  happy  object  lessons  brought  the  Conven¬ 
tion  back  to  the  real  basis  of  the  society.  One 
was  the  pledge  in  Hindustanee,  given  to  him  on 
his  travels.  The  first  thing  in  this  is  to  please 
Christ.  Then  follow  Bible  Reading,  and  Prayer, 
and  Loyalty  to  one’s  Church.  A  Love  Chain 
was  emblematical  of  Christian  Fellowship.  A 
Tiger’s  Claw,  given  by  Rev.  Charles  Murray  of 
Africa,  was  indicative  of  Courage,  and  William 
Carey’s  Shoemaker’s  Hammer  of  Missionary 
Enthusiasm.  This  showed  how  consecration 
and  devotion  were  surest  to  bring  greatness  and 
success. 

The  Convention  by  this  time  had  reached 
something  of  the  old  time  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration  to  higher  and  better  service ; 
and  doubtless  this  spirit  increased  to  the  end, 
sending  the  delegates  home,  laden  with  bless¬ 
ings  to  be  scattered  among  hundreds  of  societies. 
The  wedding  of  a  neighbor’s  daughter  called  us 
away  at  this  point,  and  we  lost  the  Rallies  and 
the  other  services. 

The  Secretary’s  report  shows  4,136  societies  in 
the  State,  of  which  1,301  are  Juniors,  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  leading  by  an  increase  of  247.  The 
membership  is  183,789.  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott 
Of  Central  Church,  Rochester,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  worthy  successor  of  Presidents  Stebbins, 
Sherwood,  Taylor,  Barbour,  and  McKittrick. 

Whxeler. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  White  Plains  is  a 
venerable  institution,  and  will  celebrate  its  175th 
anniversary  on  Sabbath  next  and  the  day  follow¬ 
ing — October  17th  and  18th.  The  much  esteemed 
pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  A.R.  Macoubrey,  has  heretofore 
published^  one  or  more  valuable  discourses  on 
the  general  subject^  of  “The  Relation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Development  of  the 
Revolutionary  Sentiment  in  the  Province  of  New 
York,’’  and  it  is  understood  that  his  discourse 
on  Sunday  morning  next  (at  10..30),  will  con¬ 
tinue  this  general  historical  theme,  touching 
which  his  researches  well  entitle  him  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authority.  In  the  evening  at  8 
o’clock,  Dr.  John  Hall  will  preach,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  other  churches  of  the  place 
will  be  closed,  their  congregations  having  been 
invited  to  this  special  union  service.  On  Mon¬ 
day  evening  there  will  be  a  social  reunion,  at 
which  all  former  members  of  the  church  are  es¬ 
pecially  invited.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Knox 
and  W.  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Rye,  Rev.  J.  A. 
McWilliams  of  Sing  Sing,  Dr.  M.  R.  Vincent 
of  New  York,  who  will  speak  partly  in  behalf  of 
the  aged  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  and  others,  will 
be  heard  on  this  interesting  occasion. 


We  trust  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from 
reading  the  discourse  of  President  D.  W.  Fisher 
of  Hanover  College  by  its  length.  It  is  a  most 
able,  and  we  might  even  say,  exhaustive,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  question,  indeed  a  bundle  of  them, 
much  agitated  of  late  in  these  and  other  columns. 


DEATH  OF  Rev.  Dr.  COURT— BOSTON 
PRESBYTERY. 

The  recent  departure  of  Rev.  Robert  Court, 
D.D.,  not  only  leaves  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Lowell  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  for  many 
years  was  a  most  faithful  pastor ;  the  Presbytery 
of  Boston  will  also  miss  him  from  its  sessions 
as  Stated  Clerk,  an  oflBce  which  he  filled  most 
ably,  for  Dr.  Court  was  an  authority  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  usage.  His  liter¬ 
ary  attainments  were  also  wide  and  varied.  He 
was  in  constant  demand  on  special  occasions,  and 
was  a  distinct  accession  to  any  circle,  however 
cultured.  A  frequent  contributor  to  the  press, 
he  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  valuable  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson  for  many  years 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Lowell.  Presby¬ 
tery  passed  appropriate  resolutions  and  was 
represented  at  his  funeral — an  occasion  which 
called  out  a  very  large  and  representative  attend¬ 
ance.  The  Rev.  R.'W.  Peach  of  Quincy  was 
appointed  to  represent  Presbytery  at  Memo¬ 
rial  services  held  last  Thursday  evening  in  Low¬ 
ell,  at  which  his  address  was  followed  by  those 
of  the  pastors  of  several  of  tfaib  Lowell  churches. 
Members  of  Presbytery  volunteered  to  supply  his 
pulpit  for  three  months,  free  of  any  charge,  the 
usual  salary  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Court,  who  is 
prostrated  by  sickness  and  grief. 

Rev.  William  £.  Archibald  who  was  recently 
assistant  on  account  of  Dr.  Court’s  failing  health 
was  chosen  his  successor  as  Stated  Clerk. 

Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  Ph.  D.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Kenneth  McKay  of 
Houlton,  Maine,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev. 
Lewis  V.  Price  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  R 
W.  Peach,  Clerk.  The  Londonderry  church 
welcomed  the  brethren  and  made  admirable  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  comfort  of  their  guests.  The 
guiding  hand  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  S.  F.  French, 
was  visible  in  all  these  excellent  arrangements, 
and  all  received  the  warm  thanks  of  Presbytery, 
The  report  of  the  pastor  at  large  presented  the 
bright  and  sombre  sides  of  our  New  England 
wo»,  to  which  Presbytery  listened  with  inter¬ 
est  and  a  profitable  conference  followed  on  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  churches. 

The  Moderator  as  Chairman,  presented  an  ex¬ 
cellent  report  on  Systematic  Benevolence  and 
Dr.  Hershey  followed  with  some  interestinar  state¬ 
ments  that  were  most  creditable  to  some  of  our 
churches,  the  German  Church  of  Lawrence 
giving  the  largest  average  amount  the  member 
for  the  benevolent  work  of  the  church.  Rev. 
James  M.  Craig  after  seven  years  of  arduous 
labor  at  Newport,  announced  his  resignation, 
his  work  closing  with  September.  Vacant 
churches  desiring  a  man  of  ability  and  abund¬ 
ant  experience  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 
Mr.  Craig,  either  for  temporary  supply  or  as  a 
pastor.^  His  address  is  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to 
Synod:  Ministers,  C.  S.  Dewing,  D.D.,  William 
E.  Archibald,  Ph.D.,  D.  B.  McMurdy.  The  list 
of  Elders  may  be  given  later.  After  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  busy  meeting.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
convene  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April,  1898. 


The  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Keigwin,  pastor  of  the 
Scot’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  died  last  Satur¬ 
day.  Mr.  Keigwin  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  N.  Keigwin  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He 
was  graduated  in  the  last  class  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Before  his  graduation 
he  had  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Scot’s  Church.  In  the  month  of  May  he  was 
installed  as  pastor,  but  almost  immediately  be¬ 
came  ill,  and  unable  for  duty.  From  this  illness 
he  never  recovered.  Mr.  Keigwin  was  a  young 
man  of  rare  promise,  an  eloquent  speaker,  of 
genial  and  gracious  disposition  and  of  earnest 
and  devoted  piety.  His  early  death,  just  when 
his  education  was  finished  and  he  was  ready  to 
b^in  his  work,  is  one  of  those  inscrutable 
providences  concerning  which  we  can  only  say, 
“Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in 
Thy  sight. ’’  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Keigwin  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  their  many  friends  in  their 
great  sorrow — how  great  none  can  know  but 
those  who  have  pass^  through  similar  bereave¬ 
ment.  Only  God’s  comfort  will  avail  in  such 
grief.  It  is  a  precious  hope  that  the  young  life 
thus  trained  for  service  was  not  trained  in  vain, 
but  has  passed  to  a  sphere  of  serving  nearer  the 
I  throne. 


October  14,  1897. 
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ACTION  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  BOARD. 

Referriog  to  an  editorial  article  in  the  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad  for  October,  endoraing  the 
project  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  to  raise  8100,000, 
or  such  part  of  it  as  has  not  been  subscribed  in 
China  and  Japan,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  of 
Chinese,  it  was 

Resolved ;  lhat  the  Board  regards  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  published  in  the  recognized  organ  of 
Foreign'Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  established  policy 
of  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  multiplied  outside 
objects,  whose  constant  appeal  to  churches  and 
individuals  has  been  amona  the  principal  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  Board’s  indebtedness  and 
the  consequent  crippling  of  its  missionary  work 
of  all  kinds  on  the  foreign  field. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  Board  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  discourage  the  special  appeals,  even 
of  its  own  institutions,  those  most  highly  proved 
and  whose  work  has  commended  itself  by  years 
of  precious  fruits,  simply  because  such  appeals 
lead  to  confusion,  disproportion  and  injustice. 

Second :  This  commendation  of  the  present 
scheme  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  is  inconsistent  with 
all  that  the  Board,  through  its  executive  offl- 
cres,  whether  in  public  addresses  or  in  commu¬ 
nications  through  the  columns  of  the  missionary 
and  other  religious  papers  of  the  denomination 
has  said.  Indeed  it  is  in  direct  confiict  with 
another  editorial  note  found  on  page  269  of  the 
same  issue.  1  he  effort  of  the  Board  has  been  to 
so  organize,  systematize  and  subsidize  the  gifts 
of  the  churches  as  to  accomplish  first  of  all  their 
own  work  without  crippling  or  discouragement. 

Third :  Whatever  the  Board  might  think  of 
the  present  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
high  caste  institution  in  Peking — its  avowed 
departure  from  the  policy  of  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  organizations,  its  large  preponderance  of 
secular  agencies  as  distinguished  from  the  direct 
and  earnest  proclamation  of  the  Gospel — the 
Board  considers  the  present  time  particularly 
infelicitous  for  the  presentation  of  such  a  scheme 
to  our  Presbyterian  Churches.  It  has  been 
obliged  in  its  appropriations  for  the  present  fis¬ 
cal  year  to  make  a  cut  of  over  thirty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  estimated  needs  of  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  its  work.  As  a 
result  schools  have  been  closed,  the  work  of  one 
large  hospital  has  been  discontinued,  except  so 
far  as  it  can  be  supported  by  the  gifts  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  OB  the  ground.  Scores  of  native  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers  have  been  dismissed,  or  their 
work  has  been  crippled,  while  in  addition  to 
this  there  still  rests  upon  the  Board  a  debt  of 
nearly  8100,000,  which  if  not  extinguished  will 
necessitate  an  equal  amount  of  retrenchment 
next  year.  Members  and  executive  officere  of 
the  Board  have  felt  this  pressure  to  such  a 
degree  that  an  effort  has  been  decided  upon  to 
clear  off  this  debt,  members,  officers  and  clerks 
of  the  Board  subscribing  first  of  all  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  An  appeal  has  been  made  also  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  field,  in  response  to  which  with 
great  self  sacrifice  most  generous  contributions 
have  already  been  made  by  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  cordial  and  generous  spirit  with 
which  these  contributions  have  been  made  lays 
an  obligation  upon  the  Board  to  urge  upon  the 
churches  in  the  most  earnest  and  persevering 
manner  the  raising  of  this  debt  during  this  fiscal 
year.  Shall  the  educational  work  of  the  Board 
already  existing,  well  established  and  thoroughly 
proven,  be  left  in  neglect,  while  its  infiuence  is 
cast  in  favor  of  an  outside  institution  f 

To  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  by  the 
gifts  of  those  who  have  no  interest  in  Foreign 
Missions  there  could  be  no  objection. 

Fourth:  It  was  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
action  be  sent  to  the  religious  papers  of  the 
denomination,  and  to  members  of  the  Committee 
ot.  the  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

John  D.  Wells,  President 

Artbub  J,  Brown,  Secretary. 


DR.  OBR  AT  AUBURN. 

ON  THK  “NKOUCCTBD  rACTOBS  IN  THB  BABI.T 
HI8TOKT  OF  THE  CBBISTIAN  OHOBCH.*' 

The  Faculty  and  students  of  Auburn  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  and  such  citizens  of  the  place 
as  chose  to  attend  in  the  beautiful  chapel,  have 
enjoyed  the  past  week  the  pleasure  of  listening 
for  three  evenings  to  the  distinguished  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
William  Orr.  He  discussed  in  succession  the 
topics  of  the  “lateral  or  numerical  extension  of 
Christianity  in  the  first  centuries,”  its  “verti¬ 
cal  extension”  through  all  the  strata  of  Roman 
Society;  and  its  “intensive”  or  penetrative 
power  in  moulding  the  thought  and  sentiment 
of  even  the  highest  classes.  The  arrangement 
was  judicious,  and  the  discussion  exhibited 
industrious  study,  and  liberal  reading  in  the 
most  recent  authorities.  Dr.  Orr  is  a  “buirdly 
mon” ;  large  and  personable;  with  a  mellow 
voice,  and  easy  elocution,  and  was  listened  to 
with  evident  appreciation  by  the  cultivated 
audience. 

If  any  criticism  might  be  allowed  on  so  pleas¬ 
ing  a  discussion,  it  might  be  that  the  title  of 
the  lectures  was  a  trifie  pretentious.  What 
attention  may  be  given  in  the  Free  Church 
College  in  Edinburgh  to  the  various'  topics 
treated  in  these  lectures,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
the  hearer  could  not  fail  to  experience  a  slight 
emotion  of  surprise  that  they  should  be  assumed 
to  be  “neglected”  in  the  Seminaries  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  We  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  no  one  of  the  better  known  American  Sem¬ 
inaries  at  least,  in  which  the  trivial  matters  of 
the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers,  and  heathen 
writers,  the  records  of  the  catacombs,  etc.,  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  are  not  fully  treated. 
Dr.  Schaff  s  History  alone,  which  is  found  on 
all  our  library  shelves,  should  be  a  su£Qcient 
refutation  of  any  such  assumption.  We  are 
willing  to  hope  that  our  American  Theological 
students,  may,  at  some  future  time  enjoy  again 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  so  agreeable  a  speaker, 
when  the  commonplace  facts  of  early  Church 
History  have  lost  something  of  their  relative 
freshness  and  prominence  in  his  mind. 

Auburn,  October,  1897,  S.  M.  Hopkins. 


COOPERSTOWN  AND  LAKE  OTSEGO. 

A  dream  and  a  memory,  both  delightful,  and 
each  equally  in  control  of  the  pen  that  traces 
these  lines.  The  face  of  Cooper  looks  up  to  us 
as  we  write  and  we  pay  homage  to  the  magician 
who  has  fiung  his  spell  over  a  realm  in  itself 
must  fair,  most  enchanting.  He  it  was  who 
woke  our  dream  of  this  lovely  lake;  a  fancy 
sketch  that  has  lingered  so  long  with  us  that  we 
would  not  be  parted  from  it.  Was  there  a  shade 
of  apprehension  as  we  first  drew  near,  lest  the 
memory  of  that  which  bad  haunted  our  dreams 
should  trouble  the  spirit  and  break  the  spell  ? 
Could  it  be  possible  that  these  good  friends  who 
brought  us  hither  for  a  new  delight,  were  about 
to  inflict  all  unconsciously  the  disaster  of  a 
shattered  ideal  ? 

If  somebody  had  told  us  over  and  over  again 
that  Lake  Otsego  was  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  and  then  we  had  gone  merely  to  confirm 
that  fact,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have 
repeated  the  experience  of  many  who  look 
Niagara  in  the  face  and  say:  “Is  that  all?” 
But  that  was  not  our  peril ;  for  we  had  brought 
to  this  first  view  a  dream  of  the  “haunted  lake” 
that  was  a  part  of  our  life,  a  treasure  of  that 
mental  kingdom,  which  must  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  material  reality  and  the  two 
must  go  adrift  together  on  the  stream  of  mem¬ 
ory.  Would  they,  like  vessels  of  brass  and  crys¬ 
tal,  unite  together;  would  the  frailer  dream  be 
broken  by  the  franker  memory  ?  Could  we  con¬ 
fess  it,  if  that  should  happen?  Yes,  a  man 
usually  does  confess  such  a  disaster  to  his 
dreams,  though  a  woman  ia  often  too  tenderly 


loyal  and  heroic  to  say  that  the  reality  she  has 
married  mara  the  ideality  ahe  loved.  We  apeak 
thus  to  show  the  stretch  of  that  peril  which  we 
found  close  enough  to  caat  a  shadow  over  us  on 
that  cloudless  day  of  summer  when  the  lake  of 
the  “Deerelayer”  and  his  friends  and  foes  of 
the  fairy  fable,  first  came  into  view.  We  think 
ourselves  brave  enough  to  tell  the  utmost  truth ; 
and  yet  after  crossing  and  recroesing  by  the 
little  steamer  that  darta  hither  and  thither 
from  camp  to  camp,  as  lightly  as  Leatherstock- 
ing’s  canoe;  after  identifying  with  the  ease  of  a 
familiar,  every  point  from  the  landing  whence 
Judith  fied  away  in  the  gloaming  to  the  “coun¬ 
cil  rock”  that  still  keeps  watch  by  the  outlet; 
after  walking  up  the  street  of  “Templeton,” 
leaning  on  the  tomb  of  Cooper,  whose  genius 
now  more  than  ever  we  revere,  looking  up  to 
the  “Mount  of  Vision,”  and  listening  for  the 
cry  of  the  “Catamount,”  and  the  crash  of  the 
trees  falling  before  the  confiagration  that 
brought  “Major  EflSngham”  to  light  and  lit  the 
funeral  pyre  of  immortal  “Chingacbgook” ; 
after  all  this,  even  watching  the  retreating  figure 
of  the  mighty  hunter  as  he  strode  off  in  majesty 
toward  the  western  prairie,  and  taking  leave  of 
him  in  spirit  as  we  saluted  the  stranded  steamer, 
“Natty  Bumppo, ”  that  like  its  namesake  has 
run  its  last  race — after  all,  we  have  not  a  trace 
of  a  lingering  regret.  Our  visit  was  a  continu- 
-ing  joy,  increasing  from  hour  to  hour  up  to  this 
moment  of  exquisite  recolle».tion.  We  recount 
the  experience  with  a  conscious  satisfaction 
which  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  substantial 
worth  and  truthfulness.  We  think  the  words 
put  by  Cooper  on  the  lips  of  Deerslayer  when 
the  scene  broke  upon  him  opt  of  the  forest 
glade:  “  ’Tie  grand,  ’tie  an  eddicationl”  orm 
a  fitting  climax  to  the  sentiment  of  our  visit; 
the  haunt  of  the  hunter  is  the  home  of  a  brood¬ 
ing  beauty  that  has  power  over  every  susceptible 
soul. 

Let  us  speak  with  caution  and  all  due  regard 
to  the  necessities  of  disease  and  bodily  distress; 
but  when  we  saw  two  such  places  as  Cherry 
Valley  and  Cooperstown,  we  sorrowed  for  the 
people  that  were  summering  at  Sharon  and 
Richfield.  This  is  altogether  aside  from  romance ; 
we  should  esteem  a  house  in  either  village,  or  a 
“camp”  on  the  peerless  lake,  paradise  to  any 
hotel.  Hath  not  Cherry  Valley  a  healing  spring 
flowing  freely  on  its  principal  street?  And 
when  we  looked  into  the  face  of  Dr.  Charles  K. 
McHarg,  so  fresh  that  his  busy  retirement 
from  the  pastorate  seems  to  possess  the  “charm 
to  stay  the  morning  star,”  we  felt  sure  that 
Cooperstown  had  within  its  borders  the  “foun¬ 
tain  of  youth.”  The  sunshine  of  his  charming 
home  and  of  his  cordial  welcome  brightens  even 
that  bright  day. 

Who  will  build  »  cottage  on  the  site  of  “ Hot¬ 
ter ’s  Castle”  ?  That  would  be  better  than 
“Judith’s  Tower,”  as  it  stands  to-day.  And 
an  “Ark”  on  Otsego  would  be  a  house-boat  fit 
for  a  King.  Oh,  the  riches  of  such  a  retreat  for 
a  holiday  I  Try  it,  brothers :  and  begin  where 
we  ended  by  floating  in  a  canoe  amid  the  infinite 
greenery  of  the  forest  that  swims  in  the  crystal 
clearness  of  one  of  the  inlets.  Look  over  your 
boat’s  side  and  see  how  close  heaven  is  where 
earth  can  so  kiss  and  catch  its  beauty. 

R.  A.  S. 


A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  West  Fifty-third  street,  near 
Eighth  avenue,  on  the  evening  of  October  11th, 
when  Hon.  John  H.  Smith,  a  former  minister 
to  Liberia,  spoke  on  “The  N^ro  Reformation 
Association  of^Virginia.”  He  said  among  other 
things  that  the  State  provides  no  Reformatory 
for  Negro  Criminals — Boys  and  Girls!  and  it 
makes  no  difference  how  young,  or  how  petty  the 
offence,  to  the  Jails  or  Penitentiaries  they  mus 
go  1  Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  criminals 
Virginia  are  negroes  1 
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■ISSIONARIES’  REST,  SOUTH  INDIA. 

Dear  friends  in  the  Master’s  one  world-wide 
cause  of  winniDg  souls  to  Christ,  I  would  tell 
)rou  of  an  undertaking  which  God  has  greatly 
bleaaed. 

All  are  not  able  to  do  active  mission  work, 
but  we  all  can  hold  up  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  enabled  to,  by  giving  our  prayers  and  of 
our  means,  when  the  call  of  need  comes,  as 
God  has  prosi>ered  us  And  so  I  plead  my 
cause  with  a  believing  heart  in  your  readineaa 
to  respond  when  the  situation  is  made  clear  to 
you.  The  urgency  of  this  appeal  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  privilege  of  the  purchase  of  the  prop 
erty  at  a  special  price  for  the  work’s  sake,  extends 
only  until  March,  1898. 

Going  out  to  England  in  1895,  I  spent  some 
five  months  in  that  country  that  1  might  learn 
as  much  as  I  could  of  mission  work  in  India, 
and  provide  all  necessary  articles  for  the  proposed 
Home.  As  time  passed  on  in  England.  1  was 
but  the  more  strengthened  through  God  in  my 
purpose.  Sailing  in  November  of  1895,  some 
three  and  a  half  months  were  given  to  travel 
throughout  India,  that  I  might  not  make  an 
unwise  decision  as  to  location,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  personally  much  of  the 
mission  work  under  various  denominations,  and 
to  ascertain  the  especial  needs  to  be  met  in  the 
proposed  Home  Rest.  My  route  which  covered 
some  eleven  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  miles, 
extended  from  the  West  to  the  South,  then 
North  to  the  Punjab;  then  East,  returning 
through  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  South 
again.  What  I  had  gleaned  in  my  trip  made  me 
the  more  eager  to  have  a  Rest  Home  opened  in 
time  for  the  hot,  season  of  1896. 

Ail  the  hill-stations  visited  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Coonoor  (in  the  Nilgiris.  South  India), 
had  many  drawbacks,  and  all  but  one  of  these 
visited  are  too  damp  and  too  cold  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  health  resort  during  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  year.  After  a  second  visit  to  Coo¬ 
noor,  and  much  careful  thought,  a  compound 
was  leased  at  this  point,  as  it  embodied  most  of 
the  requisites  desired,  having  the  most  equa¬ 
ble  temperature  of  any  of  the  hill  stations  and 
being  less  expensive,  (all  things  considered) 
regarding  marketing  and  rent,  and  more  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  railway,  the  nearest  station  being 
twenty  two  miles  distant  The  nearest  city  is 
Madras,  266  miles  away. 

The  hottest  month  at  Ckxmoor  is  April,  the 
thermometer  reaching  the  nineties  and  touching 
as  low  as  thirty  nine  in  the  winter;  last  winter 
it  only  reached  forty  six.  Next  year  we  are 
promised  the  completion  of  the  Nilgiris  railway 
to  Coonoor  direct.  A  word  of  the  town  of 
Coonoor.  Nature  has  been  lavish  in  her  gifts 
there.  All  the  luxuriance,  without  the  deadly 
heat  of  the  plains.  Beautiful  walks,  pleasant 
drives,  and  fine  scenery  abound.  The  valley 
view  from  Lady  Canning’s  seat  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  In  a  word,  Coonoor  is 
conceded  to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  India. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  4(X)  English  resi¬ 
dents;  has  a  Church  of  England  with  its  regu¬ 
lar  government  chaplain,  and  union  services  are 
held  regularly  in  the  Hall.  There  is  also  a  good 
circulating  library,  but  rather  expensive  for 
a  missionary.  The  compound  (as  a  place  is 
called  in  India),  which  I  have  rented  under  a 
lease  extending  to  January,  1899,  covers  some 
nineteen  acres,  much  of  it  jungle  land,  but  a 
large  proportion  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  abound,  and 
almost  every  variety  of  shrub  and  fiower,  whilst 
large  trees  give  needed  shade.  The  buildings 
comprise  a  small  bungalow,  which  accommodates 
four  guests  and  in  a  near  by  chalet,  five  more 
are  housed.  These  buildings  were  partly  fur¬ 
nished,  hut  most  of  the  articles  needed  for  the 
Home,  I  took  out  from  England,  but  no  furni¬ 
ture  except  bedsteads  and  their  furnishings.  I 
would  also  add  that  I  took  out  all  the  invalid 


appliances  I  could  afford,  such  as  bed-chairs, 
bed-tables,  bed-rests,  air-pillows,  etc.  I  bad 
thought  that  only  missionaries  in  the  South 
could  be  benefited  by  the  Home,  but  they  have 
come  from  the  Punjab  in  the  North,  Bengal  in 
the  East,  and  Bombay  and  Poona  in  the  West. 
Several  very  ill  have  been,  through  God's  prov¬ 
idence,  restored  to  health ;  pure  air,  nourishing 
food,  and  comfortable  beds  being  strong  factors' 
One  of  these  invalids  would  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to"  England.^^the  other  to  Australia,  bad 
not  the  Home  existed.  The  one  has  been  labor¬ 
ing  faithfully  since  in  a  famine  district;  the 
other  in  a  severely  stricken  plague  spot.  Does 
the  Home  fulfill  its  purpose  ?  (Let  these  and 
others  less  critical  cases  answer.)  Yes,  it  de¬ 
cidedly  does  fulfill  its  mission  as'far  as  its  lim¬ 
its  will  allow,  for  last  year  during  the  hot 
season,  forty  had  to  be  refused  and  this  year 
over  sixty  showing  the  great  need  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  building. 

Miss  Pratt  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Board,  writes  in  May,  1897,  from  Umballa  City, 
“I’ve  never  been  in  better  health  than  since 
my  visit  to  Coonoor.  I  came  home  so  rested 
and  built  up,  and  with  such  an  appetite  as  I’ve 
rarely  had  in  India.’’  Mies  Onles  of  the  C.  E. 
L.  Mission,  writes  from  Muddea,  Bengal,  of 
herself  and  two  co-workers  in  1896:  “We  are  all 
so  much  better  for  our  rest  this  year.  He  who 
guides  Hie  children’s  lives  in  all  details,  will 
surely  do  the  very  beet  for  those  who  trust  in 
Him.’’  Mies  Stephens  of  the  Friend’s  Mis¬ 
sion,  Central  Provinces,  writes  May  5th,  1897 : 
“I  had  malarial  fever  off  and  on  for  six  months 
before  coming  up.  The  good  food,  and  deli¬ 
cious  air  have  been  the  best  restoratives.  I 
never  imagined  I  could  regain  my  health  in  so 
short  a  time,  it  was  almost  as  good  as  a  furlough 
home,  for  the  climate  is  much  like  an  English 
summer.  I  am  sure  if  the  friends  at  home  knew 
the  real  help  both  bodily  and  spiritually  such  a 
rest  is  to  tired  workers,  they  would  feel  drawn 
to  show  their  practical  sympathy.’’ 

Miss  A.  Abbott  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  writes  from  “Idalah’’  in  May,  1897: 
“The*  Home  too  good  for  missionaries  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it  I  Look  into  the  faces  of  those  of  us 
who  have*  been  here  six  weeks.  Other  people 
say,  'How  much  good  Idalah  has  done  you  since 
you  came  up,  you  do  not  look  like  the  eame 
persons.’  And  we  are  not  the  same  persons. 
We  are  ready  now  to  go  down  into  the  heat  and 
rains,  to  our  work  and  our  study,  thoroughly 
renewed  and  refreshed,  for  our  Lord  has  wel¬ 
comed  us  here  and  no  good  thing  has  be  withheld 
from  us.’’ 

These  extracts  are  selected  from  scores  of  sim¬ 
ilar  letters,  and  surely  speak  for  the  Home  I 
have  given  the  name  “Idalah’’  to  the  com¬ 
pound,  the  word  meaning,  “That  which  God 
hath  shown,’’  for  truly  I  was  led  to  it  after 
months  of  effort  to  find  a  suitable  location,  and 
it  came  to  my  notice  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
many.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  living  and  rentals  upon  the  Hills  is 
much  greater  than  upon  the  plains;  even  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  government  when  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  suite  in  their  six  months  or  more 
annual  residence  upon  the  Hills,  are  allowed 
an  extra  Hill  allowance.  Alas  I  the  missionary 
not  always. 

An  extra  effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Home.  For  this 
and  for^ necessary  repairs,  and  varieus  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  the  present  buildings,  a 
sum  of  125,000  is  asked  for.  Should  it  not  be 
possible  to  raise  more  than  $20,(XX)  at  present, 
then  an  additional  sum  of  8250  must  be  assured 
yearly  in  contributions.  An  additional  825,0(X) 
is  needed,  which,  with  what  the  missionaries 
pay,  and'what  I  can  contribute  yearly  myself, 
will  make  the  Home  self-supporting  entirely. 
There  have  been  contributed,  and  also  in  a  few 
pledges,  some  $3,(X)0  of  the  above  amount,  and 


other  aid  proffered  if  820,000  or  more  is  secured. 
This  sum  may  be  lessened  some  82,000  should 
two  building  sites  be  sold  off,  as  property  will 
naturally  increase  in  value  when  the  railway  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  or  three  years.  I 
would  add  that  there  is  no  other  property  in 
Coonoor, that  can  be  secured  at  as  low  a  figure 
nor  as  suitable  for  the  Home,  even  with  lees 
grounds.  When  sufficient  aid  is  guaranteed  for 
the  purchase  fund  an  undenominational  official 
Board  will  be  formed,  which  will  be  composed 
of  those  in  active  mission  work  or  especially 
interested  in  it. 

The  rates  charged  to  the  missionaries  are  not 
expected  at  any  time  to  cover  more  than  half  the 
expenses,  as  the  Home  is  organized  to  benefit 
the  missionary.  This  brief  outline  of  the  cause 
and  its  needs  I  trust  will  appeal  to  some  whom 
our  Father  has  blessed  with  means;  and  in  re¬ 
sponding  they  will  not  only  help  many  a  worn 
and  weary  worker,  but  lay  up  treasure  for  them¬ 
selves  in  heaven. 

I  arrived  in  America  in  June,  and  hope  to  be 
back  in  India  by  early  December.  Funds  by 
draft  or  check  or  money  order  can  be  sent  to  me 
direct,  or  to  Mies  Eleanor  Meneeley,  30  Eln 
street,  Albany,  New  York,  who  acts  as  my 
Treasurer  in  America.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Home  from  my  own 
means,  and  the  issue  now  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  missions;  if  the  Home  is  to  be 
continued  or  not,  is  for  them  to  decide  in  their 
offerings.  Yours  in  His  service, 

Anna  Marseilles. 

88  Circular  Stxeet, 

Saratoga  Sprinob.  N.  Y. 

August,  1897. 

The  ordination  as  an  evangelist  of  Mr  Lang6, 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  German  Theological 
School,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  was  sol¬ 
emnized  in  due  form  at  the  First  German  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  last  week.  He  sailed  by 
the  Augusta  Victoria  early  the  next  day  on  his 
way  to  Africa.  His  mission  is  to  the  “ Dwarfs.  ’ ’ 
This  is  a  contribution  to  the  church’s  mis¬ 
sionary  work  which  must  not  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  It  took  some  of  us  by  surprise ;  for 
the  talents  and  the  persouality  of  Mr.  Lang6 
assured  him  of  any  position  in  this  country 
which  he  might  naturally  desire.  His  Semi¬ 
nary  looked  to  him  as  a  strong  helper,  his  associ¬ 
ates  of  the  Alumni  held  him  to  be  worthy  of 
high  esteem  and  honor.  Looking  into  his  man¬ 
ful,  soulful  eye  one  was  tempted  to  cry  out:  “To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?’’  Why  go  to  the 
Dark  Continent  and  give  all  to  the  humblest  of 
our  human  race  ?  It  is  the  mistaken  affection 
which  denies  a  son  to  the  ministry,  a  daughter 
to  the  church.  Nay,  Lord,  we  give  our  all  to 
Thee,  and  as  Thou  didst  come  to  minister  to 
utmost  needs,  we  only  ask  to  follow  Thee !  Let 
the  prayers  of  the  whole  church  follow  this  noble 
youth  whom  his  associates  accompanied  to  the 
ship  and  sent  forth  with  heartiest  acclamations  I 

October  let  completed  thirty  years  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Johnson,  over  the 
First  Church  of  Cohoes,  and  his  brethren  of 
Troy  Presbytery  took  suitable  action,  in  view  of 
its  long  continuance  and  great  influence  for  good 
in  that  fine  town  and  its  environment.  All  who 
know  Dr.  Johnson  will  rejoce  with  him  and  his 
people  on  their  enduring  and  happy  relatione. 

Clarence  King,  formerly  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Geoli^ical  Survey,  says:  “The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  a  man  can  start  out  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  travel  to  Klondike,  stopping  every  night 
at  a  fflininsr  camp.  Already  two  American 
stamp  mills  are  pounding  away  on  the  borders 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  day  is 
approaching  when  a  chain  of  mining  camps  will 
extend  from  Cape  Horn  to  St.  Michael’s.  I 
believe  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  century 
which  will  open  up  vast  resources,  and  will  be 
the  grandest  the  earth  has  ever  known.  Before 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  the  traveller 
will  enter  a  sleeping-car  at  Chicago  bound  via 
Behring  Straits  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
dream  of  Governor  Gilpin  will  be  realized.’’ 
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OUR  UNSETTLED  MINISTERS. 

By  President  D.  W.  Fisher,  LL.D. 

Allow  me,  first  of  all,  to  put  in  an  unequivocal 
personal  disclaimer.  I  am  no  grumbler,  either 
occasional  or  habitual.  I  am  not  a  pessimist, 
philosophical,  religious,  or  emotional.  1  do  not 
anticipate  that  under  the  present  divine  order, 
things  in  the  church  and  outside  of  it  shall  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  there  is  a  general 
wreck,  out  of  which  on  the  basis  of  a  new  dis¬ 
pensation,  hope  shall  reappear.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  great  laws  of  Qod’s  government  of 
our  race  is  a  steady  progress  toward  that  which 
is  hifirher  and  better.  I  believe  that  the  Gospel 
as  preached  by  its  representatives  will  win  the 
nations  to  Christ.  1  believe  that  the  church  of 
the  future  will  be  an  enormous  advance  beyond 
the  church  of  the  past — that  she  will  arise  and 
shine,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon 
her. 

At  the  same  time  the  law  of  progress  among 
men  is  not  such  that  there  is  no^possible  place 
for  temx)orary  arrests  and  partial  retrogression. 
The  church  is  not  yet  without  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
oi  any  such  thing.  By  correcting  imperfections 
and  mistakes,  she  will  insure  her  more  rapid 
and  triumphant  advances  in  the  years  to  come. 
It  will  fall  to  my  lot  now  to  point  out  the  causes 
and  possibly  the  cure  for  a  sore  evil  that,  within 
her,  in  our  land  to-day  demands  a  speedy  and 
thorough  remedy.  Do  not  call  me  a  grumbler  or 
a  pessimist,  and  then  close  your  ears  to  my  plea ; 
but  listen,  and  so  far  as  I  am  right,  heed ;  and 
let  us  not  rest  until  deliverance  is  secured.  If 
I  fail  to  say  the  right  word,  then  I  pray  that 
some  other  voice  may  be  more  wisely  and  effectu¬ 
ally  lifted  up  in  this  cause. 

Of  ^'unemployed"  ministers  on  the  roll  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
number  is  not  large.  Such  as  it  is,  also,  it 
consists  mainly  of  men  who,  by  reason  of  age, 
or  other  infirmity,  are  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  oflSce.  But  of  unsettled 
ministers,  that  is,  of  men  who  are  witbout 
permanent  work  in  the  pastorate  or  other  occu¬ 
pations  recognized  by  the  church  as  appropriate 
to  their  calling,  and  of  men  who  are  just 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  such  a  situation,  the 
number  is  not  small.  Because  of  this  state  of 
things,  a  bitter  cry  of  distress,  not  vociferous, 
perhaps,  yet  deep  and  pitiful,  is  ascending  into 
the  ear  of  the  church,  and  it  deserves  a  consid¬ 
eration  which  it  has  not  yet  received. 

Not  very  long  ago  one  of  our  ministers  told  me 
something  like  the  following  simple  but  affect¬ 
ing  story  out  of  his  own  experience.  In  it  there 
is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  I  know  a  good 
many  instances  in  which  it  in  all  except  minor 
details  has  been  duplicated.  This  man’s  char¬ 
acter  and  work  before  and  afterwards  have  been 
such  as  to  show  that  his  sore  trial  could  not  be 
fairly  attributed  to  any  marked  defect  in  him. 
His  ability  and  worth  would  be  conceded  by 
a  circle  of  acquaintances,  that  is  very  wide  and 
extensive 

Causes  which  certainly  justified  the  step  com¬ 
pelled  him,  after  years  of  faithful  and  success¬ 
ful  service,  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  Hav¬ 
ing  at  command  a  little  means,  received  by  in¬ 
heritance,  and  being  worn  by  labor  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  he  decided  to  rest  for  a  few  months  before 
reentering  the  pastorate.  When  the  time  came 
for  him  to  resume  work  he  obtained,  through 
acquaintances,  invitations  to  preach  in  certain 
churches  that  belonged  to  the  same  general  rank 
as  that  which  he  formerly  occupied.  But  when 
he  went  to  fulfill  these  engagements  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  visits  could  mean  little  if  anything 
more  than  a  casual  supply  for  a  Sabbath  or  two. 
One  church  had  no  serious  intention  to  call  a 
pastor  soon ;  another  had  already  virtually  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  coming  man ;  and  the  third  was 
aimlessly  drifting  through  the  hearing,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  of  a  long  list  of  preachers  that  had  been 
suggested  to  them.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing 


for  him  to  do  after  these  visits  but  to  sit  down 
and  wait  until  he  could  obtain  a  new  set  of 
introductions  to  other  vacant  churches,  most  of 
which  again,  in  reality  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  give  him  a  fair  chance  for  a  call. 

In  this  manner  months  wore  away.  The  fact 
that  he  was  without  a  charge,  from  the  very  out¬ 
set  told  tremendously  against  him,  and  the 
longer  he  was  unsettled,  the  more  serious  this 
hindrance  became.  The  months  of  his  unsettle¬ 
ment  widened  into  a  year,  and  then  ran  into 
a  second  year.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  con¬ 
suming  what  he  had  laid  up  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  He  was  distressed  by  the  thought 
that  his  children  were  approaching  the  age 
when  they  must  be  sent  away  from  home,  if 
they  were  to  receive  a  good  education.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  becoming  a  bore  to  his 
brethren,  and  a  sort  of  "dead  heat"  in  the  min¬ 
istry.  Would  he  ever  get  back  into  the  pastor¬ 
ate  ?  Had  he  mistaken  his  calling  ?  Why  was 
he  apparently  forsaken  by  God  in  his  chosen 
work  T  If  he  could  only  die,  hie  life  policy 
would,  with  great  economy,  enable  his  family 
to  subsist  until  some  of  the  children  were 
grown  ;  and  his  humiliation  would  be  ended  I 
At  last  a  call  came  to  him  from  a  church  that 
offered  no  suitable  opportunity  for  his  abilities, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew 
him  best;  but  he  accepted  it  as  the  evident  lead¬ 
ing  of  Providence.  That  man’s  heart,  however, 
had  been  almost  broken  beyond  recovery.  He 
did  come  up  again  to  a  position  that  was  more 
worthy  of  him,  and  no  doubt  with  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  enabled  him  always  to  sympa&ize 
with  others  who  were  struggling  with  adversity, 
as  he  could  not  otherwise  have  done.  Still,  he 
said  that  he  could  never  get  away  from  the  bit¬ 
ter  memory  of  these  years  when  he  was  unem¬ 
ployed.  There  was  not  a  day  when  it  did  not 
cause  him  a  sort  of  mental  shudder.  For  years 
there  was  scarcely  a  night  when  in  his  dreams 
his  deplorable  situation  did  not  come  back  to 
him  to  terrify  him,  and  when  he  related  to  me 
his  story,  he  said  that  there  were  still  times 
when  in  his  slumbers  it  all  returned  to  him 
like  a  dreadful  nightmare.  The  sore  had  par¬ 
tially  healed,  but  the  scars  were  there,  and  they 
at  intervals  continued  to  bleed. 

This  in  its  broad  outlines  is  only  a  typical 
case.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  pastorate 
of  our  church,  to  whom  the  like  is  not  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Scores  are  constantly  passing  through 
just  such  deep  waters.  Some  during  the  process 
sicken,  and  become  disabled,  and  die.  ^me 
turn  aside  to  secular  callings,  because  they  must 
provide  for  their  families.  Some  take  fields 
that  are  not  at  all  such  as  they  could  occupy  to 
the  best  advantage  and  there  remain.  Some 
watch  and  wait  for  years  in  comparative  idle¬ 
ness  for  the  call  that  does  not  come.  Others, 
seeing  what  is  before  them  if  they  step  out  of 
their  present  pastorates,  continue  in  them  longer 
than  is  desirable.  Who  has  not  again  and  again 
seen  the  spectacle  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men 
pressing  for  a  hearing  in  a  vacant  pulpit,  and 
competing  against  each  other  for  the  place  ? 
Saddest  of  all — who  has  not  seen  the  very  best 
of  men  as  to  qualifications  for  the  pulpit  and 
pastorate  refuse  even  a  hearing  because  they 
are  past  fifty  years  of  age  ?  A  story  as  touching 
and  as  effective  as  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  it  seems 
to  me,  could  be  woven  by  a  competent  hand  out 
of  the  material  furnished  by  the  experience  of 
our  unsettled  ministers. 

Besides  the  humiliation  and  suffering  which 
thus  fall  upon  them,  other  things  greatly  to  be 
deprecated  ensue.  Valuable  labors  are  lost  to 
the  church,  often  the  labors  of  men  who  are  just 
then  better  qualified  than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  lives  for  the  work  of  the  pastorate.  If 
some  high  spirited  young  men  are  by  such 
things  deterrra  from  entering  the  ministry,  it 
would  not  be  strange.  Churches  also  suffer. 
They  are  left  when  vacant  to  find  a  suitable 
pastor  without  wise  and  efiBcient  guidance  by 
the  Presbytery.  A  flood  of  candidates  jpours  in 
upon  them.  The  Clerk  of  the  Session  of  a 
vacant  church  that  payaa  salary  of  $1,300,  and 
a  parsonage,  and  that  does  not  promise  much 

?;rowth,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  their  list 
ooted  up  eighty-two.  As  a  consequence  the 
churches  often  remain  without  pastors  for 
months  or  years.  In  the  interregnum,  as  a  rule, 
the  congregations  dwindle,  spiritual  life  declines ; 
all  forms  of  Christian  activity  and  beneficence 
retrograde.  At  length  in  desperation  a  pastor 
is  chosen,  who,  as  likely  as  not,  is  not  a  whit 
the  surarior  of  men  who  could  have  been 
obtained  without  any  such  delay  and  loss. 


Altogether  the  situation  is  an  enormous  wrong 
to  both  ministers  and  churches  and  a  reproach 
to  any  denomination  that  continues  to  tolerate 
it  Success  in  any  business  under  circumstances 
like  unto  it  would  be  impossible.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  common  wisdom  and  justice,  much 
less  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  To  find  the 
remedy,  it  ought  to  be  helpful,  if  we  lav  bare 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this 
state  of  things.  In  so  doing,  also,  we  may  inci¬ 
dentally  learn  much  that  is  valuable  for  us  to 
know  about  the  ministry,  and  its  work  in  our  day. 

To  what  extent  is  this  evil  attributable  to  the 
general  religious  condition  of  our  age,  and  of 
our  country  in  particular  T  There  are,  no  doubt, 
powerful  general  influences  that  tend  in  this 
direction.  This  is  an  era  of  widespread  restless¬ 
ness  and  of  rapid  changes.  In  our  own  country 
population  fluctuates  with  business,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  churches  lack  permanency  in 
their  membership,  and  the  ties  that  unite  pastor 
and  people  are  not  looked  upon  and  dealt  with 
as  they  would  be  if  there  were  lees  of  change  in 
other  things.  The  spirit  of  trade,  too,  has 
forced  itself  very  prominently  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  church  affairs.  A  dominant  idea  is 
apt  to  be  competition,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  called  business 
success ;  and  this  under  conditions  that  often 
render  such  success  on  the  part  of  all  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  Not  only  do  as  many  different  denom¬ 
inations  sometimes  place  a  half  dozen  ministers 
and  churches  where  two  would  be  ample,  but 
not  infrequently  are  two  or  more  P’resbyterian 
Churches  set  down  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
each  other.  As  one  goes  up,  another  goes  down. 
This  is  both  a  weakness  and  a  shame  of  our 
Protestantism.  Among  other  bad  effects  it 
leads  the  churches  to  look  upon  the  men  who 
seek  their  pastorates  as  competitors  for  a  place, 
who  are  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  as  they  give 

Cromise  to  enter  successfully  into  the  struggle 
etween  the  congregations  of  the  neighborhoM. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  of  this  state  of 
things  to  the  unsettlement  of  the  ministry  it 
may  not  be  easy  specifically  to  trace;  but  that 
in  this  atmsophere  the  evil  tends  to  flourish  is 
very  plain.  Consequently,  signs  of  it  are  dis¬ 
cernible  elsewhere  besides  among  ourselvss. 
Those  who  get  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Churches  assure  us  that  even 
among  them,  notwithstanding  their  theoretical 
system  as  to  placing  ministers,  there  is  an  un¬ 
seemly  struggle  of  certain  ministers  for  certain 
churches  and  of  certain  churches  for  certain 
ministers.  In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
also,  which,  by  its  system  of  superintendency 
of  its  vacant  churches  and  unemployed  minis 
ters,  has  been  widely  regarded  as  tnsreby  fur¬ 
nishing  almost  a  model  to  be  patterned  after  by 
ourselves,  the  restraints,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
are  weakening,  and  there  is  a  manifest  drift 
toward  the  same  haphazard  competition  for  pas¬ 
torates  that  obtains  amon^  ourselves. 

A  minister  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church, 
who  has  long  held  an  official  position  that  en¬ 
ables  him  to  speak  very  intelligently,  writes  as 
follows : 

“We  are  in  about  the  same  unsatisfactory 
condition  as  the  Presbyterians,  regarding  the 
settling  and  unsettling  of  pastors.  I  presume 
the  only  difference  is  that  we  have  not  nearly 
so  many  as  you  have  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
A  few  years  am  we  organized  what  was  called 
the  ‘Board  of  Supplies,’  placing  upon  it  one  or 
two  of  our  Theological  professors  and  several  of 
our  most  active  and  practical  pastors.  This 
Board  did  its  utmost  to  bring  togethsr  pastors 
witbout  charges  and  charges  without  pastors, 
working  through  the  presidents  of  Synods,  secur¬ 
ing  accurate  lists  of  vacancies,  corresponding 
with  men  without  fields,  etc.,  but  the  results  of 
the  work  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  after  eight 
years  of  experience  the  Board  was  discontinued, 
and  the  entire  matter  of  vacancies  placed  in  the 
hands  of  presidents  of  district  Synods.  Our 
district  Synods  correspond  somewhat  with  your 
Presbyteries  in  so  far  as  their  relation  to  indi¬ 
vidual  pastors  is  concerned. 

“I  regret  to  find  with  us  that  which  jou  seem 
to  find  among  your  people,  a  disposition  to  turn 
aside  men  from  fifty  to  seventy,  even  though 
their  natural  force  is  not  abated.  In  the  de¬ 
pressed  times  of  the  past  few  years  we  have 
noticed  especially  the  tendency  to  call  younger 
men,  because  they  could  be  had  at  lees  salary 
than  men  of  family.’’ 

Probably  there  is  in  ail  of  the  larger  denom¬ 
inations  the  same  general  condition  as  to  this 
matter. 

It  is  worthy  of  passing  notice  that  at  least  one 
phase  of  our  problem  has  made  itself  so  apparent 
even  in  the  Church  of  England  that  it  is  much 
discussed  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Spectator. 
The  curates  complain  that  if  thrown  out  of  em 
ployment  after  middle  life,  they  find  it  almost 
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impoMible  again  to  aecure  a  desirable  aituation 
in  the  churches. 

Nevertheleaa,  there  are  other  facta  which  go 
to  ahow  that  there  is  no  need  that  we  should 
drift  helplessly  with  this  general  current  of  our 
age  and  country.  The  example  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  in  itself  decisive  on  this  point  They 
may  be  suffering  in  a  minor  way  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency ;  yet  they  do  keep  their  jnen  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  churches  supplied,  and  on  the 
whole  wisely. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of 
the  unsettlement  is  some  radical  fault  in  our 
form  of  church  government  If  it  were  universal 
among  all  the  larger  Presbyterian  denomina¬ 
tions,  this  would  be  a  very  plausible  explana¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the  foreign  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  in  which  there  is  anything 
approximating  to  our  situation  in  this  matter. 
One,  who  knows  well  the  British  Churches  and 
also  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  has  at  my 
request  put  in  writing  certain  things  that  hold 
good  of  them  and  not  of  us,  and  that  go  far  to 
explain  the  difference  in  the  outcome.  “They 
allow  no  resignation  save  through  Presbytery, 
and  after  fullest  investigation.  They  do  not 
allow  a  pestilent  minority  to  oust  a  minister. 
Presbytery  is  always  loyal  to  the  pastor  unless 
guilty  of  immorality  or  neglectful  of  duty, 
^ey  do  not  permit  stated  supplies.  Presby¬ 
teries  appoint  their  own  Probationers  to  supply 
vacancies,  at  least  with  measurable  frequency. 
Settlements  are  ever  considered  for  life.  The 
minister  always  'qua'  pastor  's  entitled  to  his 
Sustentation  fund  or  equal  dividend,  which  is 
his  for  life  if  he  be  not  suspended.  The  Manse 
belongs  to  the  pastor  fur  life.  If  trouble  arise, 
the  ^esbytery  appoints  ‘a  visitation,’  and  woe 
betide  ’the  wicked  and  the  unreasonable  man.’ 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘dead  line.’  Con 
gregations  pride  themselves  on  the  length  and 
character  of  their  pastorates.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  as  known  here,  of  begging  for  a  hearing 
and  wire  pulling  for  a  xharge.  There  is  a 
higher  esprit  de  corps.  Again,  the  Presbytery 
is  an  actual  episcopate.  They  will  not  let  a 
good  and  efficient  man  go  loose.  ’’ 

The  circumstances  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  methods  that  work 
well  there,  may  be  more  or  less  impracticable 
here.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  lesson  that  we 
certainly  can  learn  from  such  a  statement  This 
is  the  sufficiency  of  the  episcopal  power  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  oversee  both  churches  and  ministers, 
so  that  churches  shall  not  remain  vacant  and 
subject  to  a  raid  of  miscellaneous  candidates 
for  the  pastorate,  and  that  approximately  suita¬ 
ble  employment  shall  be  found  for  every  minis¬ 
ter  who  really  desires  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  limit  to  Preebyterial  authority  in  this  matter. 
Certainly  no  ecclesiastical  body,  under  our  con¬ 
stitution,  can  force  'a  pastor  on  an  unwilling 
people,  or  an  unwilling  minister  on  a  people 
however  anxious  to  secure  him.  But  within  the 
limits  of  unquestionable  jurisdiction,  there  is 
power  sufficient  to  correct  the  chief  phases  of 
the  existing  evil.  Here,  for  instance,  reported 
by  the  Assembly’s  special  Committee  of  1889- 
1890  on  this  subject,  is  a  rule  that  if  in  sub¬ 
stance  carried  into  effect,  would  have  brought 
to  a  speedy  end  the  present  scramble  of  candi 
dates  competing  for  a  vacant  pulpit:  “Each 
Presbytery  shall  appoint  a  Committee  to  have 
supervision  of  all  vacant  churches  within  its 
bounds,  ex''ept  as  otherwise  arransred  for  by  the 
Presbytery.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com 
mittee  to  arrange  for  the  supply  of  these 
churches  from  its  list  of  unemployed  ministers, 
and  from  such  other  names  of  unemployed  min¬ 
isters.  as  may  be  suggested  in  correspondence.’’ 
Certainly  it  is  no  excess  of  authority  to  care  for 
vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers  after 
this  fashion.  Are  not  our  ecclesiastical  bodies 
derelict  as  to  duty  if  they  do  less  ? 

The  reason  why  this  evil  continues  and  grows 
in  our  church  is  not  because  of  any  defect 
in  our  polity,  or  any  incapacity  to  devise 
machinery  to  work  it;  but  because  of  a  lack  of 
the  spirit  that  is  necessary  to  put  these  into 
effective  operation.  In  other  words,  it  is  with 
this  as  with  much  of  our  State,  and  city  legisla¬ 
tion.  Public  sentiment  does  not  demand  its 
enforcement,  and  it  is  therefore  a  dead  letter. 
Our  churches  and  ministers  all  lament  in  a  vague 
way  the  existing  state  of  things.  We  all  say 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  and  a  wrong  that  ought  to 
be  corrected.  About  one-third  of  the  time  since 
the  reunion,  the  General  Assembly,  through  ex¬ 
cellent  special  Committees,  has  been  laboring 
with  this  problem.  But  when  a  scheme  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  evil  is  presented,  which  though  it  may 
not  be  perfect,  yet  would  temporarily  serve  a 
good  purpose,  we  pick  flaws  in  it,  and  reject  it 
for  its  minor  defects.  When  a  rule  is  adopted 


that  would  be  helpful,  we  do  not  lift  a  dnger  to 
execute  it.  The  truth  is  that  long  familiarity 
with  the  existing  evil  has  dulled  our  sensibility 
as  to  its  enormity.  What  is  needed  most  of  all 
and  flrst  of  all  is  an  awakening  of  conscience  on 
this  subject.  Let  a  lively  public  spirit  be 
aroused,  and  a  solution  will  be  found ;  and  until 
this  is  done,  the  best  of  machinery  will  stand 
still  or  accomplish  little. 

The  impression  is  inevitably  made  on  many 
minds  that  there  must  be  too  many  ministers, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  deeper  and  more 
remote  source  of  the  present  situation,  this  is  its 
immediate  cause.  The  supply,  on  its  face,  seems 
in  case  of  any  important  vacancy  to  be  much  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  An  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  the  church,  however,  reveals  the 
existence  of  more  congregations  that  are  with¬ 
out  regular  pastoral  services,  than  there  are 
ministers  who  are  unemployed.  This  holds 
good  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
churches  that  ought  to  be  dissolved  as  no  longer 
necessary.  If  we  ascend  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
comprehend  in  our  view  the  world  at  large,  with 
two-thirds  of  its  population  not  even  nominally 
Christian,  and  yet  almost  universally  accessible 
for  the  Gospel;  and  also  the  wealth  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  own  denomination,  and  the 
cons^uent  ability  to  support  all  the  qualified 
missionaries  who  might  offer  themselves,  we 
dare  not  say  that  we  have  too  many  ministers. 
Indeed,  before  we  can  assume  such  a  position 
we  must  give  up  the  conviction  that  men  are 
specifically  called  of  God  to  the  sacred  office. 
Surely  the  Almighty  has  not  made  a  mistake, 
and  bidden  more  than  are  needed. 

Still,  the  conviction  that  in  some  sense  there 
are  too  many  ministers  is  not  wholly  erroneous. 
We  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful,  especially 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  men  whom  we  have  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office  in  our 
church.  We  have  been  in  too  great  baste  to 
ordain  some  men  who  even  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  thorough  collegiate  and  theological  train¬ 
ing.  A  Stated  Clerk  over  his  own  signature 
publishes  the  following  in  our  religious  news¬ 
papers:  “In  the  Presbytery  of  which  the  writer 
is  a  member,  during  the  past  eight  years,  six¬ 
teen  young  men  have  been  ordain^  to  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  ministry.  Of  these,  three — all  com¬ 
ing  to  us  from  other  Presbyteries — were  ordained 
and  installed  pastors.  Thirteen — or  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  were  ordained  sine 
titulo.  Of  these,  two  went  to  the  foreign  field ; 
one  is  a  professor  in  a  college ;  one  devotes  his 
time  to  evangelistic  work,  and  nine — more  than 
half  our  ordinations — became  stated  supplies. 

.  .  .  Ours  is  not  a  frontier  Presbytery.  It  is  in 
a  central  State,  is  more  than  half  a  century 
old,  and  has  on  its  roll  more  than  forty  minis¬ 
ters,  fifty-five  churches,  and  6,500  communicants. 

“A  similar  practice  of  ordination  sine  titulo 
prevails  very  widely  in  the  Presbyteries.  The 
effect  is  largely  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
licensure,  which  is  to  insure  an  adequate  trial 
of  the  abilities  of  a  candidate  before  be  is  or¬ 
dained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry.  We 
thus  deprive  ourselves  of  a  wise  and  thoroughly 
Scriptural  method  of  shutting  out  what  our 
Book  calls  “weak  or  unworthy  men.’’ 

We  have  also  been  far  too  liberal  as  to  “extra¬ 
ordinary  cases.’’  My  own  observation,  in  recent 
years,  as  to  this  may  be  worth  relating  in  part. 

I  have  known  a  man,  who  had  only  an  element¬ 
ary  education,  and  who  had  just  been  refused 
licensure  in  the  Methodist  Church  because  be 
was  defective  in  knowledge,  to  come  straight 
over  to  a  Presbytery  and  to  be  licensed  by  it. 

I  have  seen  an  un^ucated  man  come  forward 
and  ask  licensure  when  it  was  discovered  almost 
accidentally  and  late  in  the  proceedings  that  he 
was  not  even  a  member  of  any  church ;  and  yet 
after  a  postponement  of  a  few  months  that  man 
was  licensed  by  the  same  Presbytery.  I  have 
refused  to  pass  a  man  in  the  Freshman  class, 
because  even  his  knowledge  of  English  was  so 
wretched  that  he  could  not  prepare  himself  for 
an  easy  examination  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;  and  yet  that  man  has  gone  away  to  a 
Theological  Seminary  and  shortly  afterward  be 
appeared  on  the  roll  as  one  of  our  ordained  min 
istors.  I  have  known  a  student  in  the  Prepara 
tory  Department  of  College,  because  of  defec¬ 
tive  eye-sight  to  be  sent  from  College  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  for  a  brief  course,  and 
then  to  be  ordained.  All  of  these  men  I  have 
continued  to  observe  in  after  years  and  every ' 
one  of  them  has  been  a  failure  in  the  ministry 
and  worse.  No  doubt  there  are  “extraordinary 
cases,’’  in  which  full  preparation  of  the  regular 
sort  should  be  waived,  but  they  are  enormously 
more  rare  than  the  recent  practice  of  many  Pres¬ 
byteries  assumes.  Men  can  do  good  even  by 
speech  without  licensure  or  ordination.  The 
provision  made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  lay 
workers  is  ample  to  cover  the  need  as  to  many 


of  the  exceptional  cases  of  men,  out  of  whom  in 
recent  years  we  have  made  ministers. 

In  the  same  direction,  also,  we  have  enor¬ 
mously  erred  in  another  matter.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  have  elaps^  since  the  reunion, 
we  have  received  2,016  ministers  from  other 
denominations  as  against  842  whom  we  have 
dismissed.  To  save  all  misapprehension,  let  it 
be  said  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  that  among 
those  who  have  thus  come  to  us,  there  have 
been  many  who  have  proved  themselves  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  a  place  on  our  roll.  Let  there 
not  be  in  the  future  any  narrowness  or  preju¬ 
dice,  that  will  make  it  difficult  or  humiliating 
for  the  right  sort  of  men  to  continue  to  come  to 
us.  Yet  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  as  to 
our  past  mistakes.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1896  said,  no  doubt  with  ample  justification 
from  the  facts  known  of  all,  that  it  is  “urgent 
that  the  same  care  be  taken  by  Presbyteries  in 
their  examination  of  ministers  coming  to  us 
from  foreign  bodies  that  is  urged  upon  them  in 
the  licensure  of  candidates  already  under  the 
care  of  Presbyteries.’’  A  man  that  has  been  a 
failure  in  another  denomination  is  likely  to  be 
a  failure  still  if  be  comes  to  us,  and  many  a 
man,  who  has  been  comparatively  successful  in 
denominations  that  differ  widely  from  us  as  to 
culture  and  polity  and  methods,  often  is  out  of 
place  with  us,  and  ineffective. 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people 
of  our  churches  a  conviction  that  even  in  the 
cases  of  candidates  for  our  ministry,  as  to  whom 
all  the  formalities  of  our  government  are  ob¬ 
served,  there  is  on  the  part  of  those  who  early 
in  their  training  come  most  intimately  into 
contact  with  these  young  men  a  lack  of  discrim¬ 
ination;  that  pastors  encourage  some  to  look  to 
the  ministry,  who  may  not  lack  the  piety,  but 
who  have  not  the  natural  ability  that  promisee 
success;  that  colleges,  in  their  warm  compe¬ 
tition  for  students,  do  not  like  to  tell  such  a 
man  that  he  has  mistaken  his  calling;  and  that 
in  our  Theological  Seminaries  pecuniary  aid  is 
administered  too  promiscuously,  so  as  to  help 
even  the  weak  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is 
worth  while  for  us,  each  in  his  place,  to  ask 
whether  there  is  any  warrant  for  this  conviction. 

Of  less  strong  men  there  must  alw^s  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  in  the  sacred  office,  and  for 
a  moderate  number  there  is  a  place  to  fill.  But 
when  for  any  reason  there  is  a  plethora  of  them, 
this  inevitably  degrades  the  ministry  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  church  and  of  the  world ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  again,  the  conception 
of  the  tie  that  binds  pastors  and  people  is  weak¬ 
ened.  As  a  still  further  outcome,  there  is  con¬ 
gestion  of  candidates  for  every  available  vacancy, 
not  because  there  are  too  many  ministers  but 
because  there  are  so  many  that  are  compelled  to 
seek  a  change.  The  entire  pastoral  atmosphere 
is  affected,  unfavorably,  and  capable  as  well  as 
incapable  men  suffer  because  they  have  to  live 
in  it. 

All  ministers  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
cause  which  they  so  conspicuously  represent,  to 
inquire  carefully  whether  the  prevailing  unset- 
tlement  is  not  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  influences  which  proceed  more  directly  from 
themselves.  Is  it  not  in  part  due  to  the  decline 
of  genuine  pastoral  work  r  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  in  most  congregations  the  old  fashioned 
visitation,  with  its  prayer  and  formal  religious 
instruction  of  assembled  households,  is  now  an 
impossibility.  In  many  cases  the  utmost  that 
is  practicable  is  a  friendly  call,  once  or  twice  a 
year,  at  the  residence  of  the  family,  with  the 
probability  in  favor  of  meeting  there  only  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  even  she,  perhaps, 
engaged  at  the  time  in  receiving  other  more 
fashionable  visitors.  Only  when  sickness  and 
death  invade  the  household,  can  the  pastor  enter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  into  close  religious  con¬ 
tact  with  the  respective  members.  Can  we 
regard  it  as  surprising,  that  the  pastorate  has 
ceased  largely  to  be  respected  as  it  was,  when  it 
carried  the  minister  constantly  into  the  most 
intimate  and  sacred  relations  with  the  family  ? 
How  to  perform  successfully  pastoral  work, 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  our  times,  is  a 
problem  that  is  not  easily  solved.  But  minis¬ 
ters  throw  away  one  of  their  best  opportunities 
to  do  good  when,  because  the  friendly  call  which 
they  make  seems  to  be  so  perfunctory,  they 
neglect  even  it,  and  content  themselves  to  learn 
about  their  people  almost  entirely  as  they  preach 
to  them  from  the  pulpit,  or  as  they  meet  them 
at  the  church  social  or  in  some  missionary  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  tie  that  then  binds  is  very  loose, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  either  formed  or 
dissolved  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  more 
holy  intimacy  between  the  parties.  Cannot  the 
genuine  pastoral  function  be  recovered  to  the 
church  ? 

There  are  some  things  which  point  in  the 
I  direction  of  its  restoration.  Henceforth  the 
1  population  of  this  country  is  likely  to  increase 
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lees  rapidly  by  immigratioa,  and  to  be  lees 
fluctuating  in  reeidence.  The  movement  that 
now  ia  most  conspicuoue  is  that  of  the  people 
of  the  rural  regions  and  smaller  towns  into  the 
cities.  Wherever  population  is  fixed,  there  is 
less  temptation  to  depend  on  the  casual  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  services  in  the  church  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  to  the  neglect  of  personal  contact  of  the 
minister  during  the  week.  But  what  of  the 
city  with  its  constant  influx  of  strangers  ?  The 
church  is  learning  that  in  order  to  reach  the 
masses,  the  mere  opening  of  a  house  of  worship 
in  a  given  locality  and  the  placing  of  a  man  in 
it  to  preach  are  wholly  inadequate.  Somebody, 
as  the  representative  of  religion,  must  go  from 
room  to  room  in  the  tenement  district,  and  from 
suite  to  suite  in  the  “flat”  country,  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  reached  with  the  Gospel. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  another  thing  in 
the  near  future  f  This  is  some  approach  to 
territorial  parochial  divisions  for  our  towns  and 
cities.  Is  it  of  the  essence  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity  that,  as  to  people  who  have  no  fixed 
religious  afiSliations,  the  ministers  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  in  a  particular  neighborhood — Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Lu¬ 
theran,  et  cetera— each  must  be  supposed  to 
have  a  care  for  all  of  them  ;  while  as  a  result 
they  are  almost  entirely  neglected  f  Is  it  of  the 
essence  of  Presbyterianism,  that  two  or  three 
churches  may  stand  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
each  other,  and  compete  for  the  same  constitu¬ 
ency,  and  one  go  up  and  another  go  down  as  the 
popular  impulse  veers;  while  within  a  mile  or 
less  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  whose 
religious  condition  is  a  shame  to  those  who 
have  n^lected  them  ?  An  autocratic  authority, 
that  with  strong  hand  crushes  parishes  into 
definite  shape  within  fixed  boundaries,  would  be 
hard  to  endure.  But  would  not  a  moderate 
degree  of  practical  wisdom  be  enough  to  preserve 
all  our  just  liberty  in  such  matters,  and  yet 
save  us  from  waste  and  neglect  of  duty,  such  as 
attend  our  present  lack  of  parochial  territorial 
division. 

The  large  place  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
occupied  by  unsettled  “evangelists,”  has  also 
probably  operated  to  lower  Ime  esteem  of  the 
people  for  the  pastorate.  No  fair  minded  ob¬ 
server  can  question  the  value  of  the  services 
which  have  been  rendered  by  some  of  this  class 
of  preachers.  Prima  facie,  however,  their  legit¬ 
imate  field  would  seem  for  the  most  part  to  lie 
outside  of  the  churches,  among  the  neglect^ 
masses.  In  reality  they  do  their  work  largely 
within  the  churches  by  means  of  special  pro¬ 
tracted  meetings,  in  which  the  regular  pastor 
takes  a  subordinate  place.  Would  it  not  be  in 
the  long  run  mere  effective  and  in  many  ways 
more  wholesome,  if  the  pastor  would  lead,  and 
our  helpers  would  call  in  his  fellow  pastors  as 
necessary  ?  Such  a  course  would  certainly  tend 
to  dignify  the  office' of  the  settled  minister. 

It  is  well  worth  our  while  as  ministers  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  preaching  of  the  day  has  not 
had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  present  unsettlement  in  the  ministry.  What 
is  needed  in  the  pulpit  is  that  the  preacher 
should  take  the  old  and  unchangeable  truths  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  so  translate  them  into  the 
thought  and  language  of  the  present,  that  they 
shall  comf  to  the  hearers  as  matters  that  concern 
us  now  in  the  highest  dep'ree.  There  are  two 
directions,  in  either  of  which  the  preacher  may 
err  from  this  ideal.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
dealing  out  the  truth  in  adequate  quantity,  but 
in  such  forms  that  it  interests  almost  no  one. 
The  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  is  in  the  text, 
“And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up”;  and  there  are  occasions  when  the 
eimpl«et  rehearsal  of  the  incident  alluded  to, 
and  of  the  things  which  it  illustrates  will  come 
home  with  great  effect  to  the  hearers.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  however,  more  than  this  is  demanded, 
and  rightly  too,  of  the  preacher.  We  must 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  preach  it  with  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  saturated  with  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures.  Yet  we  must  speak  with  freshness, 
out  of  our  own  thought  and  experience  and  of 
wide  reading,  if  we  would  be  effective.  A  still 
reater  error  in  the  same  direction  is  merely  to 
eal  out  to  the  congregations  from  the  pulpit 
the  commonplaces  of  theology,  however  orthodox 
and  evangelical.  Such  platitudes  are  utterly 
wearisome,  especally  to  people  who  have  known 
them  from  inmney. 

Just  here  may  be  found  in  some  measure  an 
explanation  of  the  prejudice  that  has  arisen 
against  ministers  for  the  oMtorate,  who  are  be¬ 
yond  fifty  years  of  ^e.  There  is  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  if  a  man  is  called  at  that  period  in 
life  he  will  cease  to  interest  his  hearers  by  fresh 


and  timely  thought.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
other  considerations  that  influence  against  him. 
The  young  people,  to  whom  the  church  looks  as 
its  resource  for  the  future,  are  beld  to  be  more 
likely  to  come  into  close  touch  with  one  nearer 
their  own  time  of  life.  Possibly  some  congrega¬ 
tions  are  deterred,  also,  by  the  anticipation  that 
it  would  be  much  harder  to  get  rid  of  an  aged 
pastor  than  of  a  younger  one,  if  he  should  not 
prove  satisfactory.  Still,  along  with  all  or  any 
of  these  considerations,  this  apprehension  that 
the  man  of  advancing  years  will  fall  back  on  old 
sermons,  or  at  least  continue  to  deal  out  the 
Gospel  in  forms  that  were  good  enough  when 
he  was  young,  but  now  are  no  longer  fresh  and 
effective,  does  operate  so  as  to  place  him  at  a 
disadvantage  when  seeking  a  pastorate.  Often 
this  is  a  total  misapprehenson.  A  minister  with 
brains  and  piety,  if  be  continues  to  study,  is 
apt  to  be  at  hie  best  when  beyond  fifty  years. 
In  law  and  in  medicine  this  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  held  to  be  true.  Still  there  are  perhaps 
enough  instances  of  men  who,  with  increasing 
years,  decrease  in  mental  activity,  to  leave 
churches  not  wholly  without  justification  con¬ 
cerning  the  so-called  “dead  line.” 

The  other  direction  in  which  preachers  err 
from  the  true  ideal,  is  in  converting  the  pulpit 
into  a  platform  for  the  frequent  discussion  of 
the  questions  of  the  day,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
fairly  regarded  as  having  a  moral  or  religious 
side  to  them.  Of  this  there  is  an  excess.  The 
great  subjects  for  the  pulpit  for  all  ages  are 
Christ  and  the  Christian  life.  There  no  doubt, 
are  points  at  which  these  touch  all  our  social 
problems,  and  there  are  occasions  when  the  pul¬ 
pit  should  be  heard  in  regard  to  these  questions. 
But  we  are  just  now  allowing  them  to  be  too 
conspicuous.  They  tend  to  crowd  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel  into  a  corner,  and  to  minify  it  into 
infinitesimal  doses,  in  too  many  instances;  and 
just  so  far  as  this  occurs,  the  place  of  the  min¬ 
ister  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  tends  to  be 
lowered  to  a  level  with  the  newspaper,  and  with 
the  platform  orator  who  comes  and  goes  as  occa¬ 
sion  suggests. 

The  special  Committee  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1881,  on  unemployed  ministers  and  vacant 
churches,  is  the  only  one  since  the  reunion  that 
undertook  to  point  out  the  reasons  why  so  many 
ministers  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work 
are  without  settlement;  and  why  so  many  more 
are  seeking  a  change  of  field.  They  named 
three  causes.  The  first  and  chief,  they  counsid- 
ered  to  be  inadequate  support.  Another  is  a  lack 
of  system  in  bringing;  the  men  and  the  fields 
together.  The  remaining  reason  they  state  thus: 
“A  lack  of  consecration  on  the  part  of  the  min¬ 
istry  to  its  work.  We  make  no  charges  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  cause;  but  there  is  a  manifest 
disinclination,  on  the  part  of  some  to  accept 
such  fields  as  are,  or  might  be  open  to  them. 
The  poorer,  feebler  parishes  are  declined,  because 
they  are  poor,  uninviting,  and  remote  from  the 
centres  of  culture.  It  is  not  making  a  false 
accusation  to  say,  that  an  inordinate  desire  for 
the  comfortable  places  keeps  some  of  our  minis¬ 
ters  unemployed,  and  leads  many  more  to  seek 
changes.  Corresponding  with  this  is  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  some  churches  to  receive  such 
ministers  as  can  be  obtained,  because  these  do 
not  meet  certain  worldly  demands  with  reference 
to  popular  tastes.  ”  This  is  a  bard  saying,  but 
it  IS  alas  I  too  true.  Let  a  church  become  vacant, 
and  it  often  does  seem  as  if  a  large  proportion 
of  ministers  who  are  receiving  a  lees  salary 
than  this  church  offers,  would  be  willing  to  be¬ 
come  its  pastor.  In  a  given  Presbytery  or 
Synod,  how  many  pastors  would  not  be  willing 
to  step  out  of  their  fields,  if  another  that  pays 
a  little  more  and  is  assumed  therefore  to  be 
“larger,  ”  could  be  conveniently  obtained  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  say  that  even 
in  a  majority  of  instances  the  increase  of  pay  is 
in  itself  the  decisive  consideration.  The  sup¬ 
port,  where  the  minister  is  at  present  settled,  is 
often  inade<}uate  for  a  family,  a  part  of  whom 
ne^  education.  Nearly  every  pastor  has  some 
member  of  hie  fiock  who  is  unreasonable  and 
makes  him  restless.  Manv  a  minister  cannot  be 
oblivious  to  hints  that  he  is  not  expected  to 
settle  down  for  life  where  he  is.  Yet  along  with 
these  things  there  is  unquestionably  on  the  part 
of  too  many,  who  have  been  solemnly  set  arart 
to  the  sacred  office,  a  readiness  to  go  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  salary,  just  because  it  is  better,  disguised  as 
this  may  be.  So  far  as  this  holds  go^,  the 
ministry  is  responsible  for  the  lessening  of 
esteem  for  it  in  the  minds  of  the  peojile;  and 
the  disposition  on  their  part  to  go  into  the 
market  place  and  hire  as  they  prefer,  after  exam¬ 
ining  the  competitors  somewhat,  as  they  would 
a  horse  or  an  ox. 

If  we  have  discovered  the  causes  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  the  cure  also  is  apparent  No 
remedy  will  be  adequate  that  does  not  go  to  the 
roots  of  the  evil.  Make  the  fountain  sweet  and 


the  streams  will  not  be  bitter.  Expedients  that 
fall  ^ort  of  this  may  mitigate  the  evil  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  they  will  not  remove  it ;  and  in 
the  end  they  will  be  apt  to  aggravate  the  sore.  ~ 

But  in  the  meanwhile  there  is  some  compensa¬ 
tion  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  situation.  It  ought 
to  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  men  who 
might  be  disposed  to  enter  the  ministry,  not  out 
of  devotion  to  the  work,  but  rather  from  love  of 
ease  and  position.  Martyrdom  at  the  stake 
would  not  be  so  hard  for  some  men  to  endure, 
as  to  seek  and  find  a  settlement  under  existing 
conditions.  The  pastorate  is  no  flowery  bed  of 
esM  on  which  a  minister  will  be  carried  to  the 
skiea  He  needs  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  existing  situation  is  also  a  stimulus  to 
ministerial  fidelity.  It  by  no  means  always  fol¬ 
lows  that,  because  a  man  is  able  and  consecrated 
to  bis  work,  he  will  continue  to  be  employed, 
either  where  he  now  labors  or  constantly  in 
some  other  adequate  field.  He  may  be  the  vic¬ 
tim  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  his 
fidelity,  the  greater  the  probability  that  he  will 
escape  the  long  delays  of  settlement  that  have 
so  sorely  tried  many  of  his  brethren. 

Let  our  younger  ministers  look  upon  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  a  call  of  providence  especially  to  them, 
to  relieve  the  congestion,  by  pushing  out  from 
the  old  fields  into  the  regions  beyond,  both  in 
this  land  and  among  the  unevangelized  nations. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  out  there.  Perhaps  if 
the  rising  generation  of  ministers  has  the 
courage  and  the  faith  to  enter  the  new  but  open 
doors  for  the  Gospel,  our  problem  may  need  lit¬ 
tle  more  for  its  solution. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Our  Baltimore  Club  has  had  a  contest  with 
the  Boston  Club,  which  is  said  to  have  drawn 
together  25,000  spectators.  Ministers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  professions  were  among  the  crowd. 
An  elder  of  one  of  our  churches,  whom  I  met  in 
the  car  rather  early  in  the  day,  said:  “1  am 
getting  home  earlier  than  usual  to  day,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  base  ball  game  this  afternoon.” 
If  we  could  see  such  interest  in  our  churches,  it 
would  work  a  revolution  in  our  city. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  is  now  in  session  in  the 
Boundary  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a 
large  number  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  attendance  of  temperance  people 
alone  is  enough  to  insure  a  full  house  at  all 
their  meetings.  The  enthusiasm  awakened  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  National  Convention  held  here 
a  few  years  ago. 

“The  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  tem¬ 
perance  question,”  was  the  subject  of  the  paper 
read  before  the  Ministerial  Union,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  27th.  The  greatness  of  this  evil  is  apparent, 
not  only  in  .the  crime  and  pauperism  produced 
by  it,  but  in  its  power  of  resistance,  the  varied 
and  tremendous  agencies  against  it.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  would  have  removed  any  other  evil  years 
ago.  Then  think  of  the  societies  and  churches 
combined  against  it,  and  we  have  a  better  con¬ 
ception  of  its  power  of  resistance.  In  some  quar¬ 
ters  it  is  stronger  and  more  defiant,  and  is 
becoming  so  entrenched  that  man’s  efforts  and 
plana  cannot  disturb  it.  It  baffles  all  efforts 
against  it. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  additions  to  our 
churches  by  profession  has  become  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  The  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  proportionate  decrease  is  about 
the  same.  In  the  year  ending  April,  1896,  about 
one-fifth  of  their  churches  reported  no  additions 
by  profession.  About  tbe  same  proportion  of 
our  churches  made  the  same  report  in  that 
year.  Of  the  2,816  churches  of  the  Southern 
Assembly,  1,242  reported  not  a  single  admission 
on  profession  in  the  year  ending  last  April  f 
If  the  same  proportions  as  in  other  years  had 
continued,  then  we  have  a  very  large  number  of 
our  churches  that  did  not  receive  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  by  profession  I  What  does  this  mean  T  Is 
our  preaching  in  vain  f  R.  H.  W. 
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Stbtkmatic  Thsoloqt.  a  Compendium  or  Com¬ 
monplace  Book,  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Theolwical  Students.  By  Augustus  Hop¬ 
kins  Strong,  D.D.,  LIi.D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  Revi^  and  Enlarged 
Fifth  Edition.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Company.  1896.  $5.00. 

Professor  Park  of  Andover  used  to  begin  hie 
course  of  lectures  on  theology  by  giving  hie  stu¬ 
dents  a  list  of  books  of  reference  which  they 
were  desired  to  consult  by  way  of  collateral  read¬ 
ing.  There  were  nine  of  them,  and  the  last  he 
called  “Think  for  Yourself.”  This  is  in  reality 
the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Strong  to  his  students 
and  to  those  who  use  the  volume  before  us.  He 
only  intends  in  it  “to  provide  a  basis  and  start 
ing  point,  a  source  of  elementary  knowledge 
and  a  stimulus  to  thought”  It  is  “an  outline 
which  needs  to  be  filled  in  by  the  fuller  exposi¬ 
tions  and  discussions  of  the  class-room.”  This 
language  seems  rather  out  of  place  in  a  volume 
of  the  present  size,  but  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  tomes  of  earlier  and  later  times,  tomes 
extending  to  two  or  three  or  a  dozen  volumes 
which  have  been  perpetrated  upon  a  patient  pub¬ 
lic,  even  these  seven  hundred  and  odd  pages 
seem  quite  modest.  But  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  world  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these 
pages  are  not  full^  sufficient.  The  text,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  above  figures 
seem  to  indicate,  since  it  comes  to  a  close  at  the 
foot  of  the  six  hundredth  page!  The  remaining 
pages  are  occupied  by  indexes,  of  subjects  (108 
pages),  authors  (25  pages).  Scripture  texts  (18 
pages),  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  (8  pages). 
These  additions  are  the  most  extended,  exhaus¬ 
tive  and  complete  which  the  present  writer  has 
ever  been  privileged  to  see  in  a  work  of  similar 
size,  and  by  reason  of  their  analytical  and  thor¬ 
ough  character,  they  add  most  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 

This  is  marked  as  the  “fifth”  edition,  but  it 
is  practically  the  sixth,  the  series  having  been 
preceded  in  1876  by  the  author’s  “Lectures  on 
Theology.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  book 
has  grown  under  the  hand  of  the  author,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  found  its  increment  while  being 
used  as  a  text  book,  shows  that  it  is  a  living 
book  and  not  a  dead  thing.  Its  arrangement 
and  general  plan  remind  one  strongly  of  the 
genial  lectures  of  Professor  Park,  with  their 
divisions,  subdivisions,  “objections,”  and 
“answers.”  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  perfect 
model  of  clearness,  precision  and  lucidity. 

The  author  has  been  somewhat  prodigal  in  his 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  printer’s  foot,  and  in 
this  way  has  been  able  to  mark  off  the  various 
portions  of  his  discourse.  A  larger  (but  still 
small,  though  distinct)  type  is  used  for  the  por¬ 
tions  intended  to  be  read  for  class-room  work ; 
various  styles  of  smaller  type  are  used  for  ex¬ 
planatory,  exegetical,  critical  and  illustrative 
remark,  for  Scriptural  citations,  and  for  the 
indication  of  transitions  in  the  subject  under 
discussion.  In  this  respect  also,  the  work  is  a 
model  of  clearness  as  well  as  of  typographical 
beauty.  It  is  due  to  the  use  of  such  type  that 
the  volume  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  six  hundred  pages.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  type,  the  reader 
need  have  small  difficulty  in  reading  these 
pages,  for  the  press-work  is  exceedingly  well 
done  and  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 

The  fact  that  the  index  to  authors  cited  re¬ 
quired  twenty-five  octavo  double- columned  pages, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  work. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  men 
are  introduced  as  “authorities”;  far  from  it. 
Dr.  Strong  did  not  purpose  to  make  a  catena  of 
theological  extracts,  but  to  write  a  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  students,  and  of  other 
students  too,  which  should  lead  them  to  “think 


for  themselves.  ”  Various  writers  are  marshalled 
in  order  to  make  them  present  in  their  own 
words  the  theories  and  views  which  they  advo 
cate  or  hold.  It  needs  no  remark  that  this  is 
the  fairest  way  to  deal  with  the  writings  of 
others,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  way  to 
stimulate  students  to  further  study.  The  author 
expressly  deprecates  the  practice  of  giving  stu¬ 
dents  a  “ready-made”  system  which  they  are 
to  accept  on  pain  of  reprobation.  The  fact  is 
that  most  students  are  just  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  questioning,  examining,  searching  the 
foundations,  and  quite  averse  to  receiving  the 
ipse  dixit  of  a  professor  of  theology.  This  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  is  perhaps  chargeable  with  the 
semi-disrepute  into  which  systematic  theology 
has  fallen  in  these  latter  days,  and  while  it  is  to 
be  deprecated  it  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Dr.  Strong’s  general  position  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  world  may  be  inferred  from  hie  reference  to 
the  late  Dr.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  “from  whose 
various  writings  the  author  has  for  many  years 
derived  constant  stimulus.”  And  yet,  there 
are  many  points  at  which  Dr.  Shedd  would  have 
been  found  at  variance  with  Dr.  Strong.  The 
latter  is  independent  in  hie  teatment  and  views, 
and  he  presents  the  theological  public  with  one 
of  the  best  books  which  we  possess,  not  only  for 
the  purposes  of  the  theological  student,  but  for 
the  teacher  and  preacher.  The  ease  with  which 
a  special  topic  may  be  studied  with  the  aid  of 
the  index,  is  surprising  and  agreeable,  fully 
justifying  the  expense  attached  to  the  use  of 
so  much  type,  ink  and  paper. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Texts  of  Wescott  and  Hort, 
Tischendorf  and  the  English  Revisers.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  M.A.,  D.  D,, 
Member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision 
Committee,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Geden,  M.A., 
Wesleyan  College,  Richmond.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $7. 

At  last  students  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by 
which  is  particularly  meant  men  who  habitually 
use  the  Greek  Testament  in  their  Biblical  study 
— have  an  apparatus  which  they  have  urgently 
needed.  Until  the  issue  of  this  volume  there 
was  in  existence  no  Concordance  to  any  Greek- 
text  later  than  the  Textus  Receptus.  No  key 
existed  to  a  comparative  study  of  the  invaluable 
I  textual  work  of  Tregelles,  of  Tischendorf,  of 
Westcott  and  Hort,  of  the  Revisers.  The  care¬ 
ful  and  painstaking  work  of  Mr.  Geden  has  now 
supplied  that  want,  and  has  supplied  it  in  a  way 
that  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  text  upon’which^the  work  is  based  is  that 
of  Westcott  and  Hort,  which,  as  the  editor 
rightly  judges,  is  the  most  widely  used  by  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  students.  Its  method,  however, 
makes  it  equally  available  for  the  text  of  Tischen- 
dorf  or  of  the  Revisers.  I  The  method  is  to  give 
the  quotation  as  it  is  found  in  Westcott  and 
Hort,  adding  the  different  readings  in  a  line 
immediately  below  the  text  All  unnecesaary 
repetitions  are  avoided— as  of  variants  which 
do  not  affect  the  forir  or  construction  of  the 
word  under  consideration.  Bulky  as  is  the  vol¬ 
ume,  it  is  not  made  cumbrous  by  unnecessary 
minuteness.  The  only  case  where  brevity  has 
been  sacrificed  to  completeness  is  that  of  quota¬ 
tions  where  grammatical'completeness  is  always 
attained  even  at  the  cost’of  considerable  length. 

In  the  matter  of  orthography,  the  editor  has 
followed  general  usage  rather ’than  the  perhaps 
more  accurate  spelling  of  Westcott  and  Hort, 
except  in  cases  where  several  learned  authorities 
agree  upon  a  revised  spelling.  Abbreviations 
are  sparingly  used,  and  always  according  to  a 
consistent  system.  In  the  case  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  text  is 
given  immediately  below  the  Greek.  There  are 
other  peculiarities  of  value,  which  will  be  at 
once  observed  by  the  student.  The  type  is 
good— not  too  small  and  pretty  clear ;  the  mar¬ 
gins  are  wide  but  not  needlessly  so,  for  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  purpose.  The  proof  reading  has  been 


done  with  great  care  and  the  work  is  as  free 
from  typographical  error  as  is  perhaps  possible 
in  a  work  of  this  character. 

Although  Dr.  Moulton’s  name  stands  first 
upon  the  title  page,  the' work  is  in  fact  that  of 
Mr.  Geden.  Both  editors  had  their  part  in  the 
conception  of  the  general  plan  and  its  special 
features;  but  illness  laid  Dr.  Moulton  aside 
from  active  work,  and  his  subsequent  share  in 
this  important  labor  was  confined  to  a  revision 
of  the  later  proofs.  To  Mr.  Geden,  therefore, 
belongs  a  large  share  of  the  gratitude  which 
New  Testament  students  will  increasingly  feel  as 
they  use  this  admirable  instrument  of  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Ancient  Ideals.  A  Study  of  Intellectual  and 
Spiritual  Growth  from  Early  Times  to  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity.  By  Henry 
Osborn  Taylor.  Two  Volumes.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  16. 

No  subject  can  be  more  important,  none  more 
attractive  than  the  history  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  'growth  of  mankind.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
plan  is  an  admirable  one.  Human  development 
is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideals  of 
the  different  races,  and  these  ideals  are  found 
in  the  art,  literature,  philosophy  and  religion  of 
each  race,  as  well  as  in  their  conduct  and 
political  fortunes.  The  author  is  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  best  modern  thought,  not  only  in 
his  perception  of  the  unity  of  plan  which 
emerges  from  the  diversity  of  race  development, 
its  ideals  and  its  achievements,  but  also  in  his 
method  of  investigation  and  presentation.  An 
immense  amount  of  valuable  material  is  con¬ 
tained  in  these  pages,  and  every  chapter  gives 
evidence  of  a  fine  discrimination  of  the  relative 
values  of  facts  and  ideas,  in  the  enormous  mass 
of  material  from  which  the  review  has  been 
drawn  and  upon  which  these  discussions  have 
been  based.  The  only  thing  the  work  lacks  is 
inspiration ;  it  is  earnest,  it  is  valuable,  in  a 
very  true  sense  it  is  interesting,  but  the  spirit 
is  wanting.  Exceedingly  valuable  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  interesting  facts  and  important  induc¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  interesting  reading.  None  the 
lees,  it  is  a  work  which  has  and  will  long  keep 
its  own  place  among  valuable  studies  of  the 
history  of  the  human  mind. 

History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne,  State 
OF  Pennsylvania.  By  Rev.  J.  Osmond, 
Tacoma,  Washington.  With  Introduction 
by  Rev.  W.  G.  Parke,  D.D.  Published 
under  the  Auspices  of  the  Prtisbyterian  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

The  interest  of  this  excellent  Presbyterial 
History  is  personal  rather  than  institutional, 
although  it  might  have  been  both,  but  the 
author  has  done  well  to  rescue  a  score  and  more 
of  worthy  names  from  the  obscurity  that  would 
soon  have  gathered  about  even  the  brightest  of 
them  in  the  absence  of  any  authentic  record  of 
their  labors.  The  Rev.  Richard  Webster  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  the  ^Rev.  John  Dorrance  of 
Wilkes-Barre  were  the  leaders  and  fathers  of 
this  Presbytery,  whose  charter  of  incorporation 
was  secured  in  October,  1840,  and  its  formal 
recognition  by  the  General  Assembly  three  years 
later.  Dr.  Dorrance  began  his  ministry  in 
1833  and  Mr.  Webster  just  ten  years  later.  Both 
were  men  of  the  beet  Puritan  blood,  and  singu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  their  work.  Mr.  Osmond  came 
into  the  Presbytery  shortly  after  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  fresh  from’  Princeton  also.  Rev.  Thomas 
Poage  Hunt  was^an  apostle  of  Temperance  as 
well  as  of  religion,  whose  great  ability  and  never 
tiring  zeal  proved  a  tower  of  strength  to  every 
good  cause.  The  Rev.  Nathan  Grier  Parke 
was  also  in  the  Lackawanna  Valley  as  early  as 
1844,  relieving  Mr.  Dorrance  of  one  of  his 
charges,  and  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Bittenger  came  a 
little  later  into  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  took 
charge  at  Tamaqua,  relieving  the  full  hands  of 
Mr.  Webster.  Of  the  many  other  pastors  and 
their  labors  we  have  no  time  to  speak,  but  those 
interested  should  secure  the  volume. 

Dr.  N.  G.  Parke  well  says  that  the  growth  of 
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our  Church  was  nothing  lees  than  phenomenal 
in  all  that  region.  Whereas,  in  the  Wyoming 
%oal  field,  there  were,  when  the  Presbytery  was 
organized,  but  three  Presbyterian  Churches 
south  of  Carbondale,  Wilkes  fiarre,  Kingston, 
and  Lackawanna,  and  one  of  these  weak,  they 
now  number  not  lees  than  fifty,  some  of  them 
taking  rank  with  the  strongest  churches  in  the 
State.  This  success,  as  Mr.  Osmond  indicates, 
was  due  to  favoring  circumstances  as  well  as  to 
a  devoted  ministry.  The  opening  up  of  the 
Wyoming  coal  field,  with  its  mountains  of  an¬ 
thracite  brought  not  only  capital,  but  enter¬ 
prising  Christian  men  with  their  families,  and 
thus  the  conditions  were  most  favorable  for 
the  splendid  results  here  recorded.  In  the 
Schuylkill  coal  field  the  growth  has  not  been  so 
rapid. 

At  the  time  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Church,  in  1870,  the  Presbytery  of 
Luzerne  ceased  to  exist,  its  territory  being 
merged  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Lackawanna  and 
Lehigh.  Its  annals  are  thus  brief,  extending 
over  a  period  of  barely  thirty  years,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  memorable  and  worthy  of 
record. 

We  regret  that  there  is  not  a  good  index ;  and 
an  outline  map  of  the  region,  and  good  pictures 
of  those  devoted  ministers  and  their  fifty 
churches  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  volume. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  “Keswick” 
school,  is  well  illustrated  by  Twenty  six  Years 
of  Work  in  China — a  record  of  heroic  service 
and  unflinching  faith,  with  results  that  are 
promising  and  highly  instructive.  The  “In¬ 
land  Mission”  was  some  years  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  Wunchow  as  a  commercial  point, 
and  this  story  is  remarkably  interesting  as  a 
study  of  Chinese  character  and  the  possibilities 
of  their  Christianization.  The  author  is  a  re¬ 
tired  missionary.  She  was  a  Glasgow  girl  in 
whom  Scotch  grit  and  Christian  enthusiasm 
coworked  to  form  a  strong  personality  which 
found  necessity  for  discipline,  and  self  sacrifice 
a  delight  and  a  means  of  development.  She 
went  to  China  to  marry  the  founder  of  the  Wun¬ 
chow  Mission,  and  after  his  death  carried  it  on, 
till  herself  disabled.  The  practical  value  of  the 
work  in  China  and  of  this  record  of  it  are 
partially  obscured  by  a  sort  of  mystical  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  the  telline;  but  through  it  all, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Church’s  call  to  China  shines 
clear  and  full  of  appeal.  (American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  $1.75.) 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  little  book 
on  the  Bible  has  been  issued  by  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union  under  the  title  of  Gate¬ 
ways  to  the  Bible.  A  number  of  prominent  and 
able  men  have  contributed  the  papers  which 
compose  it,  and  a  notion  of  the  whole  book  can 
be  inferred  from  a  mention  of  a  few  authors  and 
their  themes.  Dr.  Qeikie,  author  of  the  well- 
known  “Hours  With  the  Bible,”  writes  on 
“Hints  in  Bible  Study”  ;  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce, 
on  the  “Age  and  Preservation  of  the  Bible;” 
Dr.  William  Elliot  QriflSs  on  the  “Translatabil- 
ity”  of  the  Scriptures;  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler 
deals  with  the  “Study  of  the  Bible  in  Spots,” 
and  Rev.  Mosely  H.  Williams  tells  “How  to  Get 
More  Out  of  the  Bible.”  In  all,  the  volume 
contains  fourteen  papers  of  greater  or  lesser 
interest.  (Rice  and  Hirst,  Philadelphia.  50 
cents. ) 

A  little  book  is  sometimes  more  suggestive 
than  a  large  one,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  the  one  before  us,  dealing  with  the  great 
question.  Is  Christianity  True  t  The  volume 
consists  of  replies  drawn  from  History,  the 
Monuments,  the  Book,  Nature,  Experience,  and 
the  Growth  of  Christianity,  given  by  Dr. 
Blaikie  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  Sayce  of  Ox- 
ord.  Dr.  Rice  (third  and  sixth  pipers)  of  the 


American  Sunday-School  Union,  Sir  J.  William 
Dawson  of  Montreal,  and  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gor¬ 
don  of  Boston.  The  writers  have  been  chosen  for 
their  recognized  ability  or  position,  and  the  pa- 
peis  having  been  published  in  periodical  shapeare 
now  reissued  under  the  imprint  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union  in  the  present  permanent 
form.  (Philadelphia,  Rice  and  Hirst  50  cents. ) 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  (Chi¬ 
cago)  has  issued  a  third  and  cheaper  edition  of 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  by  George  John  Ro- 
manes,edited  by  Charles  Gore.  It  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  book  both  in  itself  and  in  its  position  as  the 
final  work  of  a  brilliant  man  who,  beginning 
with  an  inherited  faith  passed  over  into  the 
realm  of  philosophic  doubt  (be  was  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  “Candid  Examination  of 
Theism,  by  Physicus”),  and  closed  his  career 
in  the  fold  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  believer 
in  what  he  had  before  doubted.  The  book  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts:  “The  influence  of  science 
upon  religion,”  and  “A  candid  examination  of 
religion.”  The  quality  of  the  book  and  the 
personality  and  history  of  the  author  have 
secured  it  already  a  multitude  of  readers.  (50 
cents. )  / 

We  have  received  two  recent  issues  in  the 
series  of  Bible  Class  Primers,  edited  by  Dr. 
Salmond,  Professor  at  Aberdeen.  They  are  The 
Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  -by  Dr.  Laidlaw,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Conduct,  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Kilpatrick  of 
Aberdeen.  The  former  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
author’s  larger  work  with  a  change  to  the 
order  given  by  a  chronological  grouping  of  the 
miracles.  This  makes  it  a  companion  study  to 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  treatment  is  brief  in 
each  case,  and  reference  is  made  for  the  full 
connection  of  some  portions,  to  the  previous 
larger  volume.  The  second  is  a  continuation  of 
a  previous  work  in  this  same  series,  entitled 
“Christian  Character,”  and  it  is  called  “a  fur¬ 
ther  study  in  New  Testament  Morality.”  It 
deals  with  the  application  of  Christian  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  family;  the  necessity  of  labor;  social 
relations,  the  State  and  the  church.  ( Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  20  cents. ) 

Bon- Mots  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  a 
dainty  little  volume  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold, 
and  illustrated  with  Grotesques  by  Alice  B. 
Woodward.  The  same  editor  has  collected  other 
“Bon-Mots,  ”  the  last  being  “Bon-Mots  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.”  In  the  Introduction  to 
this  volume  he  gives  various  definitions  of  wit, 
as  it  is  understood  in  this  century,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  he  thinks  being  much  narrower 
than  in  the  days  of  Addison,  Pope  or  Johnson, 
and  he  quotes  various  definitions  from  James 
Beattie,  Sydney  Smith,  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
Leigh  Hunt  and  others.  Of  course  there  are 
many  well  known  sayings  in  such  a  collection, 
but  one  likes  to  pick  up  a  little  book  and  be 
reminded  of  an  old  friend  when  he  is  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  also  amusing  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  to  be  found  here.  (London,  J.  M.  Dent 
and  Company.  New  Ifork,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  75  cents. ) 

The  sixth  edition  of  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime  has 
a  preface  by  the  author,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
which  both  invites  a  new  reading  of  her  story 
and  replies  to  some  criticisms  of  it.  We  pass 
no  judgment  on  any  controverted  points  and 
make  no  recommendations.  Books  are  in  plenty 
and  readers  can  please  themselves.  This  partic¬ 
ular  one  speaks  for  itself  in  t)iat  the  publishers 
find  occasion  for  a  special  edition.  It  has  been 
read  and  will  be  read.  The  author  tells  us  that 
it  has  been  “pirated”  in  English,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  other  tongues.  She  disclaims  the 
honors  of  a  novelist  and  owns  to  other  tastes. 
And  yet,  out  of  her  own  heart  from  experiences 
of  her  own  and  of  those  whom  she  has  known, 
she  writes  a  book  that  has  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  and  created  a  stir  in  the  reading  world 
that  can  be  discerned  on  the  face  of  the  whirl 


pool  of  popular  and  promiscuous  publications. 
The  power  of  the  book  is  both  personal  and  lit¬ 
erary.  We  feel  the  pulses  of  a  woman’s  spirit 
and  her  words  play  on  ours  with  a  touch  that 
is  magnetic  and  controlling.  We  have  to  do 
with  a  true  woman  and  a  forceful  writer.  (Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  $1. ) 

“The  Pepper  Stories”  are  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  children  «ho  have  read  with  delight  all 
about  the  doings  of  “The  Five  Little  Peppers 
in  the  Little  Brown  House.”  Thousands  have 
felt  intimately  acquainted  with  “Mamsie,”  and 
“Polly,”  and  “Joel,”  and  “David,”  and  our 
little  “Phronsie,  ”  for  they  were  like  children 
who  really  lived  in  the  flesh.  Knowing  the 
universal  desire  to  learn  more  about  them  and 
their  doings,  Margaret  Sidney,  the  kindly  au¬ 
thor,  has  written  “Five  Little  Peppers  Mid¬ 
way,  ”  and  “Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up,” 
and  still  Phronsie  had  not  arisen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  “grown-up,”  so  now  she  has  published 
Phronsie  Pepper.  Phronsie  grown  up,  but  there 
is  a  new  flock  of  little  ones,  Polly’s  children, 
full  of  fun  and  life.  These  books  are  always 
safe  and  delightful  reading,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  them  to  our  young  readers.  (Lo- 
throp  Publishing  Company,  Boston.  $1.50.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  complementary  issue  of  the  “Modern  Read¬ 
ers  Bible  Series”  is  announced  for  publication 
in  December.  It  will  consist  of  a  double  num¬ 
ber  which  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  Psalms, 
and  will  also  include  the  Book  of  Lamentations. 
Now  that  the  Old  Testament  is  completed,  the 
accomplished  editor  of  this  series  is  at  work  on 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  writings 
of  St  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  in  two  volumes,  will 
form  a  double  number,  the  contents  of  which 
will  be  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  The  Pauline  Epistles.  These 
latter  will  be  introduced  at  the  several  points  of 
the  history  to  which  they  are  usually  referred. 
An  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  of  study¬ 
ing,  without  the  interruption  of  comment  or 
discussion,  the  continuous  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Church,  as  presented  by  itself.  This 
double  number  will  be  issued  in  February,  1898. 
In  March,  The  Gospel,  Epistles  and  Revelation 
of  St.  John  will  m  issued.  St.  Mathew,  St. 
Mark,  and  the  General  Epistles  are  promised 
for  April.  The  title  of  this  last  volume  sug¬ 
gests  the  contents,  and  it  will  include  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Now  that  Mr.  James  Schouler  has  completed 
his  Constitutional  Studies,  he  is  working  upon 
the  long  expected  sixth  and  concluding  volume 
of  hiB  History  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
promised  for  next  year. 

The  Stories  of  American  History  Series  have 
taught  the  boys  so  much  in  such  a  delightful 
way  that  we  are  glad  to  announce  two  new 
books  by  their  interesting  author,  James  Otis. 
They  are  entitled.  The  Boys  of  Fort  Schuyler 
and  The  Signal  Boys  of  ’75,  a  tale  of  the  siege 
of  Boston,  and  are  published  by  Estes  and 
Lauriat 

The  many  admirers  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s 
literary  work  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  The 
Century  is  to  have  another  serial  from  him  in 
the  coming  year.  It  ia  called  The  Adventures 
of  Frangois :  Foundling,  Adventurer,  JiMgler, 
Fencing -Master  and  Servant  During  the  Flinch 
Revolution. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  tor  September,  has  a 
notable  article,  “Tne  Children’s  Crusade,”  by 
the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A.  ;  and  “Hymns  and 
Songs  of  The  Battlefield,”  by  Frederick  J. 
Crowest,  is  an  able  and  instructive  paper,  prov¬ 
ing  that  hymns  on  the  battle  field  luve  a  close 
kinship  with  the  sword.  The  pages  devoted  to 
“Sunday  Evenings  with  the  Children,”  will 
help  parents  to  instruct  the  young  people  in  a 
delightful  way,  while  in  Good  Words  there  is  a 
paper  on  “The  Early  Christian  Home  at  Rome,” 
by  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  and  a  short  Scotch 
story,  “Kate  Keith,”  very  pleasant  reading.  A 
sketch  of  John  Vanderkemp,  the  first  medical 
missionary  to  Africa,  shows  how  a  life,  devoted 
to  Christ’s  service  in  healing  the  bodies,  and 
showing  the  “Way  of  Life,”  to  the  souls  of  the 
poor  benighted  people  of  dark  Africa,  was  greatly 
blessed. 

The  long  lost  life  masks  of  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Lafayette  and  Charles  Car- 
roll  taken  about  1825.  by  a  refined  process  of 
the  Sculptor  Browere,  have  been  found,  and  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  current 
numtor  of  McClure's  Magazine,  ^ether  with 
the  story  of  their  taking  and  of  their  subsequent 
1  hiding  away. 
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The  Scottish  American  can  be  trusted  to  speak 
impartially  touching  what  it  rightly  styles  “The 
Municipal  Crisis"  right  here  in  New  York  City: 

For  every  citizen  in  New  York  at  present  even 
the  simple  question  of  clean  or  dirty  streets  is 
far  more  pertinent  and  important  than  the  gold 
and  silver  issue,  or  any  other  controversy  in 
national  politics.  So  far  as  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tion  is  concerned  it  would  not  matter  in  the 
least — but  would  be  all  the  better — supposing 
both  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  platforms  were 
burnt  up  or  buried  in  oblivion  to  morrow.  All 
that  the  citizens  want,  or  should  want,  is  a 
thoroughly  able,  upright  and  honest  man  to 
carry  out  the  trust  they  wish  to  repose  in  him 
for  the  next  four  years. 

Such  a  man  the  Citizens  Union  have  found  in 
Mr.  Seth  Low.  No  one  denies  either  his  ability 
or  his  honesty.  Yet  he  is  opposed.  But  the 
only  objection  which  his  opponents  have  to  him 
for  Mayor  is.  that  he  is  too  able,  upright  and 
honest — for  their  purpose.  That  which  is  his 
chief  recommendation  to  every  well-wishing  citi¬ 
zen  is  an  insurmountable  objection  in  the  eyes 
of  bis  opponents,  who  are  rightly  convinced 
that  they  could  not  make  a  tool  of  him  for  their 
own  evil,  corrupt  purposes.  That  is  the  sole 
and  only  objection  which  Platt  Republicans  and 
Tammany  Democrats  and  Henry  Georgians  can 
powibly  urge  against  him ;  and  that,  as  we  have 
said,  is  his  grand  recommendation  to  all  honest 
and  well-wishing  citizen,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  enough 
we  hope  to  ensure  his  election  by  a  vast  majority. 

The  beet  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  can 
differ  honestly  and  fight  keenly  in  national  poli¬ 
tics  when  there  is  occasion,  but  twice,  at  least, 
before  the  citizens  have  seen  that  in  an  urgent 
and  all  important  municipal  crisis  like  the 
present  they  can  sink  their  political  differences 
and  combine  and  fight  for  the  salvation  of  the 
city  and  citizens  from  those  who  would  rob  and 
plunder  them.  That  they  will  so  combine  and 
battle  on  the  present  occasion  we  firmly  believe, 
and  if  all  do  their  utmost — as  we  trust  and 
think  they  will— there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
result.  It  is  again  simply  a  battle  of  honesty 
against  corruption,  and  surely  there  are  plenty 
of  good  men  in  the  city  to  ensure  a  victory  for 
the  former. 

Next  to  the  Mayor  the  most  important  official 
in  the  city  is  the  Comptroller,  and  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  Mr.  ^th  Low  is  to  have  so 
very  able  and  upright  a  coadjutor  as  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  against  whose  fitness  no 
one  can  say  a  word. 

-■  ♦  ■  I  ■ 

The  Catholic  News  has  the  following  glimpse 
into  the  French  penal  system,  on  its  moral  and 
religious  side : 

The  irreligious  spirit  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  meets  with  disapproval,  even  in  quarters 
that  are  not  specially  partial  to  religion.  Some 
members  of  a  Social  Science  Congress,  which 
was  held  at  Paris  some  time  ago,  visited  a 
French  prison,  and  after  they  had  been  shown 
through  it  one  visitor  asked  to  see  the  chapel. 
He  was  informed  that  there  was  none,  and  on 
pressing  for  an  explanation  of  this,  was  told 
that  the  Government  did  not  consider  religious 
instruction  to  be  necessary  for  criminals.  Com¬ 
menting  on  this  incident  a  journal  called  the 
Hospital  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks. 
‘In  France,"  it  says,  “Where  agnosticism, 

ke  all  else,  goes  uncompromisingly  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion,  one  can  understand  this  attitude ; 
but  one  doubts  if  it  is  wise.  For  the  mission 
of  religion  to  the  criminal  is  to  teach  him  ‘just 
the  meaning  of  his  sorrow’ :  to  explain  to  him 
why  society  takes  upon  itself  to  incarcerate  him 
in  a  cell.  He  sees  on  one  side  himself  and  his 
desires ;  on  the  other  society,  his  enemy,  which 
frowns  on  his  aims  and  punishes  himself;  relig¬ 
ion  should  stand  between  to  explain  that  law  of 
regard  for  others,  that  limitation  of  the  liberty 
of  each  for  the  benefit  of  all,  on  which  our  civ¬ 
ilization  is  based.  To  minds  already  intellectu¬ 
ally  trained  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  ordi¬ 
nary  reasoning;  but  for  the  criminal,  narrow¬ 
minded  and  often  ignorant,  the  appeal  to  a 
Higher  Power  governing  the  world  is  necessary. 
The  belief  in  a  divine  law  will  help  to  interpret 
the  huamn  laws.  The  method,  as  we  have  said, 
might  not  satisfy  a  close  student  of  dogma ;  but 
as  all  the  churches  teach  the  fundamental  truths 
of  morality,  it  is  better  for  criminals  to  learn 
the  reason  religion  gives  for  being  honest, 
patient,  and  self-controlled  than  to  eat  their 
heart  out  in  rebellion  against  destiny  and  the 
law.  ignoring  their  own  share  in  bringing  on 
their  punishment."  France  of  to-day  realizes 


that  this  policy  of  keeping  religion  out  of  the 
schools,  the  prisons,  etc.,  is  a  moat  dangerous 
one.  Where  religion  has  been  utterly  ignored 
crime  has  taken  a  firm  hold,  and  one  of  these 
days  it  will  be  found  that  the  teachings  of 
Christ  will  be  all  that  will  save  France  from 
anarchy. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  being  asked,  if  one 
could  “hope"  without  “faith"  (Rom.  xii.  12), 
makes  answer : 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by  "hope"  f 
In  the  second  place,  what  is  meant  by  “faith”  ? 
Unless  ther6  is  an  agreement  to  begin  with  on 
these  points,  discussion  over  them  is  not  likely 
to  end  in  a  satisfactory  settlement.  There  are 
various  meanings  to  both  words  as  ordinarily 
used.  “Hope"  may  mean  simply  desire,  or, 
again,  it  may  mean  confident  expectation.  A 
man  may  say,  “I  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  live  without  hard  work 
every  day.  As  yet,  I  see  no  prospect  of  this, 
but  I  keep  on  hoping."  Again,  a  man  may 
say,  “I  hope  that  my  daughter  will  be  here 
before  seven  o’clock  this  evening.  She  tele¬ 
graphed  me  she  was  leaving  New  York  by  the 
four  o’clock  train."  Either  statement  would  be 
intelligible;  but  the  word  “hope”  is  very 
differently  used  in  the  two  statements.  “Faith" 
in  its  truest  sense  means  trust  in  a  person.  Yet 
faith  is  used  as  meaning  a  mere  intellectual 
assent  to  a  series  of  doctrinal  statements.  When 
a  man  says  that  his  hope  for  this  life  and  for  the 
next  is  founded  on  his  unwavering  faith  in  his 
loving  Father,  hie  words  are  understood.  When 
another  man  says  that  be  has  little  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  all  Christendom  accept  his  denominational 
faith,  he  also  is  understood,  but  all  can  see  that 
be  is  saying  something  very  different  from  the 
other  man.  A  man  can  have  “hope"  in  the 
sense  of  desire  without  any  “faith"  in  the 
sense  of  belief  in  a  certain  set  of  dogmas.  But 
if  a  man  has  hope,  in  the  sense  of  confident  ex¬ 
pectation,  of  help  or  gain  from  a  particular  per¬ 
son,  he  shows  that  he  has  faith  or  trust  in  that 
person  to  that  extent.  This  would  seem  to  be 
clear  to  any  thoughtful  person. 


The  Observer  refers  to  what  is  being  done  to 
bring  about  Uniform  State  Laws: 

The  forty-five  state  legislatures  of  the  United 
States  are  so  many  experiment  stations  in  prac¬ 
tical  civics.  These  legislatures  are  clothed  with 
large  powers,  and  are  by  no  means  playing  at 
law-making.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases 
the  very  breadth  of  prerogative  has  led  to  a 
kind  of  legislative  intoxication  with  power,  and 
laws  have  been  hurried  to  a  place  on  the  statute- 
book  which  later  experience  has  condemned. 
Still,  this  experimental  process  is  not  without 
value,  and  the  results  are  in  many  cases  either 
themselves  admirable  or  are  valuable  as  furnish¬ 
ing  data  for  improved  measures  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  later.  And  a  certain  amount  of  variety 
in  details  of  legislation  is  not  without  its  good 
effects  in  the  line  of  stimulating  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  contributing  to  that  progress  in  the 
science  of  government  which  all  true  patriots 
desire.  These  diversities  in  state  codes,  how¬ 
ever,  should  have  their  limits.  There  are  certain 
questions  on  which  the  nation  should  be  a  unit. 
The  good  name  of  .one  state  is  dear  to  all.  It  is 
coming  to  be  increasingly  felt  that  corrupt  or 
imperfect  laws  in  any  one  state  are  a  discredit 
to  the  whole  people,  and  now  that  means  of  in¬ 
tercommunication  are  so  many  and  so  greatly 
patronized,  the  evil  effect  of  poor  legislation  in 
one  commonwealth  is  apt  to  be  painfully  felt 
the  whole  country  over.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  any  of  the  states  have  serioubly  at¬ 
tempted  to  compare  notes  and  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  experience  of  their  neighbors.  Sur¬ 
prise  will  be  felt  at  the  statement  that  the  legal 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  has  b^n 
different  in  different  states,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  labors  of  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  thirty  of  the  states  to  meet  annually 
in  conference  with  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  bushel  of 
oats,  potatoes,  et  cetera,  is  about  to  become 
'  uniform  throughout  the  nation.  The  questions 
of  marriage  and  divorce  are  among  tne  most 
important  to  which  the  commissioners  have 
turned  their  attention.  With  respect  to  no  other 
subject  has  so  great  a  diversity  of  legislative 
practice  existed.  Public  opinion  is  steadily 
rising  toward  better  standards  in  this  matter. 
The  commissioners  are  proceeding  slowly  along 
this  line,  and  are  resolved  to  make  no  crude 
report  to  their  several  legislatures.  Due  r^ard 
they  feel  must  be  given  to  the  Christian  law  of 
morals  and  to  such  social  forces  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  The  end  desired  to  be  attained 
is  not  mere  uniformity  of  law,  as  such  an  ideal 
might  easily  be  created  into  an  idle  fetich. 


The  aim  in  this  study  by  expierts  of  the  mixed 
conditions  of  the  times  is  to  work  out  toward  a 
better  social  state,  in  which  the  laws  in  them^ 
selves  shall  be  just  and  thorough  going,  and  en¬ 
forced  with  impartiality  and  undeviating  rec¬ 
titude. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer,  our  Reformed 
(Dutch)  contemporary,  refers  to  what  is  just 
now  taking  place  in  that  kindred  body,  the  once 
German  Reformed  Church : 

Our  sister  Reformed  Church,  which  has  grown 
from  the  early  Palatinate  immigration  and  been 
fed  by  successive  waves  from  the  fatherland,  is 
celebrating  this  month  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  first  ecclesiastical 
organization.  Dr.  Good  a  few  weeks  ago  pre¬ 
sented  the  intimate  relations  of  this  Church 
with  ours,  when  both  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  noted  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  (^tus  in  1747.  When  this  ecclesias¬ 
tical  body  was  organized  only  five  ministers 
participate  in  the  act,  and  the  number  of 
churches  represented  by  twenty  six  elders  was 
only  forty  six.  This  body  became  independent 
of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  in  1792,  and  the 
Church  has  nown  in  the  years  since  to  embrace 
one  thousand  churches  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  members.  Like  ourselves  it  has  become, 
save  in  its  more  recent  accessions  from  Germany, 
thoroughly  Americanized,  and  dropped  some 
years  ago  the  name  German  Reformed  for  that 
of  “The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  ’’ 
The  Reformed  Church  in  America  extends  to 
it  hearty  congratulations  on  its  sesqui- centen¬ 
nial,  and  welcomes  the  thought  that  before  the 
bi- centennial  is  celebrated  these  two  Reformed 
Churches  from  the  continent  will  have  become 
federatively,  if  not  organically  one. 


The  Church  Union  is  greatly  cheered  in  view 
of  the  Federation  in  New  York  City.  We  quote : 

The  practical  fruitfulness  of  Church  Union  is 
manifested  in  a  most  striking  way  by  the  report 
of  “The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  in  New  York  City.”  United,  the 
churches  of  New  York  are  doing  a  work  which 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  when 
divided  and  warring  with  each  other.  This  fed¬ 
eration  comprises  many  of  the  churches  of  all 
denominations  in  the  city.  These  churches, 
understanding  that  knowledge  of  a  field  was  the 
first  step  to  an  efficient  working  of  that  field, 
have  begun  a  most  painstaking  canvass  of  the 
least  known  districts  A  year  ago  an  elaborate 
report  was  published  of  the  results  of  the  can¬ 
vass  of  one  assembly  district — the  fifteenth. 
This  year  a  like,  but  still  more  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  report,  has  just  been  issued  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  assembly  district. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  is,  that  there  is 
given  to  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  especially 
to  the  churches  of  the  region  examined,  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  conditions  immediately 
about  them.  They  can  see  their  work.  It  is 
the  ploughing  of  the  field ;  it  is  now  thoroughly 
opened  up  to  seeding  and  harvesting.  The  re¬ 
ports  have  1,'of  course  been  made  with  a  special 
view  to  guiding  religious  and  charitable  work. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  stimulating  thing  to 
see  a  representation  of  many  churches  studying 
out  a  district  of  the  city,  and  then  declaring 
that  in  this  place  the  Baptist  church  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  call  and  duty;  in  this  other  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  or  the  Methodists  are  in  a  place  of  special 
opportunity.  This  is,  indeed,  very  much  like 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  What  is  there  to 
be  done  ?  and  who  is  in  the  best  place  to  do  it  ? 

It  is  the  plan  of  this  Federation  of  Churches 
to  go  on,  as  they  have  time  and  means,  until 
their  work  of  investigation  and  information 
covers  the  whole  city. 


The  Examiner  refers  to  one  of  the  unpromis¬ 
ing  inidents  of  the  time: 

It  is  a  source  of  profound  r^ret  that  the 
grand  jury  of  Ripley  county,  Indiana,  have 
Tailed  to  find  indictments  against  any  of  the 
participanta  in  the  recent  lynchings  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  that  State.  Notwithstanding  the 
openness  with  which  the  dreadful  affair  was 
conducted,  the  jury  have  reported  to  the  author¬ 
ities  at  Indianapolis  their  inability  to  fasten  on 
any  one  an  actual  share  in  the  crime.  This  is  a 
sad  failure  of  justice,  and  Governor  Mount  is 
to  be  commended  for  promptly  sending  the 
Attorney- General  of  the  State  to  Ripley  county 
to  insist  on  a  reopening  of  the  investigation. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  view  of  the  strong 
local  opposition  to  the  punishment  of  the  offend¬ 
ers,  the  effort  will  fail;  but  it  is  well  that  i 
I  should  be  made. 
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XLIII.-PAUL’S  FINAL  WORK  AMONG 
THE  CHURCHES. 

Sbleotionb  From  1  and  2  Timothy  and  Titus. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  our  last  three  lessoDS, 
that  Paul’s  life  and  work  were  by  no  means 
ended  at  the  point  where  the  book  of  Acte 
closes;  it  is  certain  also  that  the  trial  of  which 
we  learned  in  these  lessons  was  not  the  close  of 
his  career.  At  this  trial  he  was  acquitted,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  be  made  several  journeys 
after  this,  covering  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  grouped  together  as  his  fourth  mission¬ 
ary  journey.  For  the  history  of  this  period  we 
have  only  a  few  scattered  hints  in  the  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  a  few  allusions  in  the 
apostolic  fathers,  men  who  had  seen  the  apostles 
or  who  lived  in  the  time  of  those  who  had  seen 
them.  It  is  possible  that  the  events  of  his  life 
were  as  follows,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
all  the  details  or  the  order  of  their  occurrence 
is  correct. 

At  the  close  of  the  two  years  of  his  residence 
in  Rome,  Paul’s  appeal  to  Caesar  was  entertained 
and  he  was  acquitted,  as  we  have  seen  that  he 
expected  to  be.  It  is  possible  that  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Narcissus,  a  favorite  slave  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  and  a  Christian  (Rom.  xvi.  11)  counted 
for  something  here,  though  in  fact  there  was 
nothing  in  the  charges  brought  against  Paul  at 
this  time  that  would  for  a  moment  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  imperial  court.  The  entire  tenor 
of  the  book  of  Acts  shows  that  Roman  officials 
were  nowhere  disposed  to  consider  the  preaching 
of  the  new  religion  as  a  crime,  and  as  Professor 
Ramsay  has  ably  shown,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  formally  so  decided  at  the  time  of  Paul’s 
first  trial.  Therefore  in  order  to  secure  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  any  Christian,  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  legal  offences  against  him  as  against  any 
other  subject.  This  “charter  of  freedom’’  was 
indeed  abrogated  not  long  after, under  the  Flavian 
emperors,  but  it  held  good  until  after  Paul’s 
second  trial. 

Paul's  chains  were  no  sooner  struck  off  than 
he  probably  put  into  execution  the  intention 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  letters  to  Phile¬ 
mon  and  to  the  Philippians  of  going  by  way  of 
Macedonia  to  Asia  Minor.  His  natural  route 
would  have  been  by  way  of  Brundusium  (Brinidisi) 
across  the  Adriatic  to  Appollonia  and  so  through 
Macedonia  by  the  great  Egnatian  road.  He 
probably  paid  short  visits  to  the  various  Mace¬ 
donian  Churches,  especially  Philippi,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  ililgeaD  to  Ephesus  visited  Colosse, 
Laodicea  and  perhaps  all  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia. 

Paul  had  long  desired  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Spain  (liom.  xv.  28),  and  from  the  writings 
of  Clement  of  Rome  we  gather  that  he  did  so. 
He  probably  went  by  sea  from  Asia  Minor,  for 
there  was  now  a  very  special  reason  for  avoiding 
Rome.  The  very  year  after  Paul’s  acquittal, 
according  to  the  chronology  followed  in  these 
lessons,  (two  years  after  his  acquittal  according 
to  Professor  Ramsay),  occurred  the  great  fire  at 
Rome,  which  Nero  chose  to  lay  at  the  door  of 
the  Christians  and  to  make  the  pretext  for  a 
terrible  persecution. 

Word  came  to  Paul  at  last  of  false  teachers  in 
Ephesus,  and  if  indeed  he  was  at  this  time  in 
Spain,  he  immediately  left  that  country,  for  we 
know  that  be  now  went  to  Asia.  There  he  seems  to 
have  hurried  from  city  to  city,  arranging  affairs 
and  putting  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the 
younger  men  whom  he  had  trained.  More  than 
one  sign  of  haste  appears  in  his  letters.  At 
Miletus  he  left  Trophimus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv. 


20),  being  probably  obliged  to  hurry  away  for 
safety.  He  quitted  Troas  so  abruptly  that  he 
left  bis  cloak  behind  (vs.  13)  and  whathedoubt- 
ees  valued  still  more  highly,  some  books  and 
parchment  rolls.  In  Ephesus  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  imminent  danger,  though  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  Alexander,  a  coppersmith  or  brass 
founder  (vs.  14),  who  perhaps  felt  the  same 
enmity  toward  him  and  on  the  same  account 
that  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  had  felt  years 
before  (Acts  xix.  24),  and  who  perhaps  was  the 
very  Jew  who  opposed  him  at  that  time  (verse 
33).  It  was  perhaps  because  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  plots  that  Paul  quitted  Ephesus  hastily, 
leaving  Timotheus  in  charge  of  the  Ephesian 
Church.  Poassing  over  to  Macedonia  he  thence 
wrote  a  letter  to  Timothy,  whom  he  felt  to  be  in 
special  need  of  counsel  in  view  of  the  perplexing 
state  in  which  the  church  of  Ephesus  then  was. 

At  some  time  during  the  rapid  journeys  of 
this  busy  year  Paul  had  visited  the  island  of 
Crete,  and  finding  the  churches  in  some  disor¬ 
der  there,  had  left  Titus  to  superintend  them. 
When  or  by  whom  these  churches  were  founded 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Certainly  they 
could  not  have  been  founded  by  Paul  himself 
when  he  stopped  here  a  prisoner  bound  for  Rome 
(Ac.xxvii.l3).  Not  long  after  writing  to  Timothy, 
and  just  before  setting  out  for  Neapoiis,  where 
he  proposed  to  pass  the  winter  (Tit.  iii.  12), 
Paul  wrote  to  Titus  a  letter  of  instruction  send¬ 
ing  it  by  the  hand  of  a  lawyer,  Zenas,  and  of 
Apollos  (Acte  xviii.  24). 

Nicopolis,  where  Paul  proposed  to  pass  the 
winter  of  A.D.  67  (  66  according  to  Ramsay), 
was  probably  the  city  of  that  name  in  Epirus, 
Macedonia.  It  was  well  situated  to  be  a  centre 
of  visitation  to  those  churches  in  Illyricum  which 
Paul  had  probably  founded  sometime  before 
(Rom.  XV.  19).  Paul  bad  bidden  Titus  bold 
himself  in  readiness  to  join  him  there  (Tit.  iii. 
12),  but  it  seems  probable  that  instead  of  sum¬ 
moning  him  to  himself,  Paul  sent  him  to  labor 
in  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Probably  Demas, 
Crescens,  Luke,  and  perhaps  Erastus,  the  cham¬ 
berlain  of  Corinth  (vs.  20),  were  with  Paul  in 
Nicopolis  (vBS.  10,  11). 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  Paul’s 
labors  in  Nicopolis  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by,^his  arrest.  If  the  shorter  chronology  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  this  was  the  winter  after  the  fire  at 
Rome,  it  is  probable,  as  Professor  Ramsay  thinks, 
agreeing  with  Conybeare  and  Howson,  from 
whom  later  writers  have  differed,  that  bis  arrest 
was  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  fire. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  arrest  seems 
to  have  been  rather  appalling  to  Paul’s  friends 
Two  of  them,  at  least,  found  their  courage  un¬ 
equal  to  the  risk  of  standing  by  him ;  Crescens 
hurried  away  to  Galatia,  Demas  went  to  Thessa- 
lonica.  Perhaps  Crescens  was  the  bearer  of 
some  message  from  Paul  to  the  Galatian 
Churches ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  abandoned 
his  faith  when  he  abandoned  his  friend  in  his 
hour  of  need.  But  Demas  forsook  not  only  Paul 
but  Christ;  “having  loved  this  present  world,’’ 
he  went  away  from  the  scene  of  danger.  Erastus 
seems  before  this  to  have  returned  to  his  home 
in  Corinth.  Only  the  faithful  Luke  accompanied 
the  aged  Apostle  as  he  made  the  winter  journey 
across  the  Adriatic  and  overland  from  Brundu- 
sium  to  Rome. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  Before  Kino  Aogrippa. 

Acts  xxvi.  19-32. 

Golden  Text. — Whosoever  therefore  shall  con¬ 
fess  Me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  be¬ 
fore  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  —Matt  x.  32. 

On  the  first  visit  of  Festus  to  Jerusalem  the 
chief  priests  brought  the  case  of  Paul  before 
him  and  he  bade  them  appear  before  him  at 
Caesarea. 

Having  done  so,  Festus  immediately  discovered 


the  triviality  of  their  complaint ;  still  being 
anxious  to  gain  their  good-will,  he  proposed  to 
give  Paul  into  their  custody.  Thereupon  Paul 
asserted  the  right  of  every  Roman  citisen  to  a 
trial  before  the  emperor,  and  so  escaped  from  the 
jurisdiction  both  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the 
governor. 

Before  Paul  could  conveniently  be  sent  to 
Rome,  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  king  of  Chalcis,  and 
his  sister  Bernice,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  came  to  visit  Festus.  Festus,  who 
knew  that  Agrippa  thoroughly  understood  Jewish 
law  and  customs,  seized  this  opportunity  to  get 
some  clearer  notion  of  Paul’s  offence  before  send- 
ing'him  to  Rome. 

Paul’s  speech  before  Agrippa  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  oratory  in  all  literature  sacred  or  profane. 
After  expressing  his  gratification  at  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  before  one  so  competent  to  under¬ 
stand  him,  Paul  described  the  manner  of  hie 
early  life  and  education,  which  was  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  strictest  sect  of  his  religion,  and 
briefiy  touching  upon  a  prominent  tenet  of  this 
sect,  the  belief  that  God  would  raise  the  dead, 
he  gave  a  description  of  bis  persecuting  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  Jesus,  of  hie  sudden  arrest  in  this 
career  by  the  vision  of  Jesus,  and  his  conversion 
to  faith  in  him.  He  had  obeyed  the  heavenly 
vision  and  zealously  preached  repentance  and 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  ground  of  salvation.  This 
waswby  the  Jews  had  tried  to  kill  him,  although 
in  fact  his  teachings  had  been  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
who  foretold  the  sufferings  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah. 

When  the  hearing  was  over  it  was  decided 
that  Paul  was  in  no  sense  guilty;  and  he  might 
at  once  have  been  set  at  liberty  if  ho  had  not  ap¬ 
pealed  to  CsBsar. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOME. 

Give  the  Bible  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
your  homes.  Enshrine  it  in  power.  Let  not 
the  daily  newspaper,  nor  the  popular  magazine, 
nor  the  most  eminent  standard  author  come 
between  you  and  the  daily  reading  of  God’s 
Word.  Some  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  have  precious 
memories  of  home  where  the  Bible  was  a  rever¬ 
enced  and  studied  book.  You  can  hear  the 
tones  of  the  father’s  voice  as  he  read  in  the 
morning,  and  recall  the  awfulness  with  which 
the  old  prophetic  periods  were  clothed,  or  the 
delight  with  which  the  precious  promises  fell 
upon  your  ear.  You  can  see  a  beloved  mother 
garnering  strength  and  courage  and  consolation 
day  by  day,  from  the  Psalms  and  beatitudes. 
You  know  the  words  which  were  taught  you  then 
have  clung  to  your  memory,  and  will  be  part 
and  parcel  of  you  through  all  eternity.  Now, 
by  all  that  is  sacred  in  these  recollections,  by 
all  the  love  you  bear  your  little  ones,  by  all  the 
terrors  of  the  judgment  before  which  we  must 
all  appear  and  meet  the  record  of  our  lives,  I 
beseech  you  to  be  faithful  in  your  own  homes, 
faithful  to  God  and  to  those  whom  God  has 
committed  to  your  care.  It  will  soon  be  too 
late.  When  these  children  have  grown  up  and 
gone  into  their  life  work,  let  it  not  be  theirs  to 
say,  “I  might  have  been  made  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  its  blessed  teachings ;  and  through 
the  infiuences  of  truths  thus  learned,  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  led  into  an  assured  hope  of  eter¬ 
nal  life  in  Christ ;  but  my  parents  were  not 
faithful  and  the  Book  divine  had  no  honored 
place  in  my  early  home. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  give  your  children 
wealth  or  the  inheritance  of  a  great  name,  or 
eminent  social  advantages;  but  you  can  leave 
them  the  results  of  fidelity  and  precious  memo¬ 
ries  of  devotion  to  the  holy  task  of  trying  to 
make  them  know  what  God  says  to  us  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  what  he  wants 
us  to  believe  and  to  do  and  to  be.— Rev.  Freder¬ 
ick  Noble,  D.D.,  in  “The  Divine  Life  of  Man.’’ 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


ConfeMlng  CbrUt. 

Oot.  18.  A  sinner  confesses.  Lake  18 :  B-14. 

19.  Confessing  before  men.  Matt.  10 : 38-39. 

90.  Peter’s  confession.  Matt.  16 : 13-90. 

91.  Peter's  denial.  Matt.  96:69-76. 

92.  Peter’s  confession  again.  Acts  8: 14-37. 

23.  Help  in  confessing.  Mark  18 : 3-13. 

24.  Topic— Confessing  Christ  before  men:  why 

and  how.  John  12  :  36-43;  Rom.  10:  8  11.  (A 
meeting  for  especial  thought  of  the  associate 
members  and  the  unconverted). 

The  Minutes  of  our  General  Assembly  reveal 
the  fact  that,  during  the  past  year,  there  were 
added  to  our  Churches,  on  confession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  fifty-seven  thousand  and  eleven 
souls.  The  ingathering  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  was  three  thousand.  Speaking  numeri¬ 
cally,  God  permitted  the  Church  of  which  we 
are  members,  to  win  to  Christ,  in  the  year  just 
gone,  enough  people  to  transform  nineteen  of  its 
three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days  into  Pente¬ 
costal  days.  With  what  reverence,  gratitude, 
and  joy  should  we  contemplate  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  Nineteen  of  the  days  of  last  year  were 
changed  from  common  to  sacramental  in  this 
high  and  holy  sense  by  the  work  which  our 
branch  of  the  Church  was  permitted  to  do  for 
Christ.  The  increase  for  this  last  year  was  not 
exceptional.  For  the  six  years  ending  May, 
1897,  the  additions  on  confession  of  faith  were 
more  than  381,719,  or  more  than  63,619  yearly. 
This  is  equal  to  127  Pentecostal  ingatherings, 
or  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  for  each  year. 
An  imperfect  survey  of  the  field  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  accessions  in  all  the  Churches  of 
the  United  States  this  past  year  were  sutficient 
to  render  more  than  one-third  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  days  of  the  year  Pentecostal. 
When  we  add  Canada,  Europe,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  this,  we  see  at  once  that  if  we  have 
not  already  reached,  we  are  fast  pressing  on  to 
the  time,  when  Pentecost  shall  be  repeated  every 
day  in  the  year.  When  in  connection  with  this 
mighty  and  precious  ingathering,  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  translations, 

“  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 

In  sparkling  raiment  bright. 

The  armies  of  the  ransomed  saints 
Throng  up  the  steeps  of  light: 

Tis  finished,  all  is  finished. 

Their  fight  with  death  and  sin: 

Fling  open  wide  the  golden  gates. 

And  let  the  victors  in,” 

we  have  a  spectacle  as  inspiring  as  it  is  holy. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  generalities  to 
details  we  are  embarrassed  and  saddened.  We 
must  in  all  sincerity  look  at  the  forces  and  the 
field.  A  large  proportion  of  her  7,361  Churches 
stand  in  cities  where  people  of  every  race  and 
condition,  teem  and  surge.  Not  all  of  her  7,129 
ordained  ministers  occupy  pulpits.  She  has, 
however,  27,874  eiders,  9,551  deacons,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  she  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  943,716.  In  her  Sunday-schools  there  are 
more  than  a  million  members.  Her  financial 
power  is  measured  by  nearly  fourteen  dollars  per 
member.  Her  soul  winning  power  is  such  a 
minute  fraction  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
compute  it  With  this  mighty  host  of  wwkers 
in  this  rich  and  extended  field,  during  these 
pressing  times,  her  accessions^,  on  confession 
were  not  quite  eight  for  each  of  her  7,361 
Churches.  Should  you  attempt  to  divide  the 
number  received  by  the  number  of  members, 
you  would  see  at  once  that  it  took  about  seven¬ 
teen  Church  members  to  bring  in  one.  I  loathe 
the  statistics  which  tell  us  how  many  dollars  it 
cost  to  convert  a  soul.  I  am  constrained,  how¬ 
ever,  to  feel  that  the  inquiry  is  as  pertinent  as 
it  is  reverent  which  asks  why,  with  numerical 
forces  so  vast,  and  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
field  so  pressing,  the  harvest  should  have  been 
so  small  ?  1  know  that  conversion  is  neither 
more  important  nor  difficult  than  edification. 


Justification  is  an  act,  but  sanctification  is  a 
work.  We  must  ever  be  as  eager  to  have  our 
members  grow  in  grace  as  our  rolls  to  grow  in 
numbers.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  escape  the 
humiliating  conviction  that  if  we  were  all  grow¬ 
ing  more  in  grace  our  growth  in  numbers  would 
rapidly  increase. 

The  inevitable  and  persistent  why  ?  grates  on 
the  ear,  challenges  the  eye,  and  disturbs  the 
heart.  We  have  reversed  the  divine  order. 
Christ  put  spiritual  things  first.  This  He  did 
in  both  precept  and  practice.  This  earth  was 
His  by  creation  and  possession  and  yet,  when 
He  came  into  it.  He  emptied  Himself  of  it  and 
its  care  in  order  that  He  might  save  lost  souls 
and  comfort  aching  hearts.  Nero’s  most  fabu¬ 
lous  feasts  and  foolish  fashions  might  have  been 
outdone  by  a  word,  yet  Christ’s  meals,  garb, 
and  abode  were  of  the  simplest.  He  had  taught 
the  multitude  till  toward  evening  before  He 
fed  it  Hours  were  given  to  spiritual  nourish¬ 
ment,  moments  to  physical  refreshment.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  so  absorbing  and  pressing  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  your  Church  officers  together.  If 
this  be  true  of  your  picked  men,  what  of  the 
ordinary  members  ?  Too  many  clergymen  are 
seeking  places  among  men  rather  than  power 
from  God  that  they  may  win  men.  Family 
prayers  and  grace  at  meals  are  shockingly  brief 
and  hurried,  if  they  are  not  altogether  aban¬ 
doned.  The  rallying  cry  must  be  changed  from 
comfort  to  conquest,  from  temporal  to  eternal 
riches.  When  the  battle  is  raging,  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  troops  and  the  promotion  of 
officers  are  minor  considerations  to  the  damage 
they  can  do~to  the  enemy.  Opportunities  for 
service,  not  social  or  financial  considm'ations, 
must  weigh  in  Church  membership.  Peter  and 
Paul  were  as  eager  for  conversions  in  the  Trans- 
Tiber  as  the  Palatine  regions  of  Home.  Ihey 
feared  neither  power's  pomp,  nor  ^verty’s 
pinch.  Patrician  and  "pauper,  freeman  and 
slave  were  equally  welcome,  and  equally  needed 
a  saving  and  sanHifying„Chriet.  If  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  would  make  the  heroic  and  God- 
inspired  effort  to  reach  every  soul  in  this  land 
which  the  Apostles  and  early  disciples  made, 
the  Foreign  Board  would^o  longer  beseech  for 
both  men  and  money.  She  would  be  saved  to 
serve.  It  was  their  testimony  rather  than  their 
oratory  which  convinced  men.  If  the  poor  Prod¬ 
igal  who  had  wandered  and  suffered  so  much 
was  glad  to  meet  and  be  with  the  Father  again, 
much  more  ought  the  Elder  brother  to  have 
been  glad,that  be  had  never  wandered  away  at 
all.  Let  the,  Christians,  who,  like  Timothy, 
from  childhood,  have  served  the  Lord,  testify 
how  good  it  is  to  have  no  bitter  past  to  haunt 
them.  If  rescued  men  and  women  testify  as  to 
God’s  power  to  save  from  the  depths,  let  us  tes¬ 
tify  as  to  God’s  power  to  keep  us  so  that  we 
have  never  fallen  into  those  depths  of  woe. 
Honor  to  them  for  their  gratitude,  shame  on  us 
for  our  silence.  Our  cause  for  thankfulness  is 
deeper  than  theirs.  Let  the  vast  host  of  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  always^been  respectable,  humili¬ 
ate  self  and  exalt'Christ  by  telling  forth  the 
g.orious  truth  that  it  is  of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him  that  they  owe  what  they  are. 
Refined  selfishness,  which  seeks  to  save  itself  in 
and  by  its  own  respectability,  sends  more  souls 
to  penfiition  every  year  than  gross  selfishness. 
It  is  not  by  self-righteousness,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God  that  we  are  what  we  are. 

Every  Church  has  regular  attendants  who 
have  not  confessed  Christ  Have  you  conversed 
with  even  one  of  them  during  the  past  year  ? 
Every  pastor  weeps  over  lapsed  members.  Have 
you  sought  to  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  ?  Art  knows  how  to  restore  in  order 
that  it  may  perpetuate  the  old  masters.  Is  a 
painting  more  precious  than  a  man  ?  There 
are  associate  members  in  your  Christian  En 
deavor  Society.  Will  you  not  try  patiently, 
persistently,  to  bring  one  into  active  member¬ 
ship.  Your  Sunday-school  and  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  white  to  the  harvest.  Will  you  not 
bring  in  a  sheaf  ?  Earnestness  and  sincerity  are 
absolute  essentials  of  your  success. 
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OUR  BOYS. 

What  can  we  do  to  attract  and  interest  the 
boys?  and  how  can  we  best  help  them,  when  we 
have  gained  their  confidence.  These  are  the 
problems  that  are  absorbing  much  of  our  time 
and  attention  just  now,  for  during  the  summer 
the  club  work  is  necessarily  interrupted.  It  is 
bard  to  keep  the  active,  restless,  little  fellows 
indoors  the  hot  evenings,  and  it  is  also  all  but 
impossible  to  get  leaders  for  the  clubs,  at  that 
season,  thus  gradually  one  after  another  has 
either  disbanded  or  become  so  irregular,  that 
it  seemed  wiser  to  stop  them  all  for  a  few  weeks 
and  reorganize  these  cooler  autumn  evenings 
with  some  definite  schemes  and  plans  of  work. 

But  the  success  of  all  plans  depends  upon  our 
getting  one  or  two  good  leaders,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  they  be  men  or  women,  so 
long  as  they  love  boys  and  are  willing  to  give 
their  time  and  their  sympathy  to  them.  Mr. 
Willard  is  ready  to  organize  the  Street  Cleaning 
Leagues  as  one  interest,  but  that  is  not  quite 
enough  in  itself  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
boys,  and  he  has  so  many  clubs  under  hie  foster¬ 
ing  care  that  be  can  only  look  in  for  a  few 
moments  to  give  a  word  of  cheer  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  a  great  help  to  the  regular  leader  and 
giving  to  the  boys  the  stimulating  sense  that 
they  have  a  part  in  a  large  organization  that 
looks  after  the  comfort  and  weal  of  the  city,  but 
the  business  connected  with  this  work  will  not 
occupy  the  whole  evening  and  there  must  be 
games  or  debates  or  drill  or  some  other  interest, 
and  this  depends  on  the  special  leader. 

We  should  like  to  organize  several  clubs  on 
different  plans  to  suit  a  variety  of  ages  and 
tastes,  having  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
Irish  boys  take  little  interest  in  the  street  clean¬ 
ing  work  and  must  have  drills  or  something 
athletic  to  work  off  their  superfluous  animal 
spirits,  while  the  young  Hebrew  would  much 
rather  recite  or  debate  or  have  some  “literary 
exercises.’’  The  one  thing  they  all  need  is  the 
feeling  that  some  one  is  thinking  of  and  caring 
for  them,  the  refining  influence  of  the  personal 
touch. 

In  walking  through  a  crowded  street  not  long 
ago,  Mr.  Willard  felt  something  at  his  side  and 
looked  down  to  find  a  little  three  year  old  boy 
who  eagerly  seized  his  offered  band  and  trotted 
along  with  him  for  two  or  three  blocks  evidently 
happy  and  confiding,  but  instead  of  innocent 
childish  prattle,  the  baby  kept  calling  him  by 
one  of  the  vilest  epithets  of  the  street,  the  little 
lisping  tones  repeating  as  a  term  of  endearment 
the  words  the  boy  had  most  often  hearda  bout  him. 
It  is  to  counteract  such  influences,  to  give  them 
different  standards,  that  men  and  women  of  re¬ 
finement  and  education  are  needed.  These  little 
waifs,  almost  always  ready  to  respond  to  kind¬ 
ness,  can  be  won  over  now,  while  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  will  in  a  few  years  become 
hardened  and  be  apt  to  join  either  the  criminal 
class  or  that  of  the  dangerous  labor  agitators, 
with  the  strong  feeling  that  the  upper  classes 
are  all  against  them,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
get  their  rights  is  to  fight  for  them. 

It  was  through  a  letter  in  The  Evangelist  that 
we  got  our  best  worker  last  year.  A  leader  who 
is  still  faithful  and  has  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
club  waiting  for  the  new  start  and  now  we  want 
others  to  help  in  the  same  way.  The  boys  are 
clamoring  for  admission,  and  we  bate  to  turn 
them  away.  One  evening  a  week  is  not  so  very 
much  to  give  in  such  a  pressing  cause,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  some  hearts  will  be  drawn  to  the 
work,  and  that  volunteers  will  apply  to  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Water  bury,  48  Henry  street.  Both 
sbe  and  Mr.  Willard  are  ever  ready  to  help  and 
advise,  so  that  the  feeling  of  inexperience  need 
not  deter  any  who  have  toe  time,  the  strength, 
and  the  interest  to  give. 
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WHAT  THE  LAMBS  SAY. 

Said  the  little  shepherdess. 

“  Many  wise  folks  cannot  guess 
What  the  lamhs  say  when  they  cry. 

Or  what  the  old  sheep  do  reply.” 

Can  you  tellf  (I  asked).  “O  yes  I” 

Said  the  little  shepherdess; 

”  All  the  young  lambs  say  ‘  Ma-a  I  Ma-a  1’ 

All  the  old  sheep  answer  ‘  Ba-a  1’ 

”  It  a  stranger  comes  this  way. 

Or  the  young  ones,  in  their  play. 

From  their  tender  mothers  stray. 

And  go  searching  all  around 
Erery  stone  and  bushy  mound. 

Then  the  young  lambs  cry  ‘  Ma-a  I  Ma-a  I’ 

But  their  mothers  answer  ‘  Ba-a  1’ 

Just  to  shame  them  when  they  cry. 

Silly  lambs  to  be  so  shy  I” 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 

TUH  DKHAM  OF  THH  STREAM. 

“  It  was  only  a  dream,” 

Said  the  wakening  stream, 

“  That  I  iay  as  one  dead. 

Underneath  a  white  spread. 

For  now  I  remember 
One  day  in  December, 

The  woods  were  ali  still 
As  I  came  down  the  hill. 

And  I  fell  fast  asleep 
Where  the  shadows  were  deep: 

But  the  robin,  my  friend. 

Brought  the  dream  to  an  end 
With  the  notes  of  his  song. 

And  I  hasten  along.” 

—Alfred  J.  Hough. 

WITH  LEVEL  EVES. 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

had  never  realized  my  mother  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,’’  said  a  grown-up  daughter,  “until  she 
came  to  visit  our  college  at  Commencement. 
To  me  she  had  always  been  just  ‘mother,’  the 
dearest,  best,  most  tender  and  considerate  of 
mothers,  but  I  never  compared  her  with  any 
one,  or  saw  her  as  she  was  to  others,  or  thought 
of  her  as  a  gentlewoman  able  to  hold  her  own 
anywhere,  till  I  looked  at  her  away  from  her 
own  background.  At  last  I  saw  her  with  level 
eyes,  and  I  was  proud  of  my  mother.’’ 

To  the  mother  it  comes  almost  with  a  shock 
that  her  daughter,  the  little  girl  whom  she 
cradled  in,  her  arms,  whose  little  frocks  she  sat 
up  at  night  to  hnish,  whose,  goings  to  and  fro 
she  ordained,  who  was  hers  to  rule  and  to  guide, 
has  become  a  personality,  herself  grown  up. 
When  the  daughter  abides  in  the  household, 
slipping  by  unmarked  stages  from  childhood 
into  youth,  from  youth  into  maturity,  the  older 
woman  often  fails  to  notice  that  the  younger 
has  emerged  from  the  period  of  pupilage  and 
restraint,  and  too  long  holds  fast  to  the  reins  of 
authority  which  should  not  be  held  over  one 
whose  responsibilities  are  those  of  the  adult 
human  being.  We  often  meet  undeveloped 
daughters,  even  in  this  period  of  assertive  wom¬ 
anhood,  daughters  who  dwell  in  their  father’s 
houses  with  little  freedom  of  action,  with  no 
private  purse,  and  with  the  coercion  of  child- 
life,  long  after  the  sweetness  and  the  dependence 
of  childish  days  are  over. 

1  have  known  women  whose  faces  bore  tell-tale 
lines  of  care  and  discontent,  whose  brown  hair 
began  to  show  threads  of  silver,  and  who  chafed 
under  their  lack  of  personal  freedom,  yet  felt 
entirely  helpless  to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Their  mothers  had  never  discovered  that  the 
children  were  grown  up.  They  still  exacted  the 
peculiar  deference  and  obedience  due  from  a 
child  under  tutors  and  governors  to  those  who 
bore  rule  over  him  or  her.  A  daughter  might 
be  forty  but  she  could  not  go  on  a  visit,  or  buy 
a  new  gown,  or  join  a  class,  or  a  club,  or  do 
anything  small  or  great  without  asking  and  ob¬ 
taining  her  mother’s  consent. 

At  a  glance,  one  sees  how  limiting  and  dwarf¬ 
ing  such  a  condition  must  be.  Of  necessity  and 


for  love’s  sake,  daughters  must  always  be  defer¬ 
ential  to  mothers,  but  there  comes  a  day  when 
they  must  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  answer 
for  their  own  actions.  Married,  they  at  once 
take  this  independent  place  in  the  world,  so 
that  a  bride  of  eighteen  may  have  more  actual 
freedom  than  a  spinster  of  thirty.  But,  when  a 
woman  is  grown-up,  whether  single  or  married, 
she  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  her  age.  And 
if  parents  are  wise  and  can  possibly  afford  it, 
they  will  secure  to  the  daughter  at  home,  not 
self-supporting,  and  living .  under  their  root, 
enough  money  regularly  given  as  an  allowance 
to  keep  her  from  feeling  like  a  mendicant  or  a 
pauper.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  desires  it,  as  in  case  of  need  she  should  de¬ 
sire  it,  they  should  interpose  no  objection  to 
her  going  out  from  home  to  engage  in  whatever 
employment  she  is  beet  fitted  for,  or  can  most 
readily  receive  training  for. 

When  our  daughters  front  us  “with  level  eyes,  ’’ 
something  beyond  motherhood  and  childhood 
enters  into  the  relation.  A  higher  friendship, 
a  full  sympathy,  a  dearer  bond  may  come  with 
the  years,  and  being  possible,  should  certainly 
come  to  pass  in  great  sweetness  and  strength. — 
The  Christian  Intelligencer. 

THB  FIRST  WRONG  BUTTON. 

“Dear  me,’’  said  little  Janet,  “I  buttoned 
just  one  button  wrong,  and  that  makes  all  the 
rest  go  wrc  ng,  ’’  and  she  tugged  and  fretted  as  if 
the  poor  button  were  at  fault  for  her  trouble. 

“Patience,  patience,  my  dear,’’  said  mamma. 
“The  next  time  look  out  for  the  first  wrong  but¬ 
ton,  then  you’ll  keep  the  rest  all  right.  And,’’ 
added  mamma,  “look  out  for  the  first  wrong  deed 
of  any  kind ;  another  and  another  is  sure  to 
follow.  ’’ 

Janet  remembered  how  one  day,  not  long  ago, 
she  struck  baby  Alice.  That  was  the  first  wrong 
deed.  Then  she  denied  having  done  it.  That 
was  another.  Then  she  was  unhappy  and  cross 
all  day  because  she  had  told  a  lie.  What  a  long 
list  of  buttons  fastened  wrong  just  because  the 
first  one  was  wrong. 

POLLY  TOOK  CARK  OF  HERSBLF. 

A  veteran  showman  had  a  parrot  which  always 
sat  beside  him  in  his  ofSce,  and  thus  learned 
his  “lingo,’’  which  was  to  this  effect:  “Stand 
back  now — plenty  of  time!  Take  your  turn. 
Don’t  crowd.’’  The  parrot  one  day  fiew  away 
and  got  lost.  The  owner  was  much  troubled 
about  it,  but  a  little  while  afterward  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  show  people  was  attracted  by 
a  flock  of  crows  on  a  bill  at  the  back  of  the  town. 
Approaching  the  spot,  the  man  discovered  the 
parrot  sitting  on  a  log  with  bis  feathers  up,  try¬ 
ing  to  defend  himself  against  a  score  of  crows. 
And  not  only  was  he  thus  found,  but  there  he 
sat,  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  “Stand 
back,  now — plenty  of  timel  Take  your  turn. 
Don’t  crowd.  ’’ 

In  many  respects  the  dove  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  birds.  It  is  the  gentlest,  it  is  the  clean¬ 
est,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  beloved.  In 
Syria,  the  land  of  sacred  story,  where  the  dove 
is  held  most  dear,  they  tell  a  beautiful  legend 
of  this  bird.  Once,  says  the  story,  a  mother-in- 
law  sent  her  daughter-in-law  to  the  bakery  to 
bring  home  the  loaves  of  bread  sent  there  to  be 
baked,  after  having  been  kneaded  and  moulded 
at  home.  The  daughter-in-law,  obedient  to  the 
will  of  her  husband’s  mother,  hastened  on  the 
errand,  returning  shortly  wit  eighteen  loaves. 
The  elder  woman  insisted  that  there  should  have 
been  nineteen,  and  accused  her  daughter-in-law 
of  losing  one  by  the  way.  In  punishment  for 
such  carelessness  she  beat  the  poor  girl  most  un¬ 
mercifully,  when  a  kind  providence  interposed, 
and,  to  protect  the  girl  from  further  punish 
ment,  transformed  her  into  a  beautiful  white¬ 
winged  singing  dove,  which  floated  away  into 
the  heavens  voicing  the  sweetest  melodies. 
From  this  bird,  so  the  legend  sajrs,  all  the  sing¬ 
ing  doves  of  Syria  are  descended. 


WISE  WORDS  TO  MOTHERS. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  it  is  little  short  of  cru¬ 
elty  to  bring  up  children  so  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  public  nuisances.  When  they  are  de¬ 
barred  from  comfortable  and  desirable  places 
because  they  are  destructive  to  people’s  peace 
and  injurious  to  the  mateiral  beauty  of  the 
dwelling,  it  tells  a  sad  story  of  neglect  and 
selfishness  on  the  part  o^their  mothers. 

The  following  words  of  wisdom  are  worthy  of 
prayerful  consideration  by  mothers,  individu¬ 
ally  and  in  “mothers’  meetings.’’ 

To  enforce  upon  children  regard  for  other 
people  and  their  property,  to  punish,  by  restraint 
or  deprivation  of  certain  pleasures,  injuries  to 
furniture,  flowers,  books,  walls,  anything  which 
they  ought  not  to  handle — is  merely  to  make  a 
groundwork  of  decent  regard  for  other  people  s 
rights.  1  saw  two  children,  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  tear  up  the  larger  part  of  a  bit  of  shrub¬ 
bery  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  throw  the 
blossoms  on  the  ground,  while  their  mothers 
watched  them  from  the  veranda  in  complacent 
quiet.  “They  were  having  such  a  good  time 
with  those  wild  flowers.’’  The  mistress  of  the 
house  absolutely  turned  pale  when  she  saw  the 
destruction ;  the  shrubs  were  coming  into  bloom 
for  the  first  time.  The  little  girls  were  not 
even  told  to  gather  up  the  litter  they  had  made, 
but  left  walks  ac-d  lawn  untidy,  and  rushed  off 
to  find  something  else  to  tear  up  and  destroy. 

To  learn  to  respect  the  i>erfection  of  things  is 
of  infinite  value  to  a  child.  If  it  is  a  flower,  to 
shelter  and  try  to  keep  it  alive,  never  wantonly 
to  pluck  and  fling  away  a  blossom ;  if  it  is  a 
book,  not  to  deface  or  mar  it ;  if  it  is  a  wail,  not 
to  mark  or  deface  it;  if  it  is  a  smooth  rolled 
lawn,  not  to  litter  it  with  rubbish  or  deface  it 
with  wheel-marks.  To  learn  to  wait  patiently; 
all  their  lives  long  they  will  give  thanks  for 
having  been  taught  how  to  do  this.  How  many 
a  pleasant  talk  has  been  interrupted,  how  many 
an  otherwise  helpful  visit  has  been  lost  by  a 
teasing,  pulling  child,  tormenting  its  mother 
either  to  listen  to  its  demands  or  to  go  some¬ 
where. 

The  whole  of  its  life  lies  in  what  the  child 
learns  of  these  things,  and  it  must  either  grow 
into  selfish  manhood  or  womanhood,  or  have  the 
evil  beaten  out  by  the  hard  and  bitter  teachings 
of  the  world  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be  happy 
and  useful,  rather  than  to  begin  thus  late  to 
learn  that  we  cannot  live  unto  ourselves. 

Better  that  the  children  never  knew  a  word  of 
any  language  but  their  own,  that  they  were 
devoid  of  many  society  accomplishments  than 
that  they  should  fail  to  learn  faithful  obedience, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  primary  self- 
res&aint,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  pleasant 
intercourse  between  human  beings  of  every  age. 

There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not 
be  a  joy  wherever  they  go ;  a  refreshment,  even 
an  amusement  to  their  world-tired  elders,  to 
whom  their  innocent  pleasures,  their  spontane¬ 
ous  unaffected  merriment,  their  original  and 
ingenious  thoughts  are  like  a  new  and  di  vot¬ 
ing  book ;  and  surely  to  many  forms  of  grief  no 
tenderness  is  as  soothing  as  ue  love  and  caress 
of  a  dear  child. 

If  they  are  looked  upon  as  pests  and  nuisances 
if  the  nervous  shrink  from  their  shrill  screams 
and  continued  fretfulness  the  delicate  from 
their  rude  ways  and  the  refined  from  their 
destructiveness  it  is  the  fault  of  their  mothers 
not  of  the  children. 

Put  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  character 
of  your  children  are  above  the  improvements  of 
their  minds 

It  is  easier  to  yield  than  to  show  a  child  that 
he  cannot  be  indulged;  it  is  far  easier  to  ouiet 
a  restless  little  spirit  with  a  forbidden  plaything 
than  to  insist  on  his  amusing  himself  legiti¬ 
mately  ;  but  every  dav  the  mother  or  nurse  who 
would  grieve  sincerely  that  any  lack  of  care  or 
forethought  had  entailed  a  bump  or  bruiss  will 
permit  him  without  regret  to  acquire  habits 
which  make  him  a  trial  wherever  he  goes  and 
which  only  the  rod  of  life’s  hard  discipline  can 
remove. 

The  subtle  form  of  selflshneaa  Which  causes  this 
lamentable  result,  hides  itself  away  under  many 
coverings  but  in  the  end  the  finished  work  is 
the  same ;  the  distasteful,  annoying,  obnoxious 
child  owes  his  condition  to  his  mower,  and  she 
has  been  cruel  to  him. 
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The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  of  Octo¬ 
ber  fifth  was  led  by  Miaa  Ellen  Parsons,  who 
gave  a  meditation  on  Eph.  vi.  15:  “And  your 
feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace."  Preparation  is  an  essential  of  success¬ 
ful  work  for  the  Master.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  expend  our  energies  upon  fewer  things  and 
to  put  more  thoroughness  into  what  we  under¬ 
take.  Let  not  our  witnessing  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  spoiled  by  an  unkind  or  wrong  spirit.  This 
lesson  was  illustrated  by  recent  work  on  the 
asphalt  pavement  before  the  Mission  Building. 
Three  men,  shod  with  curious  sandals,  pushed 
the  rolling  machine  over  the  surface.  For  this 
there  had  been  much  preparation  so  that  these 
sandals  did  not  leave  a  single  mark  on  the  new 
pavement.  We  cannot  serve  acceptably  unless 
the  peace  of  God  has  entered  our  hearts.  Then 
we  can  go  through  hard  work ;  we  shall  have 
quiet,  balance,  satisfaction.  The  sad  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  Miss  Mildred  G.  Campbell 
of  Harlan,  Kentucky,  bad  entered  upon  her 
heavenly  reward  after  ten  days’  illness.  Mrs. 
Finks  said  that  all  of  self  seemed  to  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  heart  of  this  faithful  and 
lamented  worker.  She  wore  the  sandals  of 
peace.  She  was  like  Jesus. 

Miss  Katharine  Kennedy,  formerly  of  the  Las 
Vegas  school,  has  been  the  teacher  at  Embudo, 
Mew  Mexico,  for  three  years.  The  people  in 
this  Plaza,  or  village,  were  virtually  heathen, 
enshrouded  in  mental  and  spiritual  darkness. 
Miss  Kennedy  wrote:  “When  we  see  men. 
women,  and  dear  little  children  worshipping 
before  a  god  of  wood,  as  it  is  carried  through 
the  town,  our  spirit  is  grieved.  The  sad  hope¬ 
less  faces  of  these  worshippers  express  mutely 
the  truth  no  man  cares  for  my  soul.  But  the 


In  the  Fall 

There  is  Danger  to  Health  and  Especial 
Need  of  Pure  Blood. 

Disease  germs  arisiug  from  decaying  vegetatioo, 
and  sadden  changes  foom  heat  to  cold,  threaten  the 
health  in  the  fall.  By  keeping  the  blood  pure  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  everyone  is  protected  against 
these  changes. 

“I  had  no  appetite,  was  run  down  in  health  and 
lost  flesh.  So<m  after  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  I  felt  stronger,  had  a  good  appetite  and  was 
in  much  better  health.”— A.  M  Ehientrant,  306 
Lakevlew  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Be  sure  to  get  Hood's,  and  only  Hood’s. 

Hood’s 

b  the  best— in  fact  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier.  All 
dmsglats.  $1;  six  tor  $5.  C.  I.  Hood  A  Oo.,  LoweU,  Mass. 
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scene  is  changing.  Gospel  light  has  penetrated 
some  hearts,  trust  in  Jesus  has  brought  to  them 
hope  and  a  new  life.  Much  work,  however, 
remains  to  be  done.  The  young  need  guidance, 
teaching,  warning,  for  surrounding  influences 
are  adverse.  Parents  cannot  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  for  they  themselves  need  to  be  taught 
Our  children  in  the  Sunday-school  evince  a 
desire  to  learn  of  Jesus,  although  many  of  their 
parents  are  yet  Romanists.  It  can  truly  be  said 
of  Embudo  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  estab¬ 
lished — that  it  flourishes  in  the  midst  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  superstition.  To  see  the  idolater  aban¬ 
don  his  iools  and  follow  Bible  teaching  is  proof 
that  the  Lord  is  among  us  of  a  truth.  One 
young  man  who  received  a  Spanish  Bible  is 
now  a  member  of  the  church  and  is  apparently 
a  sincere  Christian." 

Mrs.  Pierson  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  this 
plaza,  fifty  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  in  which  Miss 
Kennedy  is  the  only  white  woman  among  some 
five  hundred  Mexicans.  Her  home  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  town.  To  reach  the  little  adobe 
house  of  two  rooms,  it  was  necessary  for  her 
visitors  to  drive,  in  a  lumber  wagon,  up  the 
bed  of  a  river,  a  “funnel,"  so  called,  really  a 
canon,  where  the  Embudo  river  (a  branch  of 
the  Rio  Grande),  has  made  its  way  through  the 
mountains.  The  court,  or  “pateo, "  about  her 
hut,  (we  might  style  it),  is  an  enclosure  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  and  within  this  court,  opposite  her 
door,  is  a  pig  pen— the  property  of  a  neighbor, 
not  a  very  agreeable  proximity.  The  night  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  visit.  Miss  Kennedy  had  been 
wakened  by  rain  pattering  upon  her  mud  roof 
and  water  poured  through  upon  her  bed.  Mov¬ 
ing  about  for  some  protection  from  the  storm, 
she  stepped  into  water  which  had  come  in  also 
on  the  mud  floor.  Her  visitors  took  provisions 
with  them  but  found  the  teacher  was  boiling  po¬ 
tatoes  with  chili  on  her  little  oil  stove,  which  she 
hospitably  shared  with  them.  A  man  named 
Demas.  brings  her  a  pail  of  water  every  day 
from  the  river  and  goes  five  miles  to  the  poet 
ofiBce  for  her  letters.  How  to  entertain  her 
guests  over  night  must  have  been  a  problem, 
but  she  solved  it  unselfishly,  as  missionaries  are 
wont  to  do.  In  the  morning,  the  usual  pail  of 
water  did  not  appear,  and  Mrs.  Pierson  re¬ 
marked:  “Ah,  Demas  bath  forsaken  you,  having 
loved  this  present  world. "  “No,  "she  replied, 
“he  is  the  dirtiest  man  about  here,  but  be  is 
reliable."  Our  Secretary  informed  her  that 
the  Board  had  in  hand  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  her  half-yearly  salary,  and  as 
no  more  could  be  pledged,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  her  to  close  the  school.  She  replied :  “I  will 
stay.  It  does  not  cost  me  much  to  live  here." 
And  she  stayed.  When  friends  in  the  East 
heard  this  story,  they  added  the  needed  amount 
for  the  following  six  months. 

Of  the  school,  this  teacher  wrote:  “It  is  next 
to  the  home  in  moulding  character.  Looking 
upon  a  room  full  of  Mexican  children,  the  quee 
tion  often  arises,  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 
all  the  labor  and  study  given  to  this  field.  A 
Mexican  child  is  slower  of  comprehension  than 
a  child  whose  parents  are  educated.  Boy  pupils 
are  in  the  majority;  few  girls  attend.  On 
every  trifling  occasion  the  girl  is  taken  out  of 
school  to  assist  at  home.  They  are  just  as 
bright  as  the  boys,  and  would  surpass  them 
could  they  attend  constantly.  Although  last 
winter  there  was  a  public  school  at  Embudo, 
the  preference  was  given  by  young  men  and 
advanced  pupils,  to  the  mission  school.  Bible 
teaching  with  us  has  kept  out  a  number,  how¬ 
ever,  who  did  attend.’*  It  was  pleasant  in 
March  for  this  teacher  to  review  the  work  of 
the  year  and  report  that  “Pupils  old  and  young 
had  been  orderly,  respectful  and  studious.  No 
pupil  had  at  any  time  refused  to  read  the  Bible, 
but  rather,  each  one  was  anxious  to  learn  from 
the  Word  of  God.  To  a  few  it  has  proved  a 
blessing.  As  one  result  of  the  work  in  ihis  mis¬ 
sion  simool,  a  young  man  desirous  of  becoming 
a  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  was  exam¬ 
ined  at  Presbytery  to  enter  Del  Norte  College 
as  a  student.  We  can  truly  say,  ‘The  harvest  is 
plenteous,’  and  we  pray  for  more  such  laborers." 

Rev.  A.  E.  Austin  while  editing  The  North 
Star,  thus  plead  for  justice  for  his  people: 
“The  status  of  the  Indian  ought  to  be  defined. 
As  it  is  now,  he  is  treated  sometimes  as  an 
Indian  and  sometimes  as  a  citizen.  The  other 
day  one  of  our  school  boys  who  has  grown  to 
manhood,  hailed  me  and  said  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  quartz  ledge  in  one  of  the  mountains 
across  the  bay,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could 
locate  and  hold  it  the  same  as  a  white  man. 
He  said  he  had  been  told  that  be  could  not  hold 
it,  because  he  was  a  native,  and  thongjit  it  was 
very  bard  that  he  did  not  have  as  much  right 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers  as  the  Russians  and 
Americans.  In  another  instance,  some  of  the 


natives  who  came  over  to  us  from  Metlakahtla, 
British  Columbia,  formed  a  companv  and  started 
a  steam  saw-mill.  The^  wished  to  nuy  the  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  bay  by  their  mill,  to  prevent  others- 
from  taking  it  away  from  them,  but  were  told 
that  they  could  not  do  this  because  they  were 
not  citizens,  and  that  they  could  not  be  natural¬ 
ized  because  they  were  Indians.  So  with  their 
fisheries  in  the  streams  when  the  salmon  run. 
These  matters  ought  to  be  settled  justly,  settled 
in  some  way,  so  that  they  might  Know  what  to- 
expect  As  it  is  now,  some  of  these  things  tend 
to  discourage  them.  The  young  man  who 
wanted  to  buy  the  timber-land  around  his  mill, 
said :  ‘It  seems  no  use  for  us  to  try  to  be  any¬ 
thing  else  but  Siwashes.  ’  A  few  simple  laws 
remMying  these  evils,  doing  away  with  the 
tribal  relations  entirely,  would  be  the  salvation 
of  this  people.  They  are  easily  controlled  when 
they  know  the  Government  means  business. 
Many  of  them  long  to  be  delivered  from  their 
yoke  of  bondage,  tor  that  is  what  their  tribal 
customs  mean. " 

From  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Mr.  Gambell 
writes :  “Our  winter  commences  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  June.  The 
mercury  fell  last  winter  to  twenty-nine  below 
zero.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  southeast,  the 
snow  drifts  on  the  west  side  uniil  the  house  is 
nearly  out  of  sight,  snow  being  three  feet  deep 
on  the  roof.  When  the  storm  is  over  the  natives 
come  with  their  shovels,  made  of  the  shoulder 
blade  of  a  walrus  or  a  baby  whale,  and  shovel 
us  out.  There  was  snow  in  the  village  until 
the  middle  of  July  and  on  the  mountain  east  of 
our  house  all  summer. 

The  ice  piled  up  on  the  shore  in  some  places 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet:  we  enjoyed  going  to 
the  top  of  it  and  watching  the  men  after  seal. 
The  natives  barter  whale  bone  for  rifles,  car¬ 
tridges,  flour,  molasses,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc. 
Everybody  uses  tobacco,  even  the  little  ones. 

Formerly  they  lived  in  underground  houses^ 
now  they  build  them  round,  about  six  feet  high, 
of  drift  wood  and  parts  of  wrecks.  These  are 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  walrus;  the  door 
which  is  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  square  is  on  the  west. 
Inside  partitions  are  made  of  deer  skins.  Some¬ 
times  twenty  people  occupy  one  house  heated  by 
oil  lamps,  made  of  clay.  Seal  skins  are  dresmd 
by  the  women  who  crimp  the  boot  soles  with 
their  teeth. 

There  is  a  little  willow  that  creeps  along  the 
ground,  but  no  trees.  There  are  some  very 
beautiful  flowers,  forget-me  nots,  daisies,  monk¬ 
hood  and  dandelions  grow  every  where ;  butter¬ 
cups  come  before  the  enow  is  half  gone. 

^hool  was  better  attended  this  year  than  last  r 
sixty-eight  enrolled  and  there  were  about  twenty 
others  that  came  irregularly.  There  was  a 
crowded  room  on  Christmas  when  the  children 
received  pop-corn,  nuts,  raisins,  dates,  and 
home-made  candy  in  bags,  made  of  mosquito 
netting.  On  Sunday  the  room  is  nearly  always 
crowded.  The  children  like  to  sing  our  songs 
and  I  often  hear  the  men  humming  them. 
None  have  given  up  their  old  ways  yet." 

H.  E.  B. 

TO  EARN  CHURCH  MONEY. 

A  novel  and  pleasant  way  for  the  ladies. 

An  especial  arrangement  has  been  made  to- 
carry  passengers  to  the  Endeavor  Convention  in 
London  in  1900,  by  which  all  can  go,  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  steamers.  Pay¬ 
ments  of  $4.00  per  month,  beginning  now,  will 
cover  the  passage  money  for  the  round  trip,  by 
time  passengers  are  ready  to  sail.  Steamers 
land  at  Southampton,  England,  where  special 
train  is  in  waiting  conveying  passengers  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  about  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  The 
handsomely  illustrated  tour  book  containing  all 
details  of  this  Excursion  and  other  Ocean  Voy¬ 
ages,  including  Paris  Exposition,  payable  in 
monthly  payments,  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  Excursion  Department  of  the  Postum  Cereal 
Co.,  Lim.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Company  send  these  beautifully  illustrated 
books  to  Church  Societies,  entirely  free  of  cost 
or  conditions,  and  pay  the  ladies  a  creditable 
sum  for  bringing  the  subject  to  the  favorable 
attention  of  friends  who  ultimately  become 
excursionista  The  subject  of  Ocean  Voyages  in 
reach  of  all  is  of  so  great  interest  that  the  work 
taken  up  as  a  Church  Society  and  to  earn  money 
for  the  cause,  is  of  the  moat  pleasant  character. 
Its  novelty  should  bring  good  returns  to  the 
I  Church  Society  first  taking  it  up. 
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Oriental  Rugs. 


Exclusive  Designs  in  Rich  arid  Soft  Color¬ 
ings  for  Drawing  Rooms,  Reception  Rooms, 
Dining  Rooms,  Halls,  &c. 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Carpets. 


New  and  exquisite  patterns  and  colorings 
by  our  own  designers. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Dr.  Jaeg^er’s 

SANATORY  UNDERWEAR 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 


The  regular  weekly  meetiuga  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Miasiona  began  on  September 
29th.  There  waa  a  amall  attendance,  but  aome 
miaaionary  newa  waa  given,  and  every  one  pree- 
ent  felt  that  the  aeaaon’a  work  had  opened  moat 
pleaaantly. 

On  Wedneaday,  October  6th,  the  firat  monthly 
prayer  meeting  waa  held  in  the  upper  room. 
Mra.  Beera  preaided,  and  the  attendance  waa  ex¬ 
cellent,  ao  that  the  room  waa  really  crowded, 
many  frienda  from  the  country  being  preaent; 
Elizabeth.  New  Jeraey,  eapecially  being  well 
repreaented. 

Miaa  Ellen  Paraona  gave  a  Hat  of  thoee  who 
have  been  taken  from  the  homee  of  our  mia 
sionariea,  during  the  aummer,  by  death,  and 
apoke  a  few  worda  concerning  each  one.  In 
every  caae  there  aeemed  to  be  aome  reaaon  why 
the  loea  appeared  particularly  hard  to  bear,  and 
yet  the  austaining  power  of  the  Lord  had  been 
preaent  with  the  stricken  relati^ea,  and  there 
had  been  wonderful  ezpreaaiona  of  acquieaconce 
with  His  will.  Mrs.  Dale  of  Syria  offered  prayer 
for  all  those  in  sorrow. 

Miss  Hawley  spoke  of  Miss  Shields  who  has 
just  gone  out  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Jacobsen 
in  the  Royal  Hospital,  at  Seoul,  Korea,  and 
dwelt  on  some  of  the  difficulties  which  she  will 
have  to  encounter.  The  want  of  suitable  aup- 


spoke  of  medical  miaaioos.  She  gave  aora.  ms- 
count  of  the  itinerating  toura  of  her  aiatar.  Dr. 
Mary  Eddy,  and  of  the  numbera  whom  she  is 
able  to  reach  on  these  tripe.  Thin  peat  aummer 
Miaa  Charlotte  Brown  of  Sidon,  haa  been  with 
her,  and  hi^  rendered  excellent  help  with  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  work.  Crowds  waited  on 
them  wherever  they  appeared,  coming  from  the 
neighboring  villages  to  implore  medical  aid. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  this,  when  we  realise  that 
a  woman  who  was  ill  was  told  by  a  native  prac¬ 
titioner  to  drink  water  from  her  husband’s  shoe 
aa  a  remedy  1 

Mr.  Hoskins  closed  the  meeting  with  a  few 
words  of  commendation  for  the  work  of  women 
in  our  churches,  followed  by  prayer  and  the 
benediction. 

After  the  prayer  meeting  a  special  farewell 
meeting  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  waa  held  in 
the  same  “upper-room,”  and  with  the  prayers 
of  their  fellow  workers  sounding  in  their  ears, 
and  cheering  their  hearts,  they  start  on  their 
return  journey  to  far  away  Zahleh.  J.  B.  S. 


TO  CURE  NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 


To  Gain  Flesh,  to  Sleep  Well,  to  Know  What 
Appetite  and  Good  Olaestlon  Mean,  Make 
a  Test  of  Stuart’s  l>yspepsla  Tablets. 


Interesting  Kzpeiience  of  an  Indianapolis 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


plies  in  the  Hospital,  the  degradation  and  dirt 
of  the  patients,  the  offensive  remedies  employed 
by  the  native  doctors  all  render  medical  work  in 
Korea  very  trying.  Mrs.  Wellington  White 
spoke  of  the  Hospital  in  Canton,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  patients  who  go  there  for  treat¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  doctors 
who  work  there  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year.  Dr.  Mary  Niles  is  one  of  these 
faithful  workers,  and  Mrs.  White  rejoiced  that 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  she  had  been 
enabled  to  accompany  her  aged  father  home 
from  China,  and  to  minister  to  him  on  his 
death  bed.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  Dr. 
Niles,  who  lost  her  mother  only  a  year  ago  and 
now  has  followed  her  father  to  his  grave. 

Mrs.  Schauffler  recommended  all  mission  work¬ 
ers  to  procure  and  study  Dr.  Dennis’s  new  book, 
called  “Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  ” 
It  is  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume.  This 
work  shows  the  most  careful  research,  the  most 
painstaking  verification  of  quotations,  and  an 
almost  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Sociological 
scope  of  Christian  Missions.  It  is  a  veritable 
“Klondyke”  for  workers,  where  the  gold  of 
truth  can  be  found  in  endless  quantities,  and 
material  for  fifty  meetings  lies  ready  at  one’s 
band.  There  are  some  sentences  which  should 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  displayed  at 
every  missionary  meeting.  There  is  no  uncer¬ 
tain  ring  about  such  words  as  these.  “Chris¬ 
tianity  is  deathless,  and  Christian  missions  at 
the  present  moment  represent  the  only  promise 
and  potency  of  spiritual  resurrection  in  the 
dying  world  of  heathenism.”  Dr.  Dennis  says 
he  ‘has  been  led  in  the  course  of  these  studies 
to  give  to  Christianity  more  firmly  than  ever 
his  final,  unreserved  and  undivided  allegiance  as 
an  authoritative  and  divinely  accredited  system 
of  truth,  full  of  salutary  guidance  and  uplifting 
power  to  humanity.”  The  book  is  full  of  care¬ 
fully  chosen  pictures,  which  are  in  themselves 
an  object  lesson  of  no  small  value,  as  they  show 
groups  of  school  children,  and  Christian  workers 
transformed  by  Christian  infiuences. 

Miss  Morton  of  Ning  po,  China,  spoke  of  the 
debt  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  converts  on 
the  field  to  raise  the  extra  amount  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work.  One  little  church  promising 
to  pay  the  whole  salary  of  their  minister,  which 
they  have  heretofore  only  paid  for  part  of  the 
year. 

Mrs.  Hoskins,  who  is  about  to  return  to  her 
home  in  Syria,  with  her  husband  and  children. 


Gentleman. 

No  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  misunder¬ 
stood  than  nervous  dyspepsia.  People  having  it 
think  that  their  nerves  are  to  blame  and  are 
surprised  that  they  are  not  cured  by  nerve  medi¬ 
cine  and  spring  remedies ;  the  real  seat  of  the 
mischief  is  lost  sight  of ;  the  stomach  is  the 
organ  to  be  looked  after. 

Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have  any  pain 
whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  perhaps  any  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  stomach  weakness.  Nervous 
dyspepsia  shows  itself  not  in  the  stomach  so 
much  as  in  nearly  every  other  organ ;  in  some 
cases  the  heart  palpitates  and  is  irregular ;  in 
others,  the  kidneys  are  affected ;  in  others  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  with  headaches;  still 
others  are  troubled  with  loss  of  fiesh  and  appe¬ 
tite,  with  acccumulation  of  gas,  sour  risings  and 
heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper  of  No.  61  Prospect  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writes  as  follows:  “A  motive 
of  pure  gratitude  prompts  me  to  write  these  few 
lines  regarding  the  new  and  valuable  medicine, 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  have  been  a 
sufferer  from  nervous  dyspespia  for  the  last  four 
years;  have  used  various  patent  medicines  and 
other  remedies  without  any  favorable  result. 
They  sometimes  gave  temporary  relief  until  the 
effects  of  the  medicine  wore  off.  I  attributed 
this  to  my  sedentary  habits,  being  a  bookkeeper 
with  little  physical  exercise,  but  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  the  tablets  have  overcome  all  these 
obstacles,  for  I  have  gained  in  fiesh,  sleep  better 
and  am  better  in  every  way.  The  above  is 
written  not  for  notoriety,  but  is  based  on  actual 
fact.  ’  ’ 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  W.  Shabpeb, 

61  Prospect  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind- 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or  disease 
except  cancer  of  stomach.  They  cure  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas,  loss  of  fiesh  and  appetite,  sleeplessness, 
palpitation,  heartburn,  constipation  and  head¬ 
ache. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach  dis¬ 
eases  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full  sized  packages,  at  50 
cents. 


CONSUMPTION 


AS  USED  BY 

Dr.  Nansen 

on  his  famous  Arctic  sledge  journey. 

"The  rpiiult  of  all  this  experlmentlog  waa  that  I 
mailK  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  my  woollen  clotbee, 
which  would  Rive  free  outlet  to  the  perspiration.  Jo¬ 
hansen  followed  my  example,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
our  be, dies  we  each  had  i  wo  Jaeger  I  ndersbirts  next 
the  skin,  etc.,  etc.”—*'  Farthest  North,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  119 

This  Applies  to  You. 


Jaeger  Und-rwea'  allnwa  the  skin  to  breathe 
freely,  at  tba  same  time  absorbing  Its  exhala¬ 
tions,  leaving  the  body  dry  and  warm.  Qlvea  tba 
greatest  warmth  with  tha  least  weight. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

Main  Retail  Store:  Brancbaa: 

‘  16  WEST  23D  ST.,  166  Broadway. 

New  York.  248  W.  125th  St 


THE 

GreatAmericak 


TEA  SET  FREE 


or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  2U  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  Inducements 
Send  for  our  new  tllustiated 
premium  and  price  list. 

THE  GREAT  AMERIC  TEA  CO.MPAA'V, 

31  %nd  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.O.Box  289. 


ELGIN  WATCH 

Ther*  tre  no  bettor  watehoo  lo  bM 
bad  than  El^n  watches.  It  you  buy 
one  of  them  yem  know  you  will  havM 
the  boot  tiaiokeoper  tliat  laeiicaa 
skill  cma  Mke.  All  our  watches 
with  Elgin  moTements  are  in 

GENUINE  OUEBER  CASES 

bMulsoiuely  engraved,  heavily  gold 

Elated,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  are 
Down  the  world  over  aa  the  standard 
of  Aoierieaunioke.  We  send  to  anyone 
giving  us  his  full  address  this  watchy 
gents^  or  ladies',  ^r  Ezpren.  C.O.D.. 
with  privilege  of  examination.  If 
satisfactory,  pay  agent  $6.50  and 
express  charges;  if  not,  return  it  at 
our  expense  end  pay  nothiof.  All 
watches  are  fuaranteed.  If  moaey 
is  seat  with  order  wo  pey  all  expreea 
charges  and  give  a  beautiful  ehaUi 

ROVAL  MPO.  CO., 

SM  Bsarbsn  Bt,,  CUnfo,  Illi 


Our  Trade  Mark 

stands  for  Stcrlittn  Vainc.  Original¬ 
ity  of  Design  and  Artistic  Workman¬ 
ship  combined  with  reasonable  prices. 
A  call  will  convince  you  that  it  does. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only. 

14  East  15th  St.,  New  York 
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MUSIC. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  PASTORATE. 

We  learn  from  Luther  that,  in  the  midst  of 
hia  many  arduous  duties  and  difiScultiee,  he 
found  time  to  perfect  himself  to  some  degree  as 
a  musician.  Why  could  not  the  clergy  of  to¬ 
day  do  the  same  ?  During  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  the  power  of  song  has  made  itself  felt  in 
the  house  of  Qod  as  never  before.  Every  clergy¬ 
man  realizes  the  fact  that  good  music  is  a  help 
to  his  work,  while  its  opposite  is  an  injury. 
All  ministers  are  interested  in  a  proper  use  of 
the  art,  ail  desire  to  reap  from  it  those  benefits 
which  it  is  designed  to  bestow,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  they  ought  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  art.  We  would  not  expect  them  to  be 
skilled  players  or  singers,  but  they  ought  to 
know  enough  about  music  to  decide  what  is 
good^and  bad  singing,  good  and  bad  organ  play¬ 
ing, 'good  and  bad  music.  They  should  have 
positive  ideas  about  the  mission  of  music  in 
the  house  of  God,  as  well  as  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  church  music.  A  minister  with 
such  information  would  command  Jrespect,  acd 
the  choir  would  willingly  listen  to  his  sugges¬ 
tions  or  requests.  He  should  also  know  what  is 
suitable  for  congregational  singing.  A  hymn 
may  be  suitable  for  hie  sermon  while  the  tune  is 
ill-adapted  for  use  by  the  people.  If  a  congre¬ 
gation  is  expected  to  sing,  the  minister  should 
see  to  it  that  he  select  tunes  which  the  people 
can  sing.  Every  clergyman  ought  to  preach  at 
least  one  sermon  a  year  on  the  importance  and 
character  of  sacred  song,  but  such  a  discourse 
should  be  more  than  mere  quotations  from  the 
Bible.  It  should  be  a  living  sermon  to  help  the 
choir  and  congregation.  Praise  meetings  will  do 
much  good,  but  in  these  gatherings  the  leader 
should  aim  first  at  perfection  in  the  singing  of 
familiar  tunes  before  he  attempts  to  introduce 
new  ones.  The  American  people  love  to  sing; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  average  church 
member;  how  much  good,  then,  might  be  done 
if  this  love  of  song  were  properly  directed  and 
cultivated.  The  reading  of  the  hymn,  which 
ia  designed  to  impress  the  congregation  with 
its  religious  beauty,  is  often  so  badly  done  that 
it  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  Clergymen 
should  endeavor,  in  every  possible  way,  to  in¬ 
duce  their  people  to  sing  with  the  spirit ;  but 
here  mistakes  are  often  made.  Singing  fast  is, 
with  many,  an  equivalent  to  singing  with  spirit. 
This  often  leads  to  unfortunate  results.  We 
listened  once  to  a  congregation  singing  a  hymn 
with  a  good  degree  of  feeling.  They  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  hymn  and  also  that  of  the 
music,  and  we  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
singing.  The  minister,  however,  a  wiry,  nervous 
little  man,  who  on  that  occasion  occupied  the 
pulpit  for  the  first  time,  stopped  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  saying,  “Let  us  sing  with  a  little  more 
spirit;  1  love  to  hear  the  people  sing  with 
spirit.”  Thereupon  everybody  sang  fast;  they 
rushed  through  the  hymn  ;  and  the  general  effect 
was  sadly  marred.  A  good  organist  gives  tone 
to  congregational  singing.  He  must  himself 
feel  the  hymn  and  the  tune ;  he  must  be  endowed 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  music;  and  if  he 
possesses  it  he  is  sure  in  the  end  to  impart  it  to 
the  people.  There  are  hymns  that  ought  to  be 
sung  rapidly,  but  the  effect  of  others  is  destroyed 
if  rot  sung  slowly. — Choir  Herald. 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  NATTRE. 

The  Chinese  find  in  the  deep  roar  of  the  great 
and  sacred  rivers  the  keynote  of  nature.  They 
say  that  the  aggregate  sound  of  nature,  such 
as  is  heard  in  the  roar  of  great  rivers,  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  in  tall  forest  trees,  the 
hum  of  great  cities,  etc.,  is  a  definite  single 
tone  of  quite  an  appreciable  pitch.  Professor 
Rice  in  his  “Chinese  Music”  says  that  the 
Chinese  recognized  thousands  of  years  ago  this 


PIANOS 

Easy  Payments 

There’s  no  one  in 
this  country  so  far 
away  that  be  cannot 
obtain  an  Iver5&  Pond  piano  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  and  if  no  dealer  sells  them,  we  will 
send  a  piano  on  approval  and  pay  railway 
heights  both  ways  if  unsatisfactory.  We 
will  send  our  catalogue,  prices  and  full 
information  about  our  Easy  Payment 
Plan  upon  application. 

IVER8  9t  POND  PIANO  CO., 

114  Boylstom  Street.  Boaton. 

“NO  SONGS  LIKE  THEM  I” 


SACBEDSONGSNo.1 

Br  Saaker,  HrGraaahaB  aad  Stekblai. 

200,000  Copies  sold  in  11  Months. 

Price,  $26  per  100  by  Exprees;  30c.  each  by  mail. 

JVST  ISSVED — WordB  Only.  Board  coversJtlOrper 
100  by  Express;  12c.  each  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  East  Ninth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES. 
ARCHITECT, 
MinneiHiolU. 

CnUtCMBS  A  aPBCULTY. 


iWEST-TROr: 

~CHIMES.ETe.CATAL06UEaPRICES  FREE. 


BIENEELY  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TSOT,  N.  r.,  and  NEjf  TOJtK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


SOHBRBiERHOBN'8  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  Uth  Strbst,  Nbw  Yobx. 


Naw  Tors,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Boarding  and  Day  Schooi.  for  Girls  (established  1U4) 
September  80.  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Squartvs 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 


781  Madison  Are.  (Odth  St.),  New  York. 

78th  year  opens  Sept.  22d.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Oymnaslam. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Exceptional  facilities  for  preparing  boys  to  enter  any  college 
or  scieDtlOc  scboo).  Our  cloeenesg  to  touch  with  Princeton 
Cnl-versUy  Is  an  additional  advantage  to  boys  intending  to  en¬ 
ter  that  Institution.  Highest  reterences.  Write  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  B.  FINE,  Head  Master,  I*rincetoi ,  N.  J. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  is  beantifnlly  situated 
with  large  and  beantifnl  grounds  and  bnlldings,  fine 
gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  re¬ 
fined,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 
surroundings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
references,  etc,,  apply  to 

FHfEBCS  YV,  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  28. 

**No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.*’ 

UNIOH  TEACHERS’  AGEHCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Bev.  I..  D.  BASS.  D.  D.,  Manager. 

Ptttd>urg,Paj  Toronto,  Canada  *  New  Orleans,  Laj  New 
York,  if.  T.;  Washington,  D.  C„'  San  FVaneiseo,  CaL; 
Chteago,  IH-l  St.  Louis,  Mo„  and  Denver,  Coi. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Tbachrrb'  Aorn- 
OTRS.  Saltsbnrg.  Pa. 


[ECZ^HOimiAQES 

HJrEU^WORTH&JONES 

Chamber  of  Oommsrcs,  Obiosgo, 

Home  Ofiee,  lows  FsUi,  lows. 
ROOM  808  TSBMONT  B'ldlO,  BOSTON 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AHD  SUBPLUS, 

S1 1,500,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorised  to  act  m  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  AIXOVYED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  E^states,  Re- 
llgions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals  wlO 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stnwart,  Prst.  D.  Widub  Jambs,  Flee-Prss. 

Jambs  S.  Cuabk,  Second  Viee-Pres. 

Hrnbt  L.  Thornbld,  Secretary. 

Loom  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretary 


TRUSTEES. 


Samobd  Sdoan, 

D.  WiLDiB  Jambs, 

John  A.  Strwabt, 

John  Habshn  Rhoadm 
Anson  Phblpb  StokW, 
John  Cbosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cottino, 
Chablrs  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookhphllhb, 
Adhxandrb  E.  Orb, 
WiLUAM  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sdoanr, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
Ghoboh  F.  Virtob, 
Wm.  Waldorp  Astob, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phblps, 
Danirl  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnnrdy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lnwib  Cabs  Lndyard. 


MILLIONAIRES 

having  many  Bank  accounts,  and 

POOR  MEN  HAVING  NONE 

will  find  most  convenient  the  new 
DOLLAR  CHECKS 

of  the  Cheque  Bank,  because  they  are  In 
portable  book-form;  safer  to  carry  than 

greenbacks;  drawn  and  signed  by  owner. 
Is  own  check,  yet  certified  by  the  Bank, 
good  everywhere,  and  payable  at  the  Bank 
of  Mew  York,  N.  B.  A. 

For  every  use  money  is  put  to. 

Same  system  as  the  celebrated 

Cheque  Bank  Cheques 

which  are  drawn  in  Starling  and  negotiable 
the  world  over. 

Send  for  circulars  to  Agency  of 

The  Cheque  Bank,  Ld., 

FREDERICK  W.  PERRY,  Manager, 

40  and  42  WALL  .STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  8t. 

Established  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Brown  Bros.  St  Co. 

PHILA.,  NBW  VOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTKD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhtlA,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrstclass  Invest-  Tliwaatm  AVlt 
ment  Secnritles  on  commission.  We  Xll  V  UOI/lUcUL 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  and 
Corp ■'rations.  Firms  and  Indtvlonals  on  WU>11Y*if 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  kJCivtlA  XLICO* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  vve  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchsnge  on,  and 
A.p  make  rsble  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
VI  collections  and  Issoe  Commercial  and  Travel 
Oredit  *^'^'**’  *^'^*‘*^^*  ^  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipiey  &  Co.,  London. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH^ 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectins  Rents. 
Manasrement  of  Estates. 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

Invest  Eastern  cspl  al  In  Brst  mort.-age8  («t 
Never  d.ttuned  g  cent.,  pa>AbIe  semi-annually,  principal 
a  payment.  and  Interest  In  gold)  on  well  cultivate  farms 

WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Pra.ident  I  .  ,  , , 
(Home  Office)  Bullitt  Building,  f  Philadelphia 
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fact  in  regard  to  sound,  which  the  Bcientiats  of 
to  day  are  just  beginning  to  discover.  As  proof 
of  this,  he  quotes  from  their  writings,  “The 
waters  of  the  Hoangho,  rushing  by,  intoned  the 
great  kung,”  called  “the  great  tone”  in  Chinese 
music ;  and  he  shows  this  to  correspond  with 
the  F,  “considered  by  modern  physicists  to  be 
the  actual  tonic  of  nature.”  Professor  B.  Silli- 
man,  too,  in  his  “Principles  of  Physics”  says 
that  “this  tone  is  held  to  be  the  middle  F  of 
the  piano,  which  may  therefore  be  considered 
the  keynote  of  nature.”  This  can  easily  be  put 
to  the  test  by  any  one  in  the  following  way :  Qo 
outside  some  fine  night  when  sounds  are  clear, 
and  listen  to  the  general  sound  of  nature  as  from 
a  distance.  It  will  suggest  a  tone  of  a  certain 
pitch.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  go  inside  and 
strike  the  middle  F  of  the  piano.  The  two  sounds 
will  be  found  to  correspond  in  pitch. — Har 
per’s  Round  Table. 


PHT8ICAI.  EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC. 

The  influence  of  music  upon  the  respiration, 
the  heart,  and  the  capillary  circulation,  is  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  M.  A.  Binet  and  J.  Cour¬ 
tier  in  the  Revue  Scientifique. 

Experiments  were  made  upon  a  well-known 
musical  composer;  and  the  investigators  en¬ 
deavored  to  determine  effects  produced  by  musi¬ 
cal  sound  alone,  as  distinct  from  those  due  to 
emotions  aroused  by  pieces  associated  with 
dramatic  incidents  or  words.  Isolated  notes, 
chords  in  unison,  and  discords  were  first  tried. 
Both  major  chords,  struck  in  a  lively  manner, 
and  discords  quickened  the  respiration,  the  lat¬ 
ter  more  especially.  Minor  chords  tended  to 
retard  respiration.  When  melodies  were  tried  it 
was  found  that  all,  whether  grave  or  gay,  pro¬ 
duced  quickened  respiration  and  increased  action 
of  the  heart.  The  lively  tunes  produced  the 
greatest  acceleration. 

Where  the  sound  was  wholly  uncomplicated 
by  emotional  ideas,  as  in  single  notes  or  chordo, 
the  heart’s  action  was  accelerated,  but  not  in  so 
marked  a  degree  as  when  a  melody,  either  grave 
or  gay,  was  played.  During  operatic  pieces,  or 
those  well  known  to  the  subject,  the  acceleration 
attained  its  maximum.  The  influence  of  music 
on  the  capillary  circulation  was  tested  by  a 
plethysmograph  attached  to  the  right  hand. 
The  capillary  tracing  showed  that  a  slight 
diminution  of  pulsation  was  usually  produced 
by  musical  sounds,  the  effect  being  very  smal 
when  sad  melodies  were  played,  but  well  marked 
when  livley  airs  were  played. 


SINGING  IN  AN  UNKNOWN  TONGUE. 

There  are  choirs  and  choirs,  but  many  of  them 
are  very  careless  of  the  text.  The  poor  ones 
sometimes  torture  both  words  and  music,  but 
the  beet  singers  often  seem  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  righteous  demand  that  the  words  shall  be 
correctly  and  distinctly  given.  If  all  the  letters 
were  only  vowels,  what  a  lovely  time  these 
“warblers”  would  have  I  Unfortunately,  there 
are  only  five  open-mouth  vowels,  and  the  conso¬ 
nants— those  plebeian  fellows— are  always  on 
hand.  Yes,  it  i«  hard,  and  very  commonplace. 
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for  one  who  has  studied  “voice  culture, ”  “reg¬ 
isters,”  and  the  “Italian  method,”  under  the 
best  masters  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  to 
get  right  down  to  hard,  dry,  lip,  teeth,  tongue, 
and  throat  work.  B,  d,  g,  1,  m,  n,  p,  and  t,  are 
ail  in  the  English  language,  and  they  must  be 
given  with  force  and  precision.  “Man”  and 
“and”  differ  only  in  the  “m”  and  “d, ”  and  if 
a  singer  cannot  throw  a  “t”  or  “m”  across  a 
room,  how  shall  the  listener  distinguish  between 
“take”  and  “make?” 

Evidently  voice  teachers  are  giving  little  or  no 
attention  to  this,  and  it  only  remains  for  church 
officers  and  a  suffering  public  to  insist  that 
choir  singers  shall  properly  prepare  themselves 
for  their  duties,  or  else  that  the  churches  shall 
distribute  printed  programs  containing  the 
words  of  all  the  musical  numbers.  If  that  is 
too  expensive,  the  pastor  might  read  the  words, 
thereby  giving  the  congregation  a  clue,  at  least, 
to  the  subject  of  the  anthem  or  solo. — The  Lon¬ 
don  Nonconformist. 


DEATH  OF  A  LADT  MISSIONART. 

Died  in  New;  York  City,  September  19,  MIm  Elizabeth 
J.  Seeley,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Seeley 
of  Morristown,  New  York. 

Born  in  Fatehgarh,  India,  Miss  Seeley’s  first 
impressions  were  those  received  in  the  mission 
home  of  her  parents.  She  returned  to  America 
with  her  father  and  his  other  small  children 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  having  pur¬ 
sued  a  thorough  course  ofj  study  at  Rutgers 
College,  she  graduated  from  there. 

For  some  years  after  her  graduation  she  resided 
with  her  father  in  the  country  parsonage  at 
Smithfield,  New  York,  where  she  filled  a  large 
place  in  the  church  work,  and  was  an  officer  in 
the  Dutchess  County  Female  Bible  Society. 
The  desire  to  return  to  India  having  always 
been  strong  in  her  heart,  she  accepted  a  position 
in  the  school  at  Woodstock,  Landour,  North 
India.  Here  she  taught  with  success  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  feeling  that  real  mission  work'was 
calling  her,  she  received  an  appointment  from 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  joined  her  brother, 
the  Rev.  George  Seeley,  at  Fatehgarh,  having 
a  part  on  the  same  field,  and  in  the  same  home 
once  occupied  by  her  parents.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  written  from  Fatehgarh  in  1881,  she 
speaks  of  the  175  Zenanas  under  her  change,  and 
of  the  joy  of  doing  all  this  for  the  Master.  After 
nine  years  of  unremitting  toil  she  returned  to 
America  for  a  much  needed  rest,  having  been, 
as  her  friend  and  colaborer,  Mrs.  Herbert  An¬ 
drews  testified,  one  of  our  hardest  workers. 

An  aged  Bramin  said  when  bidding  good-bye 
to  Rev.  George  Seeley:  “We  shall  miss  you 
much  when  you  leave  us,  but  we  are  more  sad 
yet  to  part  with  your  beloved  sister.”  Thus 
many  hearts  are  bowed  with  grief  at  the  death 
of  this  dear  friend,  this  noble,  self  sacrificing 
woman,  and  we  question.  Why  should  one  so 
useful,  so  pure,  so  true,  be  called  away  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  life  of  service  ? 

The  answer  comes  from  the  blessed  Master’s 
own  lips,  “What  1  do  thou  knoweet  not  now, 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.”,  V.  B.  C. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

A  Lot,  60  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  aame 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  $16,000. 

This  property  is  in  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  is  offered  bv  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  in  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  investment,  we  refer  yon  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  bnsf- 
ness  man  in  the  City  of  Duluth. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612.  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH.  fllNN. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAI. 

Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  thence  via  Denver  A  Rto  Orande 
R’y  (the  scenic  line  of  the  world).  Parties  trave>  In  Pullman 
tourist  sleeping  cam  fltted  with  every  convenience  which  ;go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  special  ageits'of 
long  experience.  For  partlcnlam  address 

T.  A.  GHAUT,  excursion  Mgr.  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.B., 

211  Clarit  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(KEBP  WARM  with  a  SS  Miller  Oil  Heater.) 
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are  BEAUTIFUL  and  UP-TO-DATE, 

hare  more  good  points  than  any  other  lamp.  If 
dealers  win  not  lurnlMh  thegenniae  “.VUIIer” 
eome  to  os  for  them,  or  write  for  catalogue  and  order  by 
mail.  All  stjlea.  a  thoasaad  deaigna.  for  Hnnse, 
Store,  Club,  Oborcb.  etc.  Don’t  bay  lamps  before 
you  look  Into  the  merits  of ‘‘The  Miller.” 
The  beat  Bicycle  Lantern  is  Miller’s  ’9T. 
Oar  Brass  Tables,  with  Onyx  Tops,  ate  Fine. 

EDWARD  MILLER  i  CD.K.I:^7^ 

88  A  80  W.  Broad  WAV,  bet.  Park  PI.  and  Barclay  St.,  N.T. 
(In  Meriden,  Conn.  \.t63  Pearl  St.,  Boeton.) 
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PBK8KBVK  TOUB  BVANGBLISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  jiostage 
prspald.  Address  The  Evangelist,  160  Fifth  Avenue 
ew  York  City. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  held  its  Octo¬ 
ber  meeting  last  Monday  in  the  Chambers’ 
Church.  Rev.  Hughes  C.  Gibbons,  D.D.,  was 
elected  Moderator  for  the  ensuing  three  months. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Q.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  and  the  Oxford  Church  was 
dissolved  at  the  request  of  the  pastor,  acquiesced 
in  by  the  congregation.  The  Rev.  Wiliam  M. 
Paden,  D.D.,  gave  notice  of  his  desire  to  resign 
the  pastorate  of  the  Hollond  Memorial  Church. 
Dr.  Paden  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  desires  to 
accept  the  call,  believing  the  field  to  be  a  wide 
and  promising  one. 

The  following  letters  of  dismission  were 
granted :  Liceniate  Evrit  S.  Boice,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  Licentiate  George  M.  Gibson,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound  ;  the  Rev.  S.  Banks 
Nelson,  D.D.,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Boston;  and 
the  Rev.  I.  P.  McCurdy,  D.D.,  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Rev.  Albert  B.  Robinson  was  received  by 
letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  F.  Blue  from  the  Presbytery  of  Min- 
newauken. 

The  following  commissioners  were  elected  to  | 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  to  meet  in  | 
Chambersburg,  October  21st :  Ministers— The  I 
Revs.  L.  Y.  Graham,  D.D.,  W.  H.  McCaughey, 
D.D.,  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  W.  M.  Schall, 
W.  L.  Led  with,  D.D.,  Robert  Hunter,  D.D.,  J. 
Henry  Sharpe.  D.D.,  J.  S.  Macintosh,  D.D., 
H.  O.  Gibbons,  D.D.,  C.  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  J. 

C.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Francis  A.  Horton,  D.D., 
W.  M.  Rice,  D.D.,  Robert  Graham,  D.D.  Eld¬ 
ers — Charles  E.  King,  James  P.  Teas,  Robert 
J.  Hess,  M.  D.,  Charles  Lewer,  John  H.  Bech- 
tol,  M.  S.  Stokes,  H.  W.  Lambirth,  W.  D.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  M.D.,  W.  C.  Peters,  Robert  Gardner,  E. 
Smith  Kelly,  John  W.  Dulles,  Jr.,  T.  G.  Gay- 
ley,  James  McCutcheon. 

The  Committee  of  Systematic  Beneficence  re¬ 
ported  that  the  total  amount  contributed  by  the 
churches  to  the  Boards  was  1102,665;  from  the 
Sunday-schools,  110,118.  The  Presbytery  gave 
to  the  work  of  Church  Extension,  14,077.  Of 
this  amount  the  churches  contributed  $3,779, 
and  the  Sunday-schools  $298.  Of  the  seventy- 
four  churches,  forty-two  contributed  and  thirty- 
two  failed  to  contribute. 

A  call  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev. 
Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D.,  from  the  Arch  Street 
Church  was  accepted  by  him,  and  the  following 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation : 
The  services  to  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  Octo 
ber  12th ;  the  Moderator  to  preside ;  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Munro,  D.  D. ,  to  preach  the  sermon ;  the 
charge  to  the  people,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Dana, 

D. D.  ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Scott,  D.D.  The  reason  for  this  reinstallation 
is  that  the  two  Arch  Sreet  Churches  have  been 
consolidated,  and  Dr.  Eckels  has  been  called  as 
the  pastor  of  the  united  church. 

The  Rev.  Martin  D.  Hardin  was  received  by 
certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania, 
after  being  examined  on  experimental  religion, 
hie  views  in  seeking  the  ministry  and  in  theology. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial 
Association  last  Monday,  the  Rev.  John  Pea- 
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cock,  D.D.,  presided,  aud  the  Rev. '.Wallace  B. 
Lucas,  D.D.,  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  led  in 
prayer.  An  election  for  officers  to  serve  six 
months  was  held  with  the  following  result: 
President,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Huston ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Rev.  William  Greenough,  D.D. ;  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  the  Revs.  D.  S.  Clark,  G. 
L.  Van  Alen,  I.  Mench  Chambers,  F.  A.  Hor¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  William  Boyd;  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
William  Hutton,  D.D. ;  Treasurer,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Graham. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Macintosh,  D.  D. ,  read  a  paper 
on  “Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.’’  The  address  opened  with  an  inci 
dent  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  and  a  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian  who  was  visiting  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  snd  looking  for  the  celebrated  Jerusalem 
Chamber.  Having  thus  brought  his  audience 
to  the  scene’of  the  great  council  of  1643  1647, 
Dr.  Macintosh  introduced  Lightfoot,  George 
Gillespie  and  others,  who  kept  notes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Westminster  divines.  But  the 
chief  attention  was  given  to  the  man  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  pen,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baillie  of  Glasgow, 
one  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners.  He  wrote 
very  much  like  a  modern  reporter,  sending  to 
his  journal  Assembly  notes.  His  sketches  are 
graphic,  quaint,  and  telling.  By  his  fresh  and 
racy  letters  may  be  seen  among  other  things,  a 
description  of  the  hall  of  meeting— the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tables  and  seats  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  prominent  members ;  an  account 
of  the  three  great  parties — Erastians,  Independ 
ents  and  strict  Presbyterians ;  the  chief  debat 
ers,  in  their  most  serious  and  important  dis¬ 
cussions.  We  learn  much  also  of  the  qualities 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  the  difficulties 
encountered  from  obstructors,  the  earnestness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  was 
done,  the  hopes  and  aims  of  the  great  men  who 
led  in  the  discussions  and  transactions,  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  great  movements  which  have 
BO  impressed  the  world  in  the  two  and  a  half* 
centuries  since  they  were  set  on  foot. 

A  tender  service  in  memory  of  the  late  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton,  D.D.,  was  held  in 
the  Northminster  Church  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Dr.  J.  A.  Henry,  presided,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Wordsworth  delivered  a  Memorial  Ad¬ 
dress.  The  attendance  was  large. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  B.  Nason,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  Germantown,  appreciates  the 
value  of  printer’s  ink  in  hie  work.  Every  Sun¬ 
day  a  weekly  calendar  is  issued  in  handsome 
style.  The  pastor  sent  out  a  Greeting  and  Wel¬ 
come,  October  let,  after  the  summer  vacations 
and  wanderings,  calling  the  people  to  a  new  be¬ 
ginning  of  Christian  life  and  work  and  to  a 
renewal  of  consecration. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Von 
Tobel  has  finally  accepted  the  call  of  the  Edge 
Hill  Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
North.  Mr.  Von  Tobel  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Grace  Church  in  this  city  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  McCook,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Henry  C. 
McCook,  died  last  Thursday  night,  after  a  long 
illness.  Mrs. "xdcCook  was  a  native  of  New  Lis 
bon,  Ohio,  where  she  and  her  husband  were 
children  together  and  playmates.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1861,  and  for  'several  years  shared  the 
experiences  of  her  husband  as  a  missionary  pas¬ 
tor,  first  in  Clinton,  Illinois,  and  then||in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Twenty-seven  years  ago.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  McCook  came  to  Philadelphia,  to  what 
was  then  the  Penn  Square  ‘Church.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cook  greatly  endeared  herself  to  the  people  of 
that  church  by  her  life  of  simplicity  and  sincer¬ 
ity.  and  by  her  ministry  of  love  among  them. 

She  was  a  woman  of  quiet  tastes,  shrinking 
from  publicity  and  preferring  to  do  her  work 
out  of  the  world’s  sight.  She  was  greatly  be¬ 
loved  by  her  friends.  For  several  years  past  she 
has  been  in  ill  health,  shut  away  from  active 
life,  tenderly  watched  and  cared  for  by  ber  de 
voted  husband  and  family.  A  gentle  influence 
has  poured  forth  all  these  years  from  this  sick 
room,  touching  every  home  and  every  heart  in 
the  congi'egation. 


FEED  CHILDRENS 


THEY  NEED  Its  rich,  flesh-maklDR  gluten 

?  and  bone-making  phosphates.  As  well  feed  % 
5  children  laundry  starch  as  many  white  flour  r 
5  starchy  foods.  Infant  mortality  Is  largely  ^ 
^  the  result  of  too  much  starch  In  their  food.  K 

I  For  Ctildreo  and  for  Grown  Foils  j 

1  WHEATLET  | 

^  Is  a  remarkably  healthful 
>  food.  Wheatlet  contains 
^  only  the  nutriment  of  the 
r  whole  wheat.  Sold  In  2  lb 
C  packages. 

5  If  your  grocer  does  not 
5  keep  wheatlet  have  him  or- 
y  der  some  for  you,  or  send 
'  us  his  name  and  your  ord- 
~  er— we  will  see  that  you 

2  are  supplied.  Avoid  sub- 
j  stltutes. 

?  Send  for  booklet, 
b  The  genuine  bears  our  label  and  name  € 
£  and  is  made  only  by  the  ^ 

<  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  f 


Ladies’  Suits. 

Eleventh  Street  Store. 


Tailor  Suits  of  Meltonette  Cloth,  tight 
fitting  Waist  or  Coat,  the  Coat  and  Skirt 
lined  with  silk  and  trimmed  with  braid, 
$18.00 

Suits  of  various  materials  regularly  '.ised 
lor  higher-priced  Gowns,  in  many  cases 
only  enough  material  remaining  lor  one 
or  two  garments  of  a  kind. 

Fly-front  Coats  lined  with  silk,  the 
Skirt  percaline  lined, 

$15.00 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  1 1th  Street, 

New  Y  ork. 


KITCHEN  FURNISHING 

COOKING  UTENSILS.  MOULDS. 

CUTLERY.  CBO'KERY,  AND  GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS. 

HOUSECLEANINO  ARTICLES. 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 


/«  tiildrfnaing  adr>-rl Inert  patroHixIuu  i>nr  dour~ 
nnl  kindly  mention  The  Eennyelint. 


October  14,  1897. 


THE .  EVANGELIST. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

lU  Fifth  Arenne,  New  York. 


HBNBT  M.  ITSI.D,  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tibiib,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  iMtid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year's  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  Inclubsof  flveormore,  $2,S0eacb.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Adybbtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
si>ecial  i>o8ltions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  Torh  ae  eeeond-elaee  maU 
matter. 


THE  UPPER  SOUTH. 

PersonaUy-Condnoted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  last  of  the  early  Autumn  tours  to  the  historic  Up¬ 
per  South  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Tuesday,  October  12. 

This  tour  covers  a  period  of  eleven  days  during  the 
height  of  the  season,  when  the  Autumn  foliage  is  most 
beautiful,  and  includes  the  battlefield  of  Gettnburg, 

giuturesque  Blue  Mountain,  Luray  Caverns,  the  Natural 
iridge,  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  round-trip  rate,  including  all  necessary  expenses, 
is  $66  from  New  York,  $63  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  ratt  s  from  other  points. 

The  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  company’s 
Tourist  Agents.  He  will  be  assisted  by  an  experienced 
lady  as  Chaperon,  whose  especial  charge  will  be  ladies 
unaccompanied  by  male  escort. 

Special  train  of  parlor  cars  will  be  provided  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  party,  in  which  the  entire  round 
trip  from  New  York  is  made. 

h'or  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents  or  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  Yortor  Geo.  W. 
Bo>d,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
StaUon,  Philadelphia. 


Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Parade,  Trenton, 
October  12,  1897. 

For  this  event  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  stations  on  the 
United  Rallroadsof  New  Jersey  Division  at  the  very  low 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  (minimum  rate, 
twenty-five  cents). 

Tickets  good  only  on  above  mentioned  date. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOABDa. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  "  •• 

Church  Erection,  .  .  -  “  “ 

Education,  -  .  .  .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  -  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  .  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago, 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■STABLIBHBD  IN  PHILADBLPBIA,  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  choiches  from 
schools  prevtouMy  established.  78 years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $800  snpimrts  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Bend  contributions  to  K.  P.  BANCRorr,  Die.  Secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1810. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  IK 
Charlton  St.,  n«ar  Hudson  R  ver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbrriok,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Maoazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Ll/e  Boat, 
James  W.  Elwbll.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  sre  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  un’ll  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  ate  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  morey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate, 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:80  to  4:80  P  m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  8  p  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  E.  Jssup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oborob  F.  Bbttb,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  hupt. 

Our  greatest  neM  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


The  fall  opening  of  the  Amity  Bible  Workers’  School 
(evening  theological),  which  was  established  and  is 
maintained  by  the  students  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
theological  instruction  three  nights  during  the  week, 
commencing  Oct.  4th.  and  to  those  desiring  such  an  ed¬ 
ucation  and  who  are  prevented  by  business  engagements 
from  obtaining  such  a  knowledge  elsewhere.,  this  invita¬ 
tion  is  open  to  them  without  exp^-nse  for  tuition,  at 
Amity  Building,  312  West  64th  street. 

Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  President. 
Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  D.D., 

Rev.  A.  W.  H.  Hodder,  Instructors, 

C.  F.  Weindbll.  Secretary. 


The  regular  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  19,  at  166  Fifth  Avenue,  at  10  31)  a.m. 


Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  hold  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  Nov.  let  in  Slatington,  Pa.  A.  M.  Woods,  8.  O. 


The  Albany  Day  Line  of  steamers  offers  to  travellers 
a  most  gorgeous  and  picturesque  day’s  outing.  An  in¬ 
visible  artist  has  tinted  with  autumnal  beau^  every 
shrub  and  tree  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Hudson. 


If  you  want  The  <  entury  or  the  most  artistic  Bible 
ever  published,  read  the  attractive  offers  in  this  issue 
on  the  back  page. 


EAST  OK  WEST,  THE  WEST  SHORE  ’8  BESTt 

The  crisp  air  of  October  is  favorable  to  religious  en¬ 
ergy  and  a  number  of  important  church  and  religions 
convent  ions  are  held  in  this  month.  Examples  are  such 
meetings  as  the  great  c'invention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  which  meets  at  Buffalo  in  a  few  days,  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  which  will  be  held  In  about  a 
month,  and  several  important  Methodist  Conferences. 
The  Christian  Endeavorers  and  the  Sunday-school  As¬ 
sociation  are  also  looking  forward  to  a  busy  month,  so 
that  there  is  much  passing  to  and  fro.  In  all  this  activ¬ 
ity  one  important  element  is  ease  and  safety  In  transpor¬ 
tation.  This  part  of  the  problem  can  be  solved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned  if  delegates  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  West  Shore 
Railroad.  Its  perfect  equipment  and  convenient  ser¬ 
vice  make  the  road  a  favorite,  and  it  has  always  done  a 
large  share  of  the  convention  transportation  business. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  forests  along  the 
Hudson  River  are  in  their  autumn  glory,  the  trayeler 
by  the  West  Shore  enjoys  a  succession  of  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  views,  while  the  comfort  of  the  train  service 
reduces  the  fatigues  of  travel  to  a  minimum.  By  night 
or  day,  and  East  or  West,  the  West  Shore ’s  best. 


Messrs.  Geo.  Jardine  &  Son  bave  wltbin  the  last  week 
closed  contracts  to  supply  large  organs  for  i>>t.  Peter’s 
Church,  Haverstraw,  N.  ¥..  and  St.  John’s  M.  E.  Church, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Fine  instruments  are  being  finished 
for  the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  Union  Theological 
Seminal  y,  and  St.  Paul’s  German  Lutheran  Church. 
New  York  city.  Other  new  organs  are  being  delivered 
to  the  M.  E.  Church,  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  and  Second  U.  P. 
Church,  Mercer,  Pa.  A  beautiful  example  of  organ 
front  with  handsome  carved  case  work  will  be  shown  in 
the  new  organ  to  be  finished  by  this  busy  firm  on  Oct. 
16th  for  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Carlton  C.  Michell,  whose  fine  voicing  is  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  organ  built  by  him  for  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Germantown,  and  St.  Michael’s  and  All  Angels  Church, 
Baltimore,  is  now  identified  with  Messrs.  Geo.  Jardine 
&  Son,  ana  has  charge  of  their  voicing  department.  It 
is  believed  that  Mr.  Michell's  well  known  success  in  the 
art  of  voicing  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best 
American  and  European  models  will  be  apparent  in  in¬ 
struments  which  have  always  met  with  such  gratifying 
appreciation  from  ihe  patrons  of  the  firm. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootbino  Syrup  has  been  used  lorover 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  snth  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
lemedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately,  hold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Tvi  enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ketoham— Crans.— In  Boonton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8,  1897,  by 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wo  'lverton,  the  nev.  Kneelaud  P.  Ketch- 
am,  D.D., _pa8tor  Presbyterian  church,  Freeport,  L.  1., 
and  Miss  Rita  Eleanor  Crans  of  Boonton. 

Trowbridge— Salmon.— In  Boonton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7, 
1897,  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Woolverton,  Fred  A.  Trowbridge 
of  Newark  and  Miss  Nellie  Augusta  Salmon  of  Boonton. 


DEATHS. 

Cady.— In  New  York  city,  July  12th,  1897,  in  the  78th 

?’ear  of  his  age,  Artemas  Stoyell  Cady;  whose  death  was 
ollowed  Sept.  17, 1'97,  by  that  of  his  wife.  Mary  A.  Cady, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  fifty-four  years,  and  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Levi  Parsons  of  Marcel¬ 
las,  N.  Y.  Both  their  graves  are  at  Marcellus. 

Pease.— In  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16. 1897,  in  tbe  90th 
year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Leonard  Pease,  widow  of 
the  late  Rev.  Lorenzo  W.  Pease,  who  as  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  died  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  August, 
1839. 


WOODIiAWX  OEMKTBRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  No.  »  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SB  OarmlneSt.,  N.Y 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  electri^  gaa  or  oil.  Head  dl« 
mensloDs.  Book  of  Llirbt  and 
eftlmate  free*  I.  P«  Frliik»  661  Pearl  8t.»  N.  T. 


LIGHT 


EGBERT  STARR. 

For  one  who  lived  a  quiet  and  aomewhat  re¬ 
served  life,  the  departure  of  thia  good  man  and 
citizen  will  be  deeply  felt  by  many.  He  was 
among  the  well  known  and  most  esteemed  mer¬ 
chants  of  tbe  city  during  his  active  businesa  life. 
A  native  of  Vermont,  he  had  resided  in  New 
York  for  sixty  yeans,  where  he  won  auccees  in 
hia  calling,  and,  what  ie  better,  that  standing 
and  influence  which  only  sterling  character, 
tried  and  proved,  can  secure.  He  was  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  genuine  New  England  stock 
which  has  wrought  so  effectively  for  good  in  the 
history  of  the  metropolis.  His  wealth  was 
wisely  used  in  both  public  and  private  benefl- 
cence. 

Middlebury  College  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
flnancial  prosperity  to  the  brothers  Starr,  who 
were  natives  of  that  pleasant  Green  Mountain 
town.  Their  combined  benefactions  to  thia  in- 
etitutioo  were  probably  over  $300,000.  Preei- 
dent  Brainerd,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty, 
was  present  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Egbert  Starr 
last  Sunday,  as  he  was  at  that  of  hia  brother 
four  years  ago.  Mr.  Starr’s  only  son  is  the 
dietinguiehed  memologist.  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
father  was  also  a  man  of  flne,  clear  intellect, 
cultivated  by  much  reading  and  travel.  He  was 
a  member  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  church,  and  of 
many  of  tbe  leading  social  and  scientiflc  ecxsie- 
ties  in  the  city.  Our  civic  and  eccesiastical 
well-being  depends  upon  the  consistent,  fruitful 
lives  of  just  such  men.  May  they  be  multiplied 
in  both  Church  and  State  I 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  Tientsin, 
China,  for  erecting  a  large  cotton  manufactory 
in  that  place. 

The  Illinois  Staatszeitung  complains  bitterly 
of  the  selflehnees  of  the  farmers  who  have  reck¬ 
lessly  cut  down  nearly  all  of  the  valuable  hick¬ 
ory  trees  in  that  State,  without  any  thought  of 
future  generations  and  their  needs. 

One  million  acres  of  forest  land  are  used  up 
every  year  in  Europe  to  supply  the  railways  with 
sleepers. 

OETTYRBUBO,  LURAY,  WASHINGTON. 

Penonallj-Condacted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  through  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Blue  Mountains,  via  Hagerstown  and  Antletam, 
and  down  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray ;  thenoe  across  the  roll¬ 
ing  hlllsof  Northern  Virginia  to  Washington, is  the  route 
of  this  tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic  standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  8.00  A.M„  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  12.20  P.M.,  Saturday,  October  23d,  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  company’s  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  seven  days.  An  experif  need  chaperon,  whoee  especial 
charge  will  be  unescorted  ladles,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Bound-trip  tickets,  covering  all  necessary 
expenses  during  the  entire  time  absent,  will  be  sold  at 
tbe  extremely  low  rate  of  $27  from  New  York,  $26  from 
Trenton,  $^  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points.  ,  .  ^ 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents,  Tourist  Agent,  1198  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Mdress  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY. 

Do  you  want.it  ?  If  so,  send  us  three  new 
subscribers  and  $9.00  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  by  freight  or  express,  as  yon  may  direct, 
a  new  complete  set  of  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  in  10  volumes.  One  additional  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $3.00  can  then  be  sent  us  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  each  month  for  22  months, 
or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  previous. 
Tbe  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  25  new 
subscribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00,  each  giving  the  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes 
atfonce  on  the  receipt  of  $9.00  with  the  first 
three  names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets 
can  be  furnished  on  these  terms.  Address 
Subscription  Department  of  The  Evangelist 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress* 

A  Sodotogical  Study  of  Foreign  Miasioiu.  By  Rev.  JAMES  S.  DENNIS^  DJD.t  sititixor  of  ^Foreign 
Missions  Alter  a  Century.’*  50  full  page  reproductions  (d  Photograpbs.  2  vols.  large  8vo» 

cloth,  gilt  tops,  each  $2.^  VoL  I  ready. 

‘‘It  is  at  ono«  philoaojphioal  in  Its  methods  and  encyclopedic  in  Us  raiwe,  and  is  well-nigh  IndispensaMe  to  the 
ministry  of  the  present  day  In  its  study  of  the  social  problems  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.'’— The  HomUetia 
Review. 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken  in  esteeming  it  as  the  greatest  missionary  book  of  the  century.”— F .  S.  Dobbikb 
in  The  Examiner. 

‘‘  A  theraurus  of  authorities,  an  armory  of  reasons,  and  a  most  moderate  and  philosophical  statement  of  what 
must  hereafter  be  realised  by  the  consciousness  of  the  learned  and  religious  world  as  the  strongest  and  mMt 
unassailable  argument,  outside  the  religious  one,  that  can  be  put  forth  in  the  cause  of  missionary  enterprise.  — 
The  Churchman. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

REmBHBimo. — Trip  to  Egypt  and  Palettine. 
— Beasion  and  oongregation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Remsenburg,  Long  Island, 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  tiieir  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Minot  S.  Mo^n,  in  a  substantial 
way.  They  have  paid  his  salary  for  the  next 
thm  months  and  given  him  God-speed  on  a  trip 
to  E^ypt  and  Palestine.  Xh(^  have  also  en¬ 
gaged  a  substitute,  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Ham¬ 
mond,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  to  take 
his  place  in  the  entire  pastoral  work  of  the 
church  during  the  next  three  months.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hammond,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  have  moved  into  the  Remsenburg  parsonage. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  embarked  at  New  York, 
October  2d,  on  the  steamship  Mobile  for  Lon¬ 
don.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  son.  Mr.  Minot 

C.  Morgan,  a  naduate  of  Princeton  University 
and  student  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Th^  will  use  their  opportunity  for  Bible  Study 
in  Bible  lands.  The  mv.  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
closely  and  energetically  employed  with  his  work 
in  promoting  ue  remarkable  prosper itv  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  Remsenburg  Church  for  the 
last  three  years.  He  has  taken  no  vacation,  and 
needs  the  rest  which  his  trip  will  afford.  The 
provision  generously  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  pastoral  work  during  his  absence  gives 
him  the  cheering  assurance  that  hie  worthy  con¬ 
gregation  will  be  faithfully  served  until  his  re¬ 
turn.  Epher  Whitaker. 

WATERvmiiE. — Rev.  Charles  S.  Barrett. — The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Waterville,  New  ! 
York,  has  ample  occasion  to  “thank  Gcd  and 
take  courage,’’  in  that  He  has  graciously  pro¬ 
vided  a  pastor-elect  for  the  vacant  pulpit,  in 
whom  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  are  cordially 
united.  The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  here 
on  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst,  for  hie  installa¬ 
tion.  When,  some  ei^t  months  ago,  our  beloved 
pemtor.  Rev.  John  F.  Fitschen,  Jr.,  who  had 
ministered  to  us  very  acceptably  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  was  unexpectedly  called  to  Ithaca, 
we  gave  him  up  with  reluctance.  At  this  time 
there  was  a  floating  debt  of  several  hundred 
dollars  resting  upon  the  society,  but  it  was 
speedily  wiped  out.  The  parish  was  thus  put 
upon  a  solid  flnancial  basis.  Ihe  desirableness 
of  the  fleld  has  been  shown  in  the  fact  that  over 
sixty  applications  or  recommendations  for  the 
vacant  pulpit  were  received  by  the  Sessions.  It 
was  voted,  however,  by  the  church  and  congre- 
ation  that  no  “candidates’’  should  be  heard  to 
istract  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  that  the 
committee  of  ten,  representing  the  Session, 
Trustees,  and  congregation,  to  whom  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  obtaining  a  pastor  was  referred,  should 
take  such  measures  as  they  deemed  best  in  the 
case.  This  was  done  in  part  by  delegated  com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  part  by  suspending  the  rule 
concerning  candidates  in  the  case  of  one  who 
lived  neanya  thousand  miles  away.  But  neither 
effort  was  successful.  In  the  meantime.  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Barrett,  formerly  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  was  visiting  a  relative  in  town ;  and 
without  appearing  at  all  as  a  candidate,  supplied 
the  pulpit  on  “Children’s  Day”  in  June.  He 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  in  his  happy 
address  to  the  children,  and  in  his  able  sermon 
in  the  evening,  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  at  once  directed  to  him  as  a  suitable  minis¬ 
ter  for  the  place.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  a  vote  was  taken  by  the  church 
and  congregation,  which  resulted  in  a  unani¬ 
mous  call  to  him  to  become  pastor,  and  he  as 
heartily  accepted  the  invitation.  He  comes 
thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work  in  the  minis¬ 
try  with  ^e  gathered  experience  of  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  labor  elsewhere.  He  had  a  long  and 
fruitful  pastorate  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  but 
his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  give  up  all  preaching.  He  went  to  the  high 
and  dry  climate  of  Colorado;  and  after  about 
two  years  of  enforced  leisure,  he  was  able  to 
resume  service.  He  built  up  an  efficient  church 
in  Colorado  Springs,  and  was  with  it  for  four 
years.  Rhysicians  there,  however,  advised  him 
to  quit  Hiat  high  altitude  and  return  to  the 
East,  and  so  it  has  fallen  out  that  what  was 
their  loss  is  our  gain,  and  we  trust  he  may  long 
continue  to  break  unto  us  the  “Bread  of  Life.’’ 

CiRCLEviLLE. — On  a  typical  October  day  and 
under  specially  favorable  auspices,  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  J.  Morgan  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Circleville  Church  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  5th.  The  Moderator  pre 
sided.  Rev.  Thomas  preached  the  sermon.  Rev. 
William  E.  Morgan  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania — 
a  Welsh  Presbyterian  pastor,  and  father  of  the 
candidate— gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and 
Dr.  Charles  Beattie  that  to  the  people.  It  was 


The  Growth  of  the  Kingfdom  of  God. 

tr'By  Rev.  Sidnbt  L.  ^uLiok.*  Illngtrsted  with  24  dla- 
erams.  12ino,  cloth,  9LS0.  jbmI 

rbls  book  U  an  argument  for  ChrUtlanl'7,  baaed  upon  the 
.act  that  It  la  steadilj  growing  In  number  of  adherente.  In 
wealth  and  power  for  aggreaalVe  work.  In  tnflnenoe  over  the 
dominant  and  progreealve  natlona,  and  In  adaptability  to  the 
manifold  needs  of  the  age. 


Strategfic  Points  in  the  World’s  0>nquest* 

The  Unlveraltlea  and  Colleges  as  related  to  Christian 
Progrees.  By  John  R.  Mott.  With  map.  Fifth 
thousand,  limo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

“  The  World’s  Student  Chrittlan  Federation  Is  the  last  tide- 
mark  of  enlightened  scholarship;  It  Is  no  empty  name  which 
Mr.  Mott  uses  for  bis  book;  he  merely  translates  Into  fonr 
words  the  meaning  of  a  movement  to  wed  religion  to  onr 
schools,  to  oonflrm  the  connection  between  vlrtne  and  Intelli¬ 
gence,  to  gamer  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  piety.”— From 
editorial  In  The  Evangelitt.  _ 

Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone. 

V  The  Story  of  the  Missionary  Work  of  William  A.  B. 
Johnson.  By  Rev.  A.  T.  Pibrson,  D.D.  12mo, 

cloth,  $1.00.  -4^  .  : _ 

Johnson  was  a  missionary  of  thiT'Cbnrcb  Missionary  '^lety 
In  Regent’s  Tosm,  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  from  1818  to  1823. 


the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  Dr.  Beattie’s 
own  ordination,  and  as  he  had  received  hie 
charge  from  hie  father,  the  coincidence  was  im¬ 
pressive.  Conditions  are  encouragii^  and  the 
outlook  bright.  D.  F.  B. 

The  PBESRrrEBT  of  Champlain  held  its  fall 
meeting  with  the  church  at  Westville,  whither 
they  were  driven  from  Malone,  where  a  most 
excellent  dinner  awaited  their  coming.  The 
retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  Arthur  Cushing  Dill, 
convened  the  opening  Session,  but  preached  the 
sermon  in  the  evening.  Rev.  Albert  C.  Bishop 
of  Keeseville  was  elected  Moderator.  Commit¬ 
tees  were'  appointed  as  follows:  Judicial,  A. 
Cuahing  Dill,  Albert  C.  Sails  and  Elder  C.  L. 
Hubbard.  Bills  and  Overtures,  J.  H.  Gardner, 
J.  F.  Hymphreya.  Delegatee  to  Synod :  Minis¬ 
ters,  Rev.  P.  J.  H.  It^ere,  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble, 

D.D.,  Rev.  P.  A.  Walker,  Rev.  W.  B.  Luek; 
Elders,  S.  E.  Barber,  J.  R.  Ronsegn,  C.  L. 
Hubbard,  Alfred  Dickenson.  Arrangeiyents  for 
the  ordination  of  Brother  Walker  over  the 
churcbee  of  Burke  and  Belmont  (the  charge  of 
the  late  Andrew  Miller,  whoee  memorial  was 
read  by  Dr.  Gamble  at  this  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  where  he  was  so  well  known )  were  made. 
Ex-Moderator  Dill  to  preside  and  pet  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions,  William  f’razer  to  preach 
the  sermon,  Rev.  B.  B.  Seelye  to  give  the 
charge.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  church  at  Plattsburgh,  Oc¬ 
tober  let,  was  taken  note  of,  and  a  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  extended  by  Dr.  Gamble  to  the  Presbytery 
to  be  present  and  assist  in  the  exerciees.  Free- 
bytery  responded  by  appointing  Father  Myers  of 
Chazy,  now  the  Veteran  of  the  Preebytery. 
Pastor  Humphrey  of  Beekmantown,  whoee  church 
next  iu  age  to  the  Plattsbarah  Church,  was  orig- 
inallv  named  “The  Second  Church  of  Platts¬ 
burgh.’’  Rev.  John  Gardner  of  Fort  Covington, 
and  the  Moderator,  Rev.  A.  C.  Bishop.  Synods 
plan  for  the  care  of  the  weak  churches  was 
approved  with  the  exception  of  a  per  capita  tax. 
The  popular  aervice  in  the  evening  was  well  at¬ 
tend^.  The  retiring  Moderator  preached  with¬ 
out  a  manuscript  from  Matthew  viii.  24-27.  In 
it  occurred  these  sentences:  “The  smoke,  the 
airing  of  their  own  ideas,  of  the  stray  ebots  of 
the  Evolutioniets  and  Higher  Critics  is  passing 
away.  The  air  is  clearing.  We  can  discern  who 
are  the  wounded,  and  who  the  slain.  Here  and 
there  a  leader  has  fallen.  ’  ’  Probably  reference 
to  an  evangelist  formerly  a  member  of  this 
Presbytery.  “Hie  shield  of  faith  cast  aside, 
fallen,  but  we  trust  to  riee  again  and  flght  under 
the  old  standard,  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Infallible  Word,  our  confession  of  faith.’’ 


The  Gist  of  Japan. 

The  Islands,  their  Peimle  and  Missions.  By  Rev.  R. 
B.  Pbbrt,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  8vo,  decorated 
cloth,  $1.25. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  “gist”  of  these  matters  J  apanese 
In  which  Westerners  are  most  Interested— the  land,  the  people, 
the  coming  of  Christianity,  the  difflcnltles  and  prospects  of  her 
missions,  the  condition  of  the  native  Church — will  find  it  set 
down  In  Dr.  Peery’s  book  In  a  very  Interesting,  reliable,  in¬ 
structive,  and  condensed  form. 

A  Concise  History  of  Missions. 

Bj  Rev.  Edwin  Munbbll  Bliss,  D.D.  16mo,  cloth,  75o. 

The  edttorof  **The  Enc^cloiiedla  of  llt88lonB'*l0  recognised  at 
one  of  the  (bat  anthorlties  on  all  mattera  connected  with  mis* 
8lon8  ThU  work  le  In  four  parts.  The  first  sketches  the  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  missions;  the  second,  the  development  of  the 
field;  the  third  treats  of  organization  and  methoon  of  mission 
work,  and  the  foorth  gives  the  most  recent  statistics  of  the 
subject.  An  Index  and  a  bibliography  are  provided. 

On  the  Indian  Trail, 

And  Other  Stories  of  Missionary  Work  Among  the 
Cree  and  Saulteauz  Indians.  By  Rev  Eokrton  R. 
Yocno.  niustrated  by  j.  E.  Langhlln.  12mo,  cloth, 
$100. 

Mr.  Tonng  Is  well  known  to  readers  of  all  ages  as  the  author 
of  ‘'By  Canoe  and  Dog  Train,”  ’’Three  Bo>s  In  the  Wild  North 
Land,”  and  other  popular  hooka  describing  life  and  adventore 
In  the  great  Northwest. 


Univeraaliam  and  Unitarianiam  are  built  upon 
sand,  fragment  truths.  Christ  died  for  all  and 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Glorious  truths, 
not  fragments  of  the  Sratem  of  Doctrine  taught 
in  Christ’s  words.  “Man  is  to  live  by  every 
word  of  God,’’  Luke  iv.  4.  Rev.  John  Gardner 
of  Port  Covington  delivered  ex  tempore  a  paper 
prepared  for  Presbytey  on  “The  Office  and 
Functions  of  an  Elder.’’  He  could  see  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  teaching  and  the  ruling 
Elder;  both  are  Spiritual  offices.  An  Elder  is 
not  a  layman.  Had  the  Pesbyterian  Church 
made  use  of  her  Eldership  men  ordained  to  the 
Spiritual  office  of  a  Presbyter:  confirmed  in 
the  faith  that  our  confession  of  faith  is  the  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Word  of  God, 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
she  would  not  have  been  so  outstripped  by  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  bodies,  who  make  use  of 
a  consecrated  blacksmith  here  and  an  intelligent 
Christ  serving  physician  there  to  extend  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  Rev.  W.  B.  Luske,  our 
Preebyterial  missionary  in  the  Adirondacks, 
reported  intereetingly  his  work.  Brother 
Beardsley  of  Saranac,  now  ill,  has  the  sincerest 
sympathy  of  the  whole  Preebytery.  Words  of 
sympathy  were  mailed  him  by  order  of  the 
Presbytery  and  of  gratitude  to  his  honored 
father  for  his  kind  services  in  supplying  his 
son’s  pulpit  at  Saranac  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  Preebytery  adjourned  to  meet  the  second 
Tueeday  in  April,  at  Rouse’s  Point,  William 
Frazer,  pastor. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  met  in  Perry, 
on  September  27th.  Kev.  James  A.  Anderson 
was  chosen  Moderator.  Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself  as  Commissioner  to 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Hon.  E.  A. 
Miller  was  elected  Commissioner  in  place  of 
Hon.  J.  H.  Loomis,  who  resigned  in  order  to 
become  a  Trustee  of  the  Seminary.  Frederick 
J.  Van  Hoesen  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
granted  a  letter,  recommending  him  to  the 
Buffalo  Presbytery.  The  Permanent  Presby- 
terial  Committee  was  authorized  to  hold  a  series 
of  Home  Missionary  Conferences  during  the 
church  year.  The  Committee  on  Temperance 
were  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  State 
Commiaaioner  of  Exciee  regarding  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  Raines  Law  by  Cold  Storage. 
Following  are  delegatee  to  Synod :  Ministers, 
Henry  R.  Faucher,  John  McK.  Brayton,  Arthur 

E.  Brigdon.  Elders,  William  R.  Haibert,  Hon. 
E.  A.  Miller,  Hon.  J.  H.  Loomis.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  passed  :  “The  Preebytery  of 
Genesee,  now  in  Session  at  Perry,  this  ^th 
day  of  September,  1897,  desire  to  express  thei 


Sent  poetpoM  on  ree«<pt  0/  price.  Our  new,  complete,  ifiuetroted  catalogue,  with  eUueifled  index,  and  our  new,  elatiijled, 
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appreciation  of  the  regular  and  efficient  aervicae 
of  the  Rev.  Caeeius  H.  Dibble,  the  pastor  of 
this  church,  whose  oonnegation  are  soon  to 
celebrate  the .  twenty-fifu  anniversary  of  his 
settlement  here.  Your  committee,  by  reason  of 
their  close  relation  to  Brother  Dibble  in  his 
work,  and  interest  in  all  our  churches,  would 
especially  commend  his  faithfulness  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
Minute  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of  him  as 
a  faithful  pastor  and  co-Presbyter,  rendering 
most  efficient  aid  in  all  our  meetings,  both  regu¬ 
lar  and  special,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
And  we  pray  for  a  continuance  of  the  same 
happy  relations  both  in  our  Presbytery  and 
among  his  beloved  people.  Signed  (Rev.)  J.  C. 
Long.  (Elder)  Edwin  A.  Miller.”  The  next 
stated  meeting  of  this  Presbytery  will  be  held 
in  LeRoy.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

North  River. — The  Presbytery  convened  for 
its  fall  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
4th  inst.,  in  tne  Lloyd  Church  at  Highland. 
The  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart 
of  Marlboro,  delivered  the  opening  sermon,  a 
fine  discourse  based  on  1  John  iv.  21.  Rev.  J. 
A.  Terhune  of  Hughsonville  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  MacQowan,  Temporary  Clerk  of  the  meeting. 
Special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  need  of  all 
the  churches  responding  liberally  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  Boards.  Licentiate  Charles  B.  Tol- 
man  was  examined  for  ordination,  and,  his  ex¬ 
amination  being  sustained,  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  ordination  on  the  evening  of  Octo¬ 
ber  11th,  in  the  Little  Britain  Church.  The 
Rev.  John  S.  Ellsworth  was  received  from  the 
Susquehanna  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  and  appointed  stated  supply  of  the 
church  at  Smithtield.  The  delegates  to  Synod 
are:  Ministers,  Rev.  Drs.  Stowitts  and  Savage; 
alternates,  Revs.  C.  E.  Chapin  and  J.  A.  Mac- 
Gowan.  Elders,  Kna^,  Roe  and  A.  B.  Clark, 
with  Elders  Kimball,  Parry,  Stuart,  Young  and 
Van  Steenburg  as  alternates.  The  meeting  was 
made  very  enjoyable  by  the  cordial  welcome  and 

?enerous  hospitality  of  the  beloved  and  honored 
)lerk  of  the  Presbytery,  Rev.  D.  C.  Niven,  and 
his  warm-hearted  people.  A.  R.  B. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  held  its  fall 
meeting  at  Metuchen.  The  opening  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  W. 
K  Rickavas,  D.  D.  Rev.  Henry  A.  MacKubbin 
was  cnosen  Moderator.  Rev.  John  A.  Wells  was 
released  from  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Liberty  Corner.  The  newly  organized  church  at 
Carteret  is  erecting  a  church  edifice.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  territory  of  the  Presbytery  is  rapidly 
widening.  Presbytery  raised  its  quota  for  Syn¬ 
odical  Home  Missions.  Mr.  R.  M.  Honoyman, 
a  candidate  under  the  care  of  Pres^tery  was 
licensed  as  a  local  evangelist.  Mr.  Ernest  L. 
Walz,  a  licentiate,  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  as  an  evangelist  in  order  to  accept  an 
appointment  under  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
in  North  Carolina.  Woodbridge  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  the  next  regular  meeting. 

John  T.  Kerr,  Permanent  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  op  Jersey  City  met  in  the 
church  in  Hoboken,  on  Tuesday,  October  5th, 
at  10  A. M.  Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Fisher  H.  Booth,  Tem¬ 
porary  Clerk  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  Calls 
were  presented  to  Rev.  Charles  A.  Evans  to  be¬ 
come  the  pastor  of  the  West  Hoboken  Church, 
and  arrangements  made  for  his  installation,  on 
the  evening  of  October  12th,  and  also  to  Rev. 
Arthur  Newton  Thompson,  D.D.,  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Jersey 
City.  Arrangements  for  his  installation  were 
made,  the  date  to  be  specified  later.  In  answer 
to  petitioners  it  was  resolved  to  organize  a 
church  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  Jn  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  popular  meeting  was  held  which  was 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  on  “The 
Relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  Our  Pris¬ 
oners.  ’  ’ 

INDIANA. 

Hanover. — Rev.  T.  M.  Gossard  of  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  has  been  called  to  the  church  at 
Hanover,  Indiana,  and  will  be  installed  by  New 
Albany  Presbytery,  at  Hanover,  October  19th. 
Mr.  Gossard  is  already  on  the  field,  having 
begun  his  work  September  12th.  At  the  first 
communion  service,  three  members  were  re¬ 
ceived.  His  correspondents  will  please  note  the 
change  of  address. 

MISSOURI. 

Webster  Groves. — In  the  St.  Louis  suburban 
church  of  Webster  Groves,  of  which  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Bates.  D.  D.,  is  pastor,  was  wit 
nessed  on  Sunday  morning,  October  3d,  an  en 
couraging  scene,  when  ten  adults,  five  husbands 
and  their  wives,  and  all  parents,  were  publicly 


received  to  church  membership.  This  makes 
forty-five  received  into  this  church  within .  six 
months. 

IOWA. 

Vinton. — The  esteemed  pastor  of  this  church 
is  again  at  his  poet  and  in  full  service,  after  a 
summer  spent  in  the  recuperation  of  his  health. 
A  trying  surgical  operation  in  Chicago  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  weeks  of  rest  and  recreation  among 
friends ;  and  the  people  of  the  church,  who  had 
refused  their  pastor’s  resignation  tendered  on  the 
ground  of  impaired  healtn,  are  rejoicing  in  his 
active  presence  in  his  accustomed  place.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Iowa,  needing  the  pastoral  care  of  just  such  an 
able  and  experienced  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Brockton,  Mass.  — .Bdifor  of  The  Evangeliet. 
— I  am  just  back  from  the  fall  meeting  of  Boston 
Presbytery  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
and  have  read  with  interest  your  editorial  on 
“Miscellaneous  Giving.  ”  It  is  timely  and  wise. 
As  chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Systematic 
Benevolence,  I  urged  in  my  report  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  whole  matter  by  the  rasters 
and  officers  of  our  churches,  to  the  end  that 
monies  now  annually  contributed  by  our  peo¬ 
ple  for  miscellaneous  objects  might  reach  the 
treasuries  of  our  several  Boards.  An  observation 
extending  over  years  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
miscellaneous  giving,  is  in  far  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  miscellaneous  waste.  Let  us  unite  to 
stop  this  waste,  and  concentrate  our  benevolences 
that  our  Boards  may  be  supplied  with  ample 
funds  to  prosecute  work  born  out  of  the  heart 
and  wisdom  of  the  church,  and  committed  to  ex¬ 
perienced  and  consecrated  bands. 

Lewis  V.  Price. 


THE  END  OF  A  GREAT  EXPERIMENT. 

About  five  years  ago  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch, 
the  Jewish  millionaire,  controller  of  large  finan¬ 
cial  enterprises  and  liberal  handed  provider  of 
funds  for  the  use  of  those  charitable  institutions 
which  seemed  deserving  of  his  favor,  devised  a 
plan  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  of  Russia  and  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe  by  establishing  large  coloniw  of  them  in 
a  new  country.  His  plan  was  wrought  out  with 
the  utmost  care.  He  contributed  several 
millions  of  dollars  to  promote  its  execution,  he 
established  a  great  fund  for  its  permanent  sup¬ 
port,  and  he  personally  supervised  the  labor  of 
the  men  whom  he  employed  to  carry  it  to  suc¬ 
cess,  believing  that  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design  for  the  relief  of  his  suffering  co-religion¬ 
ists  would  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
life. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  from  an  official 
report  that  Baron  de  Hirsch’splan  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  development  of  great  Jewish  colonies 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  A  stop  has  been  put  to  assisted  Jewish 
emigration  from  Russia  to  Argentina.  The 
funds  which  the  Baron  had  intended  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  such  colonies  as  already  exist 
there  are  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
change  has  been  brought  about  under  the 
advice  of  his  widow,  who  is  a  woman  of  sound 
judgment,  and  who  acts  under  the  authority 
which  her  husband  gave  to  her  while  yet  he  was 
hopeful  of  the  growth  and  the  success  of  his 
Argentine  colonies.  She  is  unwilling  that  more 
money  shall  be  expended  upon  efforts  that  are  not 
justified  by  their  results. 

There  is  no  country  in  South  America  or  in 
any  part  of  the  world  that  offers  more  advan¬ 
tages  to  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  than 
Argentina.  There  are  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  land  in  that 
country,  both  farming  lands  and  pasture  lands. 
Wheat  and  other  grains  can  be  raised  there ; 
grape  vines  and  sugar,  and  many  varieties  of 
fruit  can  be  raised  ;  norses,  cattle  and  sheep  are 
rais^.  The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  temperate  and  healthy.  Were  50, (XX),- 
000  new  settlers  added  to  the  4,(XX),000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  there  would  be  room  for  more.  Hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Italians  have  found  the 
country  a  desirable  home,  and  the  foreigners 
residing  there  number  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  population. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  Government  of 
Argentina  favored  the  Jewish  immigration.  It 
was  upon  easy  terms  that  Baron  de  Hirsch  ac¬ 
quired  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of  330,- 
(XX)  acres  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rios.  Here  was  a  country 


for  the  diasatiafied  Jewish  per^le  of  Russia, 

I  better  and  more  friendly,  and  with  more  liberty 
I  than  that  In  which  they  lived. 

I  It  has  never  been  possible  to  induce  more 
than  a  very  few  thousands  of  these  Jews  to  go 
there,  even  though  a  free  passMe  and  other 
favors  of  far  greater  value  were  offered  to  them 
by  the  Jewish  Colimisation  Association.  From 
those  who  went  there  complaints  were  constantly 
received  at  the  offices  of  the  association ;  some 
of  them  refused  to  settle  upon  the  lands  which 
had  been  provided  for  their  use ;  some  preferred 
life  in  the  cities  to  work  on  a  farm,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  left  the  country,  in  a  disoentonted 
state  of  mind,  before  they  had  lived  in  it  for  a 
y^.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  2,  (XX) 
Russian  Jewish  immigrants  are  now  living  in 
the  Argentine  colonies  that  were  founded,  at  a 
heavy  expense,  for  their  eqiecial  benefit.  It  is 
grievous  to  know  that  such  has  been  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  generous  purpose  that  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  wealthy  Baron.  It  has  been  made 
manifest  that  the  Jewish  Russians,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  farming  in  their  native  country,  could 
not  be  quickly  fitted  to  engage  in  it  in  another 
and  a  strange  country.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
cast  too  much  blame  upon  them  for  the  failure 
of  the  agricultural  colonies.  * 

A  fitter  man  than  Baron  de  Hirsch  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  he  devised  could  not  have 
been  found  in  Europe.  His  millions  were 
counted  by  the  hundrM ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
expend  many  of  them  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  interest  of  his  people.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  practical  affaira  He  had 
been  successful  in  nearly  all  the  undertakings 
of  his  life.  He  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
unhappy  Jews  of  those  countries  in  which  they 
are  subject  to  disabilities,  and  he  was  most 
anxious  to  offer  them  such  relief  as  he  believed 
it  to  be  in  his  power  to  provide.  It  was  before 
his  death  last  year  that  the  Argentine  enterprise 
fell  under  a  blight.  His  widow,  exceedingly 
desirous  to  carry  out  all  his  wishes,  and  wim 
abundant  means  at  her  command,  is  yet  unable 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  he  pro¬ 
vided  BO  great  a  fund.  She  has  recently  sent 
much  money  to  Russia,  to  be  used  for  such  edu¬ 
cational,  scientific,  and  industrial  purposes  as 

firomise  benefit  to  the  six  million  Jews  who 
ive  there. 

It  was  that  shrewd  observer  of  Jewish  charac¬ 
ter  and  Jewish  experiments.  Rabbi  Abram  S. 
Isaacs,  who  recently  made  the  remark:  “The 
Russian  Jewish  problem  can  be  solved  only  in 
Russia.” — The  Sun. 


For  General  Debility 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Fairex.  New  Orleans,  La.,  siiys :  “  I 
have  almost  universally  seen  good  effects  produced 
by  it  in  diseases  of  the  male  organs  of  generation, 
general  debility  and  pulmonary  diseases.^ 


WOBTUItBS  IN  BOOKS. 

Subscription  books  have  been  the  source  to 
many  of  what  are  now  our  most  eminent  pub¬ 
lishing  firms.  The  Harpers,  Scribners  and  Ap- 
pletons  all  made  their  first  start  in  this  branch 
of  the  business,  and  other  firms  might  be  named 
who  are  still  reaping  from  it  a  golden  harvest 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  heads  of  such 
firms  are  men  who  first  plodded  their  way  as 
diligent  book  canvassers,  while  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  a  single  acceptable  work  has  been  the  means 
of  lifting  a  publishing  house  from  obscurity  to 
affiuence.  In  the  case  of  one  subscription  book 
published  in  Chicago  shortly  after  the  World’s 
Fair,  it  is  affirmed  that  in  less  than  a  year  its 
publishers  had  made  a  profit  of  $375,000,  and 
there  are  other  instances  scarcely  less  remarkable. 

A  very  magnificent  work,  and  one  that  is 
bound  to  have  an  immense  sale,  is  that  which 
will  be  put  on  the  market  by  The  League  of 
Religious  Extension,  whose  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  on  another  page.  The  League  has  pur¬ 
chased  and  owns  “The  Beetle’s  Bible  History.” 
and  is  now  selling  a  part  of  its  treasury  stock  to 
enable  it  to  exploit  the  work  in  a  most  effective 
manner  and  in  conjunction  with  other  enter¬ 
prises  that  will  be  not  less  welcome  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public.  Under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
Advisory  Council,  the  League  is  looking  for 
“workers,”  workers  who  will  take  interest  and 
identify  themselves  with  its  success,  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  fine  prospect  before  it  there  can  seacrely 
be  a  doubt  that  it  will  obtain  them  in  plenty 
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88  THE  EVANGELISM. 


W^orkers  Wanted! 

The  best  workers  in  any  cause  are  they  who  have  a  personal 
interest  in  its  success.  Nor  need  this  interest  be  exclusively  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  Even  in  a  s;ood  religious  cause  the  hope  of  inci¬ 
dental  gain  is  not  distasteful ;  it  is  certainly  not  wrong.  Some  of 
the  greatest  Christian  enterprises  of  the  period  are  making  money 
profits  by  which  a  vast  amount  of  good  is  accomplished.  It  is 
mainly  on  these  grounds,  to  give  every  individual  member  a 
chance  to  share  in  results,  that 

The  League  o  Religious  Extension 

IS  NOW  OFFERING  FOR  INVESTMENT 

The  limited  amount  of  its  Treasury  Stock  necessary  to  further  the  aims  of 
the  Incorporation,  such  stock  being  now  deliverable  in  full-paid,  non-assessable 

SHARES  AT 

. . .  Ten  Dollars  Each  . . . 


^  POW  FflCtS  Lcag^ttc  and  its  financial  position  will  make  the 

merits  of  this  investment,  as  an  investment,  clear  to  the 

Christian  public: 

The  Leairue.  Rev.  Joho  Henry  Barrows,  D.D,,  Chairman  of  the  League’s  Ad- 

- - -  visory  Council,  writes:  “The  League  has  been  formed  with  the 

important  and  noble  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  people  generally,  not  only  to  special 
students,  but  to  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers,  a  Christian  literature  which  will 
be  so  wise  and  timely  as  to  strengthen  and  enlighten  the  faith  which  in  many  lives 
of  late  years  has  been  weakened.*’  In  this  connection  the  first  work  on  its  list,  and 
now  ready  for  issue,  is  the  magnificent  PEOPLE’S  BIBLE  HISTOBT,  to 
which  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Dean  Farrar,  Professors  Sayer,  Curtiss,  Rev.  Drs.  Lori 
mer,  Hale,  Capen,  Pentecost,  Bristol,  and  other  eminent  divines  and  scholars  have 
contributed. 


The  Investment. 


The  League  is  capitalized  for  $150,000,  of  which  stock  $90,000 
is  fully  paid  up.  Part  of  this  is  invested  in  the  great  work 
just  named,  which  will  at  once  be  sold  by  subscription,  in  connection  with  fascinating 
and  appropriate  lecture  courses,  and  is  estimated  by  experts  to  yield  $500,000.  A 
good  interest  on  the  stock  is  therefore  assured  to  every  investor,  while  it  is  estimated 
by  competent  experts  that  PROFITS  MAY  BE  ENORMOUS.  The  Advisory 
Board  of  the  League  consists  of  men  like  Dr.  Barrows,  whose  probity  and  sagacity 
are  alike  beyond  all  question. 


The  Best  Workers  are  sure  to  develop  among  the  actual  investors, 

and  all  who  desire  full  and  satisfactory  particu¬ 
lars  in  relation  to  the  Stock,  may  obtain  them  by  addressing  or  calling  on 

The  League  of  Religious  Extension, 

69  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing.  Make  check  or  draft  payable  to  Equitable  Trust  Co, ,  Chicago. 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAOO. 

Monday's  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago 
was  memorable  fpr  more  than  one  reason.  After 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges  had  called  attention  to  the  defalca¬ 
tion  of  the  Board’s  Treasurer,  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson,  President  of  the  Board,  explained 
patiently  and  fully  the  whole  sad  story,  telling 
of  the  refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Charnley  to  escape 
punishment  by  an  attempt  to  settle,  and  urging 
that  the  effort  be  made  in  Chicago  to  make 
good  the  Board’s  loss.  Dr.  Johnson  led  the  van 
by  contributing  then  and  there,  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  dullars,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  cooperated  by  individual  subscriptions, 
two  thousand  dollars  being  given  altogether. 
Half  a  dozen  pastors  gave  one  hundred  dollars 
apiece.  The  doxology  was  sung  with  deep  feel¬ 
ing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  churches  of  the  Pres 
bytery  will  be  as  generous  in  this  special  offer¬ 
ing  as  were  their  pastors.  It  now  appears  that 
the  defaulting  treasurer  was  under  guard  from 
the  moment  his  crime  was  discovered,  and  that 
his  escape  was  due  to  the  lack  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  detective  employed  by  the 
Security  Company. 

At  this  same  Monday  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
D.  D. ,  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth  Church, 
was  officially  announced,  and  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  was  reluctantly  dissolved,  a  Committee  to 
draft  suitable  resolutions  being  appointed.  Rev. 
8.  M.  Johnson  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Highland  Park  Church  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  hie  whole  time  for  some  months  to  study¬ 
ing  the  art  of  the  effective  use  of  his  voice.  Mr. 
Johnson  in  addressing  the  Presbytery,  said  he 
believed  that  the  message  of  a  Gospel  minister 
was  too  important  to  be  poorly  delivered.  Hie 
request  was  concurred  in  by  the  church.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Elisha  Gray,  the  well-known  electrician, 
speaking  for  the  people.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Twenty-third  Avenue 
Church  of  Denver. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  Preebyterial  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  reception  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester, 
the  pastor-elect  of  the  First  Church.  Chicago 
had  to  work  hard  to  secure  Dr.  Chichester’s 
relnase  from  the  Los  Angeles  Church,  and  is 
very  happy  to  have  succeeded.  It  was  evident 
last  Sabbath  morning  to  the  people  of  the  First 
Church,  many  of  whom  had  not  seen  him 
before,  that  their  pastor  has  already  given  them 
hie  heart.  He  expressed  in  the  first  sermon 
his  full  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  in  the  great  Western  metropolis. 
He  will  be  installed  soon.  Rev.  Martin  Luther, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  South  Englewood  Church, 
accepts  the  call  to  the  Sixtieth  Street  Church. 
He  has  been  succeeded  at  South  Englewood  by 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Jenkinson,  former  pastor  of  the 
Scotch-Westminster  Church.  And  that  reminds 
us  that  the  Presbytery  appointed  a  Committee 
to  arrange  for  the  suitable  celebration  in  Chicago 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards.  The  Committee  consists  of 
Rev.  Drs.  J.  L.  Withrow,  S.  J.  McPherson, 
Herrick  Johnson,  J.  G.  K.  McClure  and  John 
Clark  Hill,  together  with  Elders  Henry  J. 
Willing  of  the  Fourth  Church,  W.  H.  Swift  of 
the  First,  and  Charles  J.  Merritt  of  the  Sixth 
Church. 

Two  new  Presbyterian  sanctuaries  have  just 
been  dedicated,  the  Riverside  and  Eldgewater 
Churches,  one  in  a  West  Side  suburb,  the  other 
on  the  North  Side.  The  Riverside  Church  is 
of  stone,  perfect  in  its  appointments,  and  ideal 
in  its  beauty.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Snyder  has 
been  pastor  for  several  years'  and  has  never 
served  any  other  church.  He  was,  prior  to 
entering  the  ministry,  a  teacher  at  Freeport, 
Illinois.  Riverside  Church  is  doing  a  good 
work.  The  Edgewater  Church  is  a  frame  struc¬ 
ture  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  superseded  in  a 
few  yean  by  a  larger  and  better  building.  How¬ 


ever,  the  house  just  dedicated  is  a  credit  to  the 
people.  Dr.  Craig  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
preached  the  sermon  and  secured  an  offering  of 
over  $1,000,  which  clears  the  church  of  debt. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  Rollo  R.  Stevens,  graduated 
from  McCormick  Seminary  last  year.  He  has 
great  success. 

Mr  Moody,  through  the  agency  of  his  Chicago 
Avenue  Church  workers,  has  directed  a  move¬ 
ment  among  several  congregations  to  popularize 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Gray  of  Boston 
lectured  in  half  a  dozen  churches  on  “How  to 
Read  the  Bible.’’  Much  was  made  of  repeated 
reading  by  books. 

It  is  a  poor  week  when  there  is  not  at  least 
one  convention  of  some  kind  in  Chicago.  A 
Prophetic  Conferencce  has  just  closed.  This 
was  attended  by  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  believers  in  Pre-millenialism 
and  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews.  This 
week  the  Methodist  Conference  is  in  session  in 
the  Western  Avenue  Church,  and  the  State 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  is  being  held. 

Clabenoe  G.  Reynolds. 


The  BAton  Club,  one  of  our  most  flourishing 
choral  societies,  announce  the  opening  of  their 
fifth  season  under  the  direction  of  William  C. 
Carl.  They  will  give  three  concerts  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday  evenings.  Decem¬ 
ber  3d,  February  25th,  and  April  29th.  Re¬ 
hearsals  begin  this  week  Saturday  evening, 
October  16th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  chapel  of 
the  church,  (entrance  Eleventh  street  and  Fifth 
avenue).  Application  can  be  made  at  the  first 
two  rehearsals  ( Saturdays,  October  16th  and  23d. ) 


New  York  City. — The  Presbyterian  Herald, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  Butler  Tompkins  of  New 
York,  as  the  organ  of  our  colored  brethren, 
speaks  strongly  against  the  present  course  of  the 
Rev.  Emory  W.  Williams,  who  is  here  from  the 
South,  to  forward  the  interests  of  a  distinctively 
Negro  Church.  He  was  formerly  a  pastor  under 
the  Freedmen’s  Board,  but  is  no  longer  con¬ 
nected  with  or  countenanced  by  that  Board.  He 
hence  has  no  valid  ground  of  appeal  for  aid 
among  our  churches,  here  and  elsewhere,  which 
are  the  Board’s  consiituency. 
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with  Introduction  by  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D. 
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FROM  HANNAH  MOOSE. 

Cj^pied  by  Augusta  Moore. 

Dr.  Johnson  long  since  pronouuc^  a  jeet 
drawn  from  the  Bible  the  vulgareet,  because 
the  easiest  of  all  jests  and  far  from  perverting 
religious  topics  to  such  a  purpose  himself,  a 
feeling  Christian  would  not  often  be  found 
where  such  would  be  the  probable  coneequence 
of  offering  a  pious  sentiment  in  company.  Peo¬ 
ple  act  as  if  religion  were  to  be  regarded  at  a 
distance;  as  if  even  a  respectful  ignorance  were 
to  be  preferred  to  a  more  familiar  approach. 
Eevry  fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive 
of  humiliation ;  he  who  feels  his  danger  will 
vigilantly  guard  against  receiving  too  greedily 
the  indiscriminate,  and  often,  undistinguishing 
plaudits,  which  his  doctrines  or  his  manner, 
his  talents,  or  his  voice  may  equally  procure 
for  him.  It  was  a  zeal  the  most  bloody,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  perfidy  the  most  detestable,  which 
inflamed  the  execrable  Florentine,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  when  having  invited  so  many  illustrious 
Protestants  to  Paris,  under  the  alluring  mask  of 
a  public  festivity,  she  contrived  to  involve  her 
guest,  the  pious  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  the 
venerable  Coligni,  in  the  general  mass  of  undia- 
tinguiehed  destruction. 

The  royal  and  pontifical  aaeassine,  not  satisfied 
with  the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph.  Med¬ 
als  were  struck  in  honor  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Pagan  persecution. 

.  .  .  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  proceeded  to  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  where  they  praised  the  Al¬ 
mighty  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on  the 
See  of  Rome  and  the  Christian  world  I  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous 
mummery.  A  wicked  piety  ia  still  more  dis 
gusting  than  a  wicked  act.  .  .  It  .looks  like  a 
black  ^attempt  to  involve  the  Creator  in  the 
crime.  Insensibility  to  eternal  things,  in  beings 
who  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a 
madness  which  would  be  reckoned  among  prodi¬ 
gies,  if  it  were  not  so  common.  Idleness  is  the 
most  hopeless  offspring  of  the  whole  progeny  of 
sin.  .  .  The  man  of  pleasure,  however  thought¬ 
less,  can  never  make  himself  believe  that  be  is 
doing  right  The  man  plunged  in  the  eerioue 
bustle  of  business  cannot  easily  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  he  may  be  doing  wrong. 

It  is  alarm  enough  for  the  Christian  that  be 
feels  any  propensities  to  vice.  Against  these 
propensities  he  watches,  strives,  and  prays; 
and  though  he  is  thankful  for  the  victory  when 
he  has  resisted  temptation,  he  can  feel  no  ela¬ 
tion  of  heart  while  conscious  of  inward  disposi¬ 
tions  which  nothing  but  divine  grace  enables 
him  to  keep  from  breaking  out  into  a  flame. 
He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  obtain  the  par¬ 
don  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sinning.  He  feels 
that  though  repentance  is  not  a  Saviour,  yet 
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that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there  is  no 
repentance.  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of 
Christ  is  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort. 
However  correct  its  present  life  may  be,  the 
weight  of  past  offences  would  hang  so  heavy  on 
his  conscience,  that,  without  the  atoning  blood 
of  his  Redeemer,  deepair  of  pardon  for  the  past 
would  leave  ^im  hopeless.  He  would  continue 
to  sin,  as  an  extravagant  bankrupt,  who  can  get 
DO  acquittal,  would  continue  to  be  extravagant 
because  no  present  frugality  could  redeem  his 
former  debts. 


THE  ETHEB  DRINKING  HABIT. 

From  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis 

The  recent  death  from  an  overdose  of  ether  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Luys,  has  brought  once  more 
into  prominence  the  question  of  etheromania. 
A  few  years  ago  this  vice  was  limited  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  now  it  has  reached  the  Continent. 
The  ether  habit,  more  refined  perhai»  ^an  the 
passion  for  alcohol,  is  beginning  to  make  many 
victims.  We  can  count  by  hundreds  now  the 
p^ple  who  take  ether  every  day.  They  mix  it 
with  alcohol,  and  in  that  way  obtain  a  drink 
that  intoxicates  rapidly.  The  confirmed  ether 
drinkers  take  it  in  its  purity,  and  in  ordinary 
doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  grammes.  The 
beginners  take  water  before  and  after  their 
eth^er,  but  the  hard  drinkers  neglect  this  pre¬ 
caution,  which  diminishes  the  burning  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  stomach.  There  are  some  ether 
drinkers  who  take  150  grammes  at  a  time. 

Drunkennees  comee  on  rapidly,  and  also  passes 
away  in  a  comparatively  short  time  The  first 
symptom  is  violent  excitement  with  abundant 
salivation.  Sometimes  epileptiform  convulsions 
are  observed,  and  when  the  does  is  too  strong 
they  are  followed  by  stupor.  Nothing  in  the 
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effects  has  been  observed  which  resembles  de¬ 
lirium  tremens,  except  in  casss  in  which  whiskey 
and  ether  are  blended. 

But  if  drunkenness  from  ether  is  less  degrad¬ 
ing  than  drunkenness  from  alcohol,  it  is  more 
dangerous.  It  leads  to  insanity  and  death,  and 
soon  brings  about  marked  changes  in  the  tem- 
1^  and  in  the  health  of  the  etheromaniac. 
Take  this  portrait  of  the  ether  drinker  and  you 
will  find  serious  motives  for  avoiding  the  drue: 
“The  ether  drunkard  is  quarrelsome  and  untruth¬ 
ful.  His  condition  of  mind  resembles  that  of 
DMple  afflicted  with  certain  nervous  diseases. 
He  suffers  from  gastric  troubles  and  nervous 
prostration.  He  becomes  the  slave  of  his  pas 
sion,  like  the  opium  smoker;  and  the  cures  of 
the  passion  are  rare.  It  is  impossible  to  save  a 
person  afflicted  with  this  malady,  except  on  the 
condition  of  his  renouncing  completely  the  ether 
habit,  and  this  seldom  happena  As  a  rule,  an 
etheromaniac  is  never  curM,  except  by  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  satisfying  his  passion.  There  is 
no  other  remedy  but  confinement  and  the  closest 
guarding  at  all  times.” 

Like  the  morphinomaniaca  the  slaves  of  ether 
may  become  addicted  to  their  vice  after  certain 
maladies.  Sometimes,  when  a  patient  suffers 
from  headache  a  handkerchief  stuped  in  ether 
is  nut  under  his  nose.  Relief  comes  quickly, 
ana  he  inhales  the  drug  with  delight.  After  a 
few  inhalations  great  foeshness  in  the  face  and 
in  the  respiratory  organs  is  felt.  The  dose  is 
doubled  in  order  to  double  the  ^reeable  sensa¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  a  delicious  ecstasy  is 
experienced,  and  gradually  the  habit  is  acquired 
and  continues  until  at  last  an  overdose  results 
in  death. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  vice  is  obscure. 
Some  say  toat  the  Irish  peasants  began  to  drink 
ether  in  1840,  at  the  time  when  Father  Matthew 
was  preaching  the  crusade  against  alcohol.  Oth¬ 
ers  accuse  the  doctors  of  having  prescribed  ether 
too  liberally.  Finally,  the  question  of  price  has 
its  importance,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes,  for  ether  produces  intoxication  easily 
and  is  cheaper  than  alcohol. 

Thank  heaven,  the  ether  drunkards  are  at 
present  relatively  rare  in  Paris.  In  London  the 
keepers  of  the  various  squares  and  parks  often 
find  under  the  trees  empty  vials  labelled  “ether” 
that  have  been  thrown  there  by  the  maniacs 
who  quit  their  homes  in  order  to  indulge  their 
favorite  passion  at  their  ease.  At  Epsom  after 
the  races  many  fiasks  of  ether  are  picked  up 
among  empty  champ^ne  bottles. 

But  it  is  in  certain  portions  of  Ireland  that 
the  vice  of  ether  drinking  is  most  common. 
There  are  regular  ether  shops,  the  oldest  of 
which  was  established  in  1840  at  Draperstown. 
There  they  drink  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
fifteen  grammes  of  which  are  sufficient  to  put 
any  one  into  a  revery.  The  railroad  in  the 
little  district  of  Crookstown  carries  every  year 
2,000  tons  of  ether,  and  an  equal  quantity  at 
least  is  brought  there  by  other  roads.  Two 
merchants  of  the  neighbwing  villages  sell  every 
year  4,500  pints  of  ether.  At  Draperstown  and 
at  Crookstown  the  air  is  charged  with  the 
vapors  of  ether  on  market  days,  and  this  same 
odor  is  present  constantly  in  the  third-class  car¬ 
riages  of  the  Derry  Central  Railway.  Every¬ 
body  in  that  part  of  Ireland  drinks  ether. — 
Translated  for  New  York  Son. 
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I  elements  of  meat,  prepared  for  the  nutriment  and 
!  stimulus  of  weak  systems.  May  be  taken  in 
^  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
t  A/  dru^isit,  in  2-ot.,  and  i  Ih.  tint. 
p  Alas  the  fiinaalai  raniMaitlimi :  Samatasa-Bitcatt, 
S  Bemstnaa  Cocea,  Hnmatraa-ChaeelaU  each  containing 
'  IB  par  cant.  Bnmatass  Vary  ooBsoUaat  and  palaUhla 
i  pnparatlons. 


Pai^Uola  mailed  fay  BehleSeHa  dt  Co.  New  York,  agents 
for  Faihanfabrikaa  ▼ersa .  Priedr.  Bayer  dt  Co,.  Xlberfeld. 


'L;i?!^^}Tliompson's  Eye  Water. 


The  Evangelist  can  be  of  eervtoe  to  any  person  who 
ftnde  It  neoeeeary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  ftreteolasi 
sanitarlnm  In  one  of  the  moet  beantlfnl  and  healthfnl 
eeotlons  of  the  oonntry.  Addrem  Bnrinaee  Department 
nt  Tile  SvarMNdtst,  1M  nstb  Aveaee.  V.rw  York. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

_ _ _  -a 

How  TO  Sweep. — Now  that  the  season  of  fall 
house  cleaning  is  upon  us,  we  think  that  these 
practical  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Parloa  will  be  help 
ful.  They  were  given  to  her  Boston  class,  and 
we  take  them  from  the  report  in  “Womankind”  : 
In  the  first  place,  she  said  that  everything  that 
can  be  removed  from  the  room  in  the  way  of 
furniture  and  ornaments  should  first  be  care¬ 
fully  brushed  and  dusted  and  then  taken  into 
tbe  hall  or  into  another  room.  The  remainder 
of  the  furniture  should  be  covered,  and  if  the 
curtains  are  not  taken  down  they  should  be 
pinned  up  short,  or  the  ends  put  into  linen 
bags.  Salt  brightens  and  cleans  the  carpet 
beautifully,  but  it  absorbs  moisture  and  rusts 
the  tacks.  As  long  as  there  is  any  salt  left  in 
the  carpet,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sweep 
it  all  up,  just  BO  long  will  there  be  moisture  col¬ 
lecting.  Always  sweep  in  one  direction  with  a 
short,  hard  stroke.  Cover  tbe  broom  with  a 
fiannel  cloth  and  wipe  the  walls  with  a  down¬ 
ward  stroke.  Sweep  out  the  corners  with  a  corn 
broom.  While  the  dust  is  settling  wash  tbe 
windows  and  tbe  wood  work.  Then  go  over  the 
carpet  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  ammonia  and 
water.  All  the  brasses  and  steels  belonging  to 
tbe  fireplace  should  have  been  cleaned  in  tbe 
laundry.  Tbe  brushes  and  brooms  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  by  washing.  Ammonia 
is  cheap  and  the  best  thing  to  use.  Do  not 
get  the  brushes  wet  where  the  bristlee  go  into 
the  wood  ;  it  looeens  tbe  bristles  and  takes  off 
the  varnish.  The  water  should  bn  merely  luke¬ 
warm.  and  the  brushes  should  stand  in  it  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  after  which  they  should  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  and  bung  up  to  dry.  Brushes 
should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  near  the  heat, 
but  always  in  a  cool  place.  The  cloths  used 
for  oiling  and  waxing  the  floors  ahould  be  kept 
clean  by  soaking  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
strong  solution  of  sal  soda.  Tbe  water  should  be 
hot,  and  the  cloths  should  be  finally  rinsed  in 
the  water  that  has  a  little  fat  in  it,  generally 
using  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  to  two  quarts  of 
water.  Stains  made  on  tables  by  heat  can  be 
removed  by  rubbing  with  keroeene  oil  or  turpen-i 
tine,  and  sometimes  with  alcohol.  This,  how 
ever,  should  only  be  used  by  experts,  as  ama 
tours  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Only 
an  expert  hand  can  go  over  tbe  surface  easily  stt 
that  the  polish  will  not  be  taken  off.  The  wood 
workers  use  alcohol  as  a  finisher  cn  varnish,  to 
take  out  any  oil  that  may  remain.  Any  surface 
that  is  exposed  to  tbe  beat  or  sunlight  becomes 
streaked  becauae  tbe  oil  is  dried  out.  To  remedy 
thie  rub  in  oil.  Marble  should  be  washed  with 
a  soft  rag  and  snap  and  water  and  wiped  dry. 
Stain  can  be  taken  out  with  sand  soap  or  pumice 
stone.  Marble  workers  use  pumice  stone.  Tbe 
slighteet  bit  of  acid  on  marble  eats  into  it  at 
once.  Marble  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  deal 
with.  If  there  is  a  coating  of  grease  on  it, 
make  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  thick 
ened  with  fuller’s  earth  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  on  the  stain  a  day  or  two.  Treat  tbe  tiles 
in  the  same  way  as  you  do  marble,  and  wipe  tbe 
bronzes  with  a  cloth  slightly  moistened  with  oil. 

Advice  to  Young  Housekeepers.  —  Young 
housekeepers  will  do  well  to  always  do  their  own 
marketing  and  to  invariably  pay  cash  as  they 
go.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  bills.  Again,  a  tradesman  receiving  cash 
is  ofton  glad  to  let  you  have  a  little  bargain, 
which  he  could  not  afford  to  do  if  be  had  to 
wait  a  month  or  longer  for  his  money.  Again, 
a  steady,  regular  customer  will  frequently  get 
slightly  cheaper  prices  on  staple  articles  which 
are  not  allowed  to  the  temporary  customer  or  to 
the  one  who  buys  on  credit  only.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  no  merchant  can  afford  to  loee  the  in¬ 
terest  on  his  ready  money  and  must  make  up 
the  waste  in  some  way.  When  doing  the  mark¬ 
eting,  it  is  a  mistake  to  only  arrange  for  one 
day.  Beeidee  tbe  waste  of  time  over  daily 
marketing,  if  it  is  done  once  in  every  three 
days  there  is  always  food  in  the  bouse  to  fall 
back  upon. — Ladies’  Home  Ideal. 

A  Cure  for  Blisters. — In  tbe  long  walks 
which  are  so  attractive  these  cool  days,  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort  is  sometimes  caused  by  small 
blisters  on  the  heel.  A  soothing  application 
can  be  made  from  the  common  yellow  eoap,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  laundry.  It  should  be  scraped 
and  enough  water  added  to  make  a  paste,  and 
then  applied  to  the  spot,  and  if,  before  starting 
on  a  tramp,  the  stockings  are  turned  wrong  side 
out  and  thoroughly  soaped  about  the  heel,  it 
will  often  prevent  tbe  irritation. 

Hints  for  Canning  PsAOHm. — While  tbe  late 
peaches  are  still  in  the  markets,  it  is  well  to 
suggest  for  the  benefit  of  busy  cooks  that  if  a 


FREE. 


We  direct  ipeclal  attention  to  the  following  remark, 
able  etatementa. 


Am  82  yean  old,  hearing  began 
to  fail  20  yean  ago.  For  eleven 
yean  could  only  hear  loud  sounds, 
could  not  hear  conversation,  had 
continual  roaring  in  head,  and 
sense  of  smell  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Used  Aerial  Medication 
in  it  did  its  work  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction — the  roaring 
ceased,  discharge  from  head  and 
throat  stopped,  hearing  im¬ 
proved  and  for  four  years  have 
Deen  able  to  hear  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  and  preaching.  Sense  of 
smell  entirely  restored,  and  cured 
of  Catarrh  and  no  indication  of 


its  retnrn.— O.  J.  Quick,  Media,  111. 

I  had  Catarrh  twenty-one  years, 
was  deaf  eighteen  years,  could  not 
hear  ordinary  conversation,  had 
roaring  in  ears,  dreadful  headaches 
offensive  discharge,  bad  taste  and 
eyes  so  weak  could  not  see  to  read. 

I  used  Aerial  Medication  in  ’92 ;  it 
stopped  the  roaring  and 
fully  restored  my  hearing 
over  five  years  my  hearing 
been  perfect  and  am  entirely  free 
from  Catarrh.— Mrs.  Jane  Bastic, 
Shelby,  N.  C. 

Deaf  Forty  Years. 


Had  Catarrh  in  a  very  bad  form 
forty  years,  which  greatly  affected 
my  eyes,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
my  hearing,  was  confined  to  the 
house  much  of  tbe  time,  and 
coughed  almost  continually. 
Used  Aerial  Medication  in  ’94^ 
which  fully  restored  my  hearing; 
my  eyes  are  well  and  I  am 
entirely  cured  of  Catarrh ;  can 
work  and  feel  better  than  for 
Qarrib,  Flatbrookville,  N.  J. 


When  a  child  I  met  with  an 
accident  which  caused  a  profuse 
offensive  discharge  from  right 
ear,  for  23  years  had  not  heard 
a  sound  in  that  ear ;  was  treated 
at  two  hospitals  and  by  several 
physicians,  was  told  I  would 
never  hear  again  as  the  drum 
was  destroyed.  Since  using 
Aerial  Medication  can  hear  a 
watch  tick  distinctly  in  that  ear, 
it  is  still  improving,  and 
discharge  has  stoppro 
—Mrs.  Dawes,  37  Ivory 
Brighton,  England. 


We  have  reliable  assurance  that  the  above  state¬ 


ments  are  genuine  and  that  Dr.  Moore  Is  a  reputable 
physician. — Oincinnati  Herald  and  JPreebyter, 


MEDICINES 


For  Three  Months’  Treatment 

FREE. 

This  very  liberal  offer  having  proved  remarkably 
successful  last  year,  I  have  decided  to  renew  it,  and  wifi 
for  a  short  time  send  medicines  for  three  months’ 
treatment  free.  For  question  form  and  particulars, 
address,  • 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.D.,  Dept  AI5  Cincinnati,  O. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork 


LITERATURE  *'yAGBNCirr* 

Ton  oan  renew  ALil,yonr  sabecriptlons  to  newspapen 
and  magaalnee  with  ON  B  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  dt  it  too.  Orders  and  subscriptions  received  for 
books  published  anywhere. 

1S6  riFTH  AVKWri);,  NEW  TOBK 


thin  skianed  variety  of  the  fruit  is  selected  it 
may  bo  canned  without  the  labor  of  paring. 
Tbe  fuzz  and  all  outside  coarseness  must,  of 
course,  be  rubbed  away  with  a  rough  cloth, 
which  is,  however,  a  much  less  arduous  task 
than  the  removing  of  the  skin  of  each  juicy 
peach  in  a  large  basketful.  This  method  of 
preparation  for  tbe  canning  pro^-ess  has,  besides 
the  saving  of  labor,  two  other  real  advantages 
— the  rosy  color  of  the  skin  is  secured,  and  also 
the  delicious  flavor  of  the  pit. — Evening  Post. 


Every  pastor,  Bible  student.  Sabbath-school  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  teacher  can  secure  wltbont  ooet  onr  “Com¬ 
bination”  Bible  with  King  James  version  and  the 
changee  in  the  Revised  Version  noted  at  bottom  of  each 
page.  Any  old  snbecriber  oan  have  it  delivered  free  of 
charge  by  sending  us  13.00  (regular  subecrlption  price) 
and  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber,  either  missionary 
“shut-in,”  or  other  person,  to  whom  we  wrlll  send  The 
Evangelist  for  one  year.  Any  new  snbecriber  Bending 
$8.00  will  receive  The  Evangelist  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  will  be  delivered,  expressage  ptaid.  This  offer 
ahould  be  accepted  at  once,  as  we  cannot  guarantee  its 
permanent  oo&tinuanoe.  See  sample  page  on  back  oover 
of  tbls  issue. 


XUM 


ARMOUR 

SOAP 

WORKS 

CHICAGO 


TWO  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  OFFERS  § 

OUR  OFFER  No.  1 


OUR  OFFER  No.  2 

Only  $4.75 


The  Evangelist,  one  year,  $3.00 

Illuminated  Bible,  with  800 

Beautiful  Pictures,  15.00 

$18.00 

This  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  will  be  sent 
to  any  new  subscriber  for  $4.75  or  we  will 
send  the  Bible  to  any  old  subscriber  who  will 
send  us  $4. 75  and  one  new  subscriber  to  The 
Evangelist. 

We  will  sell  either  old  or  new  subscribers 
the  Bible  on  the  following  terms. 

Style  No.  I— A  $10.00  Bible, (English  Cloth)  for  $2.75 
“  2-A  12.00  “  (Full  Morocco)  “  3.25 

-  “  3-A  15.00  “  (FullTyrkey)  “  3.75 

8EMD  FOR  SMPLE  PAGES. 


The  Evangelist,  one  year,  $3.00 

Century  Magazine,  “  “  4.00 

Century  Gallery  100  Portraits,  7.50 


This  offer  applies  to  renewals  and  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  both  The  Evangelist  and  The 
Centuiy  Magazine,  but  all  arrears  must  be 
paid  before  offer  becomes  available.  If'  the 
subscription  has  already  been  paid  in  advance 
the  acceptance  and  payment  of  $3.00  will  ad¬ 
vance  it  an  additional  year. 

Addrew 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  THE  EVANGEUST, 

.  ,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  PURC.SNOW-WHITf.rLOATlNO  SOAP  TOR  TOILET  BATH. NURSERY  AND  PINE 
UUNDPY  WORK.  CLEANSES  THOROUfiHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  ASVEIVET. 

A  DM  Al  I  D\  I  M  IMHDV  ^  gUATAnteed  pure.neufral  Liundry  Soap.  The  besf 
/All/'^IV/U  IvO  LAUIll/llI  Soap  made  for  household  use.  Oval  cake.fifs  the  hand. 

A|-?A\0I1RS  KlTmrN  BROWN  tor  ^^uring  sf^bblng  and  kitchen  vvorh. 

ADMnilDX  AAnTTlFhriPDMANl  a  Soapofwonderful  cleansing  and 


ARA\0UR'SA\01TLED  GERMAN  firgi 
ARMOUR'S  WASHING  POWDER 

washing  compounds,  elixirs  etc  It  is  the  perTecTion  of  quick* 
arTing.  labor=saving  "cleansers" 


lasting  properHes 


.THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  14,  1897. 
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